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CHAPTER 1 
THE LAST REFUGE 

THE poet was a bird of night. He loved the night in 
all its aspects — in a crowded room, in the glare of 
the lamps, wherever men and women congregate, wherever 
the play is highest, the dance wildest, pleasure's pace 
fastest ; or in the lovely lonely places, far from the human 
herd, in the mystic beauty of earth and sea, half revealed 
under the stars. The poet loved the night in its best and 
its worst aspects. The poet considered it a part of his 
birthright to love all violent contrasts, all fierce extremes, 
to strain all the chords of the lyre almost to snapping 
point. 

Here on this lonely shore at Beaulieu, between midnight 
and morning, he was steeping his soul in Nature's most 
soothing influences, basking in moonlight and silence, 
after the glare and the clamour of the crowded gambling- 
house, where the women's gaudy clothes and painted 
faces against a background of crimson and gold made his 
senses ache with their harsh discords of colour, and hurt 
him even more than the vulgar voices and jarring 
laughter. Yet the vicious atmosphere had its attrac- 
tions, and the silent slope and the sleeping sea would 
have palled upon him without the charm of contrast. He 
had only left the rooms in their last moments of life, whea 
the electric light looked pale in the murkiness of the 
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2 THE ROSE OF LIFE 

torrid atmosphere, and all the faces, even of the winners, 
were weary. He had driven down to Beaulieu through the 
scented night, lying back in the light carriage, sometimes 
looking out at the sea, sometimes looking up at the stars. 

"The moon is old," he murmured. **She lies on her 
back like a tired creature, and her edges are ragged. 
The waning moon always makes me melancholy. She 
reminds me of waning life. The crescent new-born moon 
that shines suddenly, silver bright in a roseate evening 
sky, she is a good omen. She means hope and a future. 
She is full of the undiscovered, the potentialities of life 
— a. career to begin, a universe of emotion to explore. 
But the worn-out moon, the moon that is done, ready to 
drop into the charnel-house of old moons — she is the 
Jeremiah of the sky, and her voice is the voice of 
Lamentation ! " 

He had a habit of talking to himself when he was 
alone. Perhaps because he loved the low, slow music of 
his own voice ; or perhaps because he was an insatiable 
talker, and speech was a necessity of his being. 

He dismissed the carriage within a mile of Beaulieu, 
and the flyman drove off, his ripe Southern voice carolling 
as he went, satisfied with his fare. Daniel Lester never 
underpaid a cabman. He was lavish in his use of money, 
whether his own or anybody else's. He could not under- 
stand people who counted sixpences, and risked sour 
looks from waiters, any more than he could understand 
people who had a morbid uneasiness about their debts. 
Such narrow natures were a mystery to him. 

He took out a cigar-case like a small portmanteau. 
He was a poet on a grand scale, over six feet three, with 
wide shoulders, a large head, thick, brown, curling hair, 
a vast forehead, the brow of a philosopher and a poet, 
large grey eyes full of power, but the rest of his face was 
unworthy of the forehead and eyes, for here the second 
and lower nature of the man expressed itself in the thick- 
ness of the nose, the heavy moulding of the lips, the 
large, loose chin sloping to the large throat. 
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He sauntered along the narrow road by the sea, past 
Beaulieu, uphill towards the promontory, then back again, 
slowly, in a desultory way, sometimes stopping for a few 
minutes, with his eyes brooding on the ground, slashing 
the wayside weeds with his cane ; sometimes looking up 
at the stars ; sometimes sitting on the low stone parapet, 
gazing out at the sea. 

These silent hours between midnight and dawn were 
I his favourite time for work. He was hard at work to- 

^ night, excogitating a story-poem which he had undertaken 

to write for a new magazine — a magazine which was to 
be different from all other magazines, which was to have 
everything that everybody wanted, and yet nothing that 
people had ever had before. Lester suggested that the 
proprietor should call it "The Great Unknown." 

"And you know it will be exactly like all the other 
magazines," he said, bursting into his great laugh. 
" You know you have no power to make it different by 
so much as a tail-piece or a chapter heading. If you 
were honest you should call it * The Groove-bird ' ! " 

"At any rate, your poem will be original, Mr, Lester." 

" I shall try to make it look so. The look is half the 
battle. I believe my poor things pass for being original. 
I am paid for new departures. " 

The proprietor smiled, and sighed. Mr. Lester's price 
had broken the back of more than one magazine. He 
appeared chiefly in first numbers, in the primal splash, 
when editors are reckless of expense. 

But the poet, having made his terms, dismissed the 
sordid question. Here, to-night, he might have been the 
4 swan singing his death song, for any thought he had of 

T gain. He had made the plan of his little story, and it 

pleased him. A he and a she, misunderstanding, fatality, 
despair, and death. He revelled in the gloom of his 
subject. 

" It shall haunt men's memories for a month," he said, 
" and they shall talk about it to the women tfiey take in 
w to dinner," 
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He murmured a line now and then, dwelling on the 
syllables as if they were music. He had the lyrics of the 
Elizabethans — their felicities of melodious words — in his 
mind to-night. Sometimes he changed and shifted a 
string of words over and over again, like a child playing 
with an abacus. Sometimes he stood still, with his hands 
clasped behind him, and improvised a long passage, an 
impassioned dialogue, or a glowing word-picture. How- 
ever badly a passage began it generally ended by his 
being pleased with it. One of the fairies at his christen- 
ing had endowed him with self-content. He liked and 
admired all that he did. He was fastidious about words, 
a connoisseur in elegant detail, thinking much more ot 
manner than of matter, but he always appreciated his 
own compositions, and dwelt on them with a fondness 
that men rarely feel for the fruit of their own brain. 

Suddenly, from that empyrean where dwell the divine 
forms, the poet was recalled to the things of earth. He 
was no longer alone in the lovely bay. Earth and sea 
were no longer all his own. A woman approached along 
the path, walking slowly, with a tired gait. He drew 
back into the shadow of a garden wall, and waited till she 
passed him. There was just light enough for him to see 
her face, a young face and beautiful, but haggard and 
troubled. 

" Is she too a poet? " he thought. ** Only a poet or a 
sleep-walker would be afoot in such a scene and on such 
a night " 

His observant eye had noted her neat black gown and 
black hat, no colour, no finery, nothing vulgar or jarring. 

'' ril swear she is a poet," said Daniel, ^* an unsuccess- 
ful poet. With the divine instinct, the fervid soul, but 
not the inspiration. A dumb poet 1 Oh, how I pity those 
mental deformities 1 Wingless butterflies. Birds without 
the power of song. One would rather be a worm, with no 
desire above the earth," 

He seated himself in an angle of the parapet, looking 
seaward, selected one of his large cigars, manipulating it 
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tenderly with plump, sensitive fingers, and began to smoke. 
There was a glimmer of day behind the twin towers of 
Monaco. A faint pink flush stole softly across the purple 
night, and the purple was growing paler above and around. 

''The marble palaces of Genoa are beginning to blossom 
like the rose/' he said. '^ Genoa 1 Genoa, the superb 1 
How she always appeals to me ! For me she is the gate 
of Italy, the only gate by which I love to enter. Her 
palaces, her streets, her sea, her hills and gardens and 
terraces, and wharfs and chimneys, fill me with rapture. 
Ugly things for her are beautiful. In that incomparable 
amphitheatre the commonest things of earth have a poetic 
charm. Genoa ! Why did not Lili and I winter in Genoa, 
a place so fruitful of ideas, or at least of memories and 
dreams ? Why are we here ? Ah, there is Monte Carlo. 
That was the reason. And the quiet of this heavenly bay 
— quiet that was to have suited my work. And I have 
done so little work. I have only basked in the sun and 
eaten oranges, an innocent, useless, unprofitable life." 

He looked after the figure moving slowly over the rough 
beach. The girl had left the road and was walking on the 
edge of the sea, where the tideless waters fiung their slimy 
trail of foam and weed — a beach that hardly invited the 
pedestrian, with its rough pebbles and sharp shingle, yet 
this girl preferred it to the smooth road. 

** She is a poet, and she moves like a sleep-walker, un- 
conscious of her path. Pale and beautiful, and loving 
night and the waning moon ! I should like to know more 
of her. Jupiter 1 she is clambering on to the rocks — those 
slimy rocks. She will buy herself a sprained ankle before 
she has done." 

He watched her with a keener interest 

" Pretty fool ! She will fall and hurt herself, and I shall 
have to carry her home," he murmured. 

She climbed a higher rock, the highest of a little pro- 
montory jutting out from the low shore, perhaps six feet 
above the water. She stood for a minute on the pinnacle, 
then gave a sudden spring, and fiung herself into the sea. 
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"Good heavens 1" cried Lester, "was that what she 
meant ? " 

He pulled off his coat and waistcoat almost as she fell, 
dropped himself over the stone parapet, and scrambled 
down to the beach. He had a run of some minutes before 
he reached the spot from which she had thrown herself, 
but he contrived to get on the seaward side of the rocks 
in his run, splashing through a foot or two of water till he 
was near the spot, when he kicked off his shoes and swam 
to the point where he thought she had drifted. His eye 
was accurate, and his movements had been swift. She 
was still floating, borne up by her clothes. He clutched 
her gown and held her with a grip of iron on his left arm 
whUe he struck out with his right, for in this Orpheus 
there was something of Hercules. He pulled her on to 
the low rocks and carried her up to the path, pleased with 
himself, and in high spirits. Life-saving was a new ex- 
perience. He felt her heart. It beat, but she was un- 
conscious. Her head had struck against a rock as she 
fell, and the whiteness of her face was streaked with blood, 
still oozing from a wound hidden by the streaming hair. 

He left her lying on a strip of grass under the sea-wall, 
while he put on his shoes, then lifted her on to his 
shoulder as if she had been a feather-weight, and carried 
her along the road, almost at a run, for three or four 
hundred yards, to a garden gate — the garden of a tiny 
villa perched at an angle, between the sea and the road, like 
a sea-bird's nest hanging on the edge of the shore. The 
gate swung open at his touch, and he went in with his 
dripping burden, among the safrano roses, the palms, and 
the orange trees, and across the little lawn to the villa. 

There was a light in the hall ; a light that burnt always 
in readiness for his home-coming — steadfast as the flame 
in a watch-tower, or a lamp before a shrine. 

He laid the unconscious figure on a sofa, and then 
called in his great, strong voice at the foot of the stairs — 

"Li I Li I Lilil Comedown." 

There was a sound of quick footsteps, a fluttering of 
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silken skirtS) and a slender young woman in a white 
muslin dressing-gown, with short fair hair standing up 
from her forehead like an aureole, rushed downstairs. 

" Darling 1" she exclaimed, joyfully, running to him; 
and then, seeing him coatless and streaming with water, 
she gave a cry of horror. " Daniel, you have been nearly 
drowned I " 

" Lili," he answered, solemnly, " I have brought you a 
sea-anemone/' 

*' Daniel 1 " Seeing the figure on the sofa, and scream- 
ing again. 

** A thing of beauty, snatched from the jaws of death," 

"Daniel, who is she? How did it happen? Oh, poor 
thing ! " she cried, in a breath, holding up the unconscious 
head, and feeling the fluttering heart with a kindly hand. 

''By-and-by, Li. Call your maid, and do all you can 
for this lovely thing, while I go for the doctor." 

**But you'll catch your death of cold in those wet 
clothes." 

" It's a heavenly morning, and I shall steep myself in 
the sun. I can pick up my coat on the way back." 

He was gone before she could remonstrate. She held the 
cold, wet figure in her arms, tenderly, while she shrieked, 
" Manon ! Manon ! Manon 1 " in a shrill crescendo. 

A middle-aged woman, stout and sturdy, in a blue skirt 
and pink cotton camisole, came rushing from her lair be- 
hind the kitchen. 

The sun was above the mountains now, and golden 
light flooded the little vestibule. 

" What ails Madame ? " the servant asked, sharply. " I 
was but just out of bed," and then she saw the wet figure, 
and she, too, shrieked. 

**Mon DieUy est elle morte?^^ she cried. But this 
Southern wench was experienced and capable, and, with 
her pretty young mistress's help, she brought the un- 
known girl back to consciousness, and had her laid in a 
comfortable bed with a hot-water bottle at her feet when 
the doctor from Beaulieu arrived. 



CHAPTER II 

A SEA-ANEMONE 

** AND how is our sea-anemone?'* asked Daniel, at 
JTx. eleven o'clock, when his wife brought him his 
letters and his chocolate, a jorum of chocolate in an 
Oriental bowl, with a basket of crisp little rolls and a dish 
of iced butter. 

The poet required quantity as well as quality. 

^'Darling, it is you I am anxious about," said the 
adoring wife. ** You must have caught cold." 

''Cold, with these limbs scorched by the kiss of 
Phoebus! I haven't enjoyed myself so much for ages. 
Thanks, love," taking the bowl from her hands and 
drinking about half a pint. '' Your chocolate is delicious, 
a shade too much vanille — otherwise perfection. And 
now sit down quietly and butter me three or four of these 
lovely little rolls, while you tell me about the sea-anemone." 

'' I have just been to look at her, Dan. She was fast 
asleep, and breathing so regularly and softly. I don't 
think she is any worse, but I am sure you must have 
caught cold." 

'' How many times are you going to make that remark, 
Sarah ? " 

To address her by her baptismal name was the poet's 
severest reproof. It was equivalent to calling her a fool. 

"Well, what do you think of our sea-flower?" he 
asked, after a luxurious pause, during which he had 
crunched two milk-white rolls. 

" She is very pretty, darling, or as pretty as she can be 
while she is so pale.' 

8 
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** While she is pale I Why, Lili, whiteness is her 
supreme charm." 

Some rosy-cheeked wives might have been offended at 
this ; but Lili knew her husband, and she was never 
jealous of the divine forms that dwelt in the upper air of 
his poetic fancy. 

** Ahy I know your ideal beauty is whiteness," she said. 

" My ideal is a form of alabaster lit with soul. Person- 
ally I hate a pallid woman," replied Daniel, munching his 
third roll, 

** Dan, tell me how it happened. Was the poor girl 
trying to drown herself? " 

"Yes, Li, she was earth- weary. She wanted to float 
away into the unknown." 

** I am very sorry for her. But won't it be a trouble 
for us, Dan ? " 

" A^ouble ! No, Li. An interest, a revelation." 

** But now she is here, and unhappy, it may be difficult 
to get rid of her." 

" To get rid of her ! Sarah ! We are not going to get 
rid of her. What, to send her back to the wretchedness 
that drove her to despair's last refuge; to say to her, 
^ Your life was so hideous that death seemed better. Go 
back, and go on living the hideous life ' ? " 

** You think she would try to kill herself again ? " 

" Of course she would. And I should not be there. 
No, we are not going to fling the sea-flower from our 
door. We are going to provide for her." 

" But, darling, how can we afford " 

" Or, at least, we are going to make someone else pro- 
vide for her. First we have to discover the tragedy of her 
life. You must talk to her, Li, in a sisterly way, and 
pluck out the heart of her mystery, while I dress. I know 
you will be kind. " 

There was no risk of unkindness from Sarah Lester. 
Nature had formed this young woman in her gentlest 
mood. Her spirit was of the tendril order. She was 
made like flowering plants that wind and cling and cover 
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the thing they love with blossom and beauty* Never had 
man been more fortunate in his choice of a wife than the 
young poet when chance brought Sarah Dowden into his 
pathway. True that her father was a retail draper, 
Thomas Dowden, senior partner in the old-established 
firm of Dowden and Plowden, and that all her associa* 
tions were essentially middle-class. 

The draper was rich^ and was able to give his daughter 
thirty thousand pounds for her marriage portion, against 
which substantial asset Daniel Lester could offer only his 
poetic genius and the appreciation of the reading world. 
Sarah would have poured her thirty thousand pounds into 
his lap, for him to squander on the caprices of the hour ; 
and it was not her fault that her fortune was lodged with 
the most impeccable of trustees, quite out of the poet's 
reach. It seemed to her the most natural thing that the 
income should be paid into his banking account, and that 
she should have to ask him for a sovereign when she 
wanted pocket-money. She was very young when he met 
her, in the sociable atmosphere of a fashionable hotel at 
Dieppe, and she was dazzled and entranced at his atten- 
tions. She was very pretty, in her fresh-complexioned 
Philistine way, gracrful, even, and she was always nicely 
dressed, the worthy draper insisting upon a modest 
simplicity of attire in his wife and daughters, lest a too 
fashionable splendour should suggest the shop. 

The Miss Dowdens, Honoria, and Sophia, and Sarah, 
and Susan, had enjoyed all the advantages that ample 
means and a successful shopkeeper's opportunities could 
afford. They had revolved in a circle of other shop- 
keepers and their families, had kept company with 
jewellery and fur, with silver and plated goods, with 
books and stationery, but not with butcher's meat, 
pastry, or poultry; and in this commercial circle there 
had sparkled occasional stars from the professional 
sphere — a barrister not over proud, a genial young 
doctor, a journalist, something of a Bohemian, whose 
wit had kept the Clapham table in a roar. 
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For education the sisters had been sent to an old- 
established school at Brighton, where all the girls had 
rich fathers and a Cockney accent, not the 'Arry and 
'Arriet twang, but that middle-class intonation which is 
more subtle and more difficult to cure. Daniel Lester 
would allude to this defect deprecatingly, when he dis- 
cussed his wife's character, from the standpoint of pure 
criticism. 

"My Lili has every virtue of heart and temper," he 
said, fondly; "but her French is English, and her English 
is South London." 

Her Christian name had been modified by him during 
their sweethearting in the Clapham garden, when he had 
loved to lie in the sun and eat grapes out of Mr. Dowden's 
hothouses, which were the draper's chief pride. He had 
more glass than his partner Plowden, and prettier 
daughters ; but the Plowdens, who lived in Bayswater, 
gave themselves more airs, and cultivated professional 
society. 

Daniel had condemned the name of Sarah, first because 
it required the prefix " Lady " to give it dignity, and next 
because his own name was scriptural, and two biblical 
names could not be suffered. So he had shortened Sarah 
to Sally, and Sally had been transmuted into Lili, and 
Lili was often shortened to Li. 

"I prefer the quintessence of a name to the common 
form of it," he explained. " Li is something more than a 
name. It is the necromantic sign of my wife." 

Mr. Lester made his leisurely toilet, and then went 
down to the garden, that tiny garden in an angle of the 
hillside, hanging as it were over the sea, a garden just 
spacious enough to hold a couple of carouba trees hung 
about with Banksia roses, a cluster of palms, a row of 
oranges, a hedge of tea roses and pink geranium, and a 
patch of lawn for the poet to sprawl upon. 

This miniature villa was indeed only the ddpendance of 
a handsome white house built in the Italian manner, with 
loggia and tower, standing in spacious grounds on the 
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upward slope of the hill, a house that in its white dignity 
seemed to look scornfully down at the six-roomed cottage 
on the brink of the sea. But Daniel Lester loved the sea, 
and the garden, and the veranda, curtained with safrano 
roses ; and his practical wife fully appreciated the fact that 
they had the house rent free, at the desire of its owner, 
Lady Beauminster, and that they were able to live 
cheaply, with a honne-h'touUfairey who was an admirable 
manager, and who marketed and cooked for them. 

True that Daniel's pocket-money on the Riviera was a 
formidable item, sipce he always dined at the most expen- 
sive hotels, and spent most of his evenings at Monte 
Carlo ; but Daniel's pocket-money was always a formid- 
able item, as his cheque-book showed. He had left off 
drawing cheques to ** self," and now made them to ** petty 
cash. " 

"I was always ashamed of that recurrent *self.' It 
looked so egotistical," he said. ** * Petty cash ' is busi- 
ness-like and comprehensive. A great contractor would 
use it for minor expenses, if he were making a railway. 
* Petty cash I ' I like the phrase. It smacks of wealth 
for which any amount under three figures is petty. Yet 
how that ^ petty cash' creeps, subtle as a household 
pilferer, through a man's banking account and steals his 
income. " 

He was lying in the long bamboo chair, gazing dreamily 
at the dazzling horizon, when his wife came running out 
to him with a skip, a slide, and a jump, which were the 
outward signs of her buoyant nature. 

** She is sitting up in one of my tea-gowns, darling," 
she said, perching herself on the arm of his chair, "and 
she is quite herself. But I can't get anything out of her. 
I'm afraid the poor thing is dreadfully unhappy, so un- 
happy that she is not even grateful to you for saving her 
— at the risk of this precious life," throwing her arms 
round his neck in a gush of affection. 

He removed the loving arms, not unkindly, but with 
decision. 
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** Lili} I must remind you that April on the Riviera 
is equivalent to an English July — also of that stem truth 
which I have so often to reiterate. Demonstrative affec- 
tion is incompatible with good manners." 

" Oh, Daniel, Ickey ting never complains of your stop- 
ping out late at night, but you must let her worship you." 

It was one of Sarah Lester's pretty ways to talk of her- 
self and her husband in baby language. At such times 
she called herself Ickey ting, and talked of her pottithan- 
tertif. At home in the family circle Sarah had been 
admired for her pretty ways ; but they were a thorn in the 
flesh to her husband. 

*Mt is very sweet to be worshipped, Lili, but there 
should be moderation even in a wife's adoration of a 
gifted husband." 

^^And yet you admire Shakespeare's Cleopatra. She 
did not measure her language." 

''She is one of the divine forms. They cannot mis- 
behave. And so the sea-flower thinks I cheated her when 
I snatched her from the haven of death ? Poor child ! 
Her fate must be of the saddest if she finds no joy in 
living, in this divine light, amidst this flush of divine 
colour. On a morning like this I always want to read 
the Apocalypse. Had I tried to kill myself, which is not 
in my temperament, I should bless the man who gave me 
back this exquisite world." 

'' Darling, that is because you have such power to 
appreciate beauty. I'm afraid this poor thing is rather 
wanting. She did not even look at my tea-gown. 
Your colouring, primrose and mauve, like a midsummer 
evening." 

" Yes, I remember choosing it," murmured Daniel, 
complacently. ' * Your father's shopman suppressed a smile 
when I told him the idea I wanted to realize. And she 
did not admire your gown? She is a woman, and she 
put on an exquisite gown without looking at it! That 
means the nethermost depths of despair." 

"She sat looking straight before her, with the tears 
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rolling down her poor, thin cheeks. I tried to comfort 
her." 

** My sweet Lili, my angel of kindness," murmured 
Daniel. 

** But I hadn't the heart to question her. You hate 
such tact — you will not wound her feelings." 

**I will go and talk to her," said the poet, slowly 
raising his bulky form from its reclining attitude, and 
sauntering to the house, with his wife hanging fondly on 
his arm. ** Where is she ? " 

** I made her sit in the balcony. It is so lovely there 
under the roses." 

Daniel went upstairs with his leisurely tread, never in a 
hurry, ponderous but not ungainly. A great slow strength 
was indicated in every line of his figure, in every move- 
ment of his limbs. The first-floor facade was all balcony, 
a white stone balcony curtained and almost hidden by the 
spreading branches of a Bougainvillea and the riotous 
growth of yellow Banksia roses. All the upper windows 
opened on to this capacious balcony, which supplemented 
the pigeon-hole rooms. 

Here Daniel found the girl he had snatched from death, 
and whose voice he had never heard. She was sitting as 
Lili had described her, staring straight at the sea, with 
haggard, despairing eyes, an image of dumb misery. 

** My dear young lady, I am thankful to find you so far 
recovered," said Daniel, in his deep, tranquil voice, look- 
ing down at her kindly. 

She raised her languid eyes with an air of only half 
seeing the things she looked at. 

** I ought to be very grateful to you for what you have 
done for me," she said, slowly, as if speech were an effort, 
**but if you knew how I longed for death you would 
hardly wonder that I am not grateful. I should be at 
peace now if there had been no one there last night." 

"At peace! And you would have lost /^/," said 
Daniel, sinking into the basket-chair beside her, and in- 
di^Ung the panorama of sea and shore with a broad 
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sweep of his large white hand. ** You would have for- 
feited man's heritage of Nature's loveliness. Dear child, 
our senses and our imaginations were created to enjoy this 
delicious world ; and not to enjoy is to blaspheme against 
the divine spirit in earthly things. " 

He sat looking dreamily at the lovely scene, his mind 
wandering from the concrete to the abstract, to the 
wonder-world which earth always seemed to him in his 
better moments, when the spiritual was in the ascendant 
in his complex nature. And then he looked again at the 
pale, despairing face, and saw that it was of a high-bred 
beauty, every line the perfection of classic form. Even 
the white bandage round the girl's wounded forehead could 
Hot disfigure her. 

** I know, I know how lovely the world is," she said, 
in a dull voice, ''but my life was loathsome — and if I 
am to go back to it — go back to my mother " 

" You have a mother I And you tried to kill yourself! " 

**Oh, it was cruel to her, I know. Yes, I must go 
back ! Poor mother 1 She is heart-broken about me 
now, perhaps. Yes, I must go back. If my clothes are 
dry enough to put on I will start at once." 

" Start ? To go where ? " 

<*To Monte Carlo." 

" Your mother is at Monte Carlo ? " 

"Yes." 

" But you cannot go to her yet You can telegraph to 
her, and let her know you are safe. That will be enough. 
If your life is loathsome you shall not go back to it." 

"Oh, but I must There is no escape for me — 
except " 

" You shall not go back ! I saved you from death, and 
I mean to save you from the loathsomeness of your life. 
You shall not go back. But be frank with me, my poor 
child. Was your mother so unkind ? Was she one of 
those cruel mothers who are worse than stepmothers?" 

"No, no; she was not unkind! She never meant to 
be unkind. " 
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^* But there was something else — something worse than 
unkindness ? " 

**Oh, pray, pray don't question me. Ydu have been 
so good, and you have the right perhaps. But I cannot 
tell you anything except that I am very miserable. " 

"You shall be miserable no longer. I take your fate 
in my charge. My wife is an angel of goodness. She 
and I will find a new home for you. You shall fling off 
the husk of the old ugly life, as the butterfly does. I 
promise you happiness." 

"Oh, I do not hope for that," she answered, with a 
settled melancholy, "but if I could earn my living — any- 
how — as a servant, even. I am not clever or accom- 
plished, but I could work. If I could live anywhere — in 
peace — and without shame." 

A sob strangled that last word, but Daniel's keen ear 
heard it as accurately as his keen perception gauged her 
meaning, 

" You shall write a telegram for your mother," he said, 
kindly, without appearing conscious of her tears, "and 
then you shall rest quietly while my wife and I think 
out your future." 

He called aloud for Lili, who appeared like an atten- 
dant sprite at his call, and sent her for telegraph forms 
and pencil. He watched the girl as she wrote. 

" Mrs. Montrose, H6tel de Versailles, Monte Carlo. I 
am safe and with kind friends — Helen." 

Daniel took the form from her gently. 

"This shall be seen to, dear young lady," he said. 
** And now rest. There is nothing for you to do but rest. 
Your fate lies in the lap of beneficent gods. I am going 
for a stroll, Lili, and I daresay I shall dine at Monte 
Carlo. Leave the lamp in the vestibule." 

Lili went to the garden gate with him. A less devoted 
wife might have murmured at the prospect of another 
lonely day, but Mrs. Lester was as submissive as an 
odalisque. Her sultan was lord of his days and nights. 

" Have you found out who she is? " she asked. 
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** Yes. I know who the mother is. I can ima^ne the 
rest. Be kind to her, Lili. Come what may, she shan't 
go back to the mother." 

'' But she would be a dreadful burden to us^** sighed 
the wife. 

" My dearest, there are always other people who can do 
things. I shall think out the scheme ; and other people 
must find the means. It is a work of divine charity, 
worthy of my gentle Lili." 

His wife stood on tiptoe to kiss him, meekly, tenderly, 
and he sauntered out of the little gate, swinging his cane 
and smiling at the landscape, a magnificent figure in his 
pale grey summer suit and Panama hat. 



CHAPTER III 
MR& MONTROSE 

DANIEL had no intention of sending the telegram^ 
and he went straight to the station, arriving just in 
time for the train to Monte Carlo. 

Carried to the upper level he inquired at once for the 
H6tel de Versailles, which, as he had supposed, was 
situated obscurely at the back of all that makes for 
splendour and beauty in that metropolis of rich men's 
pleasures. It was a tall, narrow house at the corner of a 
new street. The plastered facade was shabby while still 
new, the sunblinds were dirty, the geraniums on the door- 
step were white with dust, and rancid odours of vulgar 
food exuded from the basement. 

He knew enough of Mrs. Montrose to have been able 
to forecast the kind of hotel in which she would be found. 

She was a well-known figure in the Rooms. He had 
seen her often, and had exchanged speech with her in the 
trifling courtesies of the gaming-table ; and had heard all 
that there was to be told about her from grey-haired 
punters who had known her when life was still summer. 

She was a woman who had been pre-eminently beautiful, 
and who had flourished for a butterfly's brief existence as 
a famous beauty, never in society, but an object of interest 
for society. 

She was a well-known spendthrift's daughter, flung on 
the world early by her father's ruin and death, taken up 
by busybody friends, who suggested the stage as a natural 
career for so much beauty and so little talent. 

i8 
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The manager to whom she was introduced appreci- 
ated her beauty, and could do without talent. He was 
about to produce The Winters Tale^ at a large, popular 
West End theatre, with unprecedented splendour, and he 
engaged Mary Horton for Perdita, hoping she would 
make as great a hit as Mrs. Robinson, the historical 
Perdita. 

'* You can have no idea what a lovely creature she was 
in those days," said Lester's elderly gossip ; "everybody 
raved about her — women as well as men — not a spark of 
talent — ^but she had a pleasing voice, and her face and 
figure were perfection. She took the town by storm in 
her first season, and her name was coupled with one of 
the most distinguished men in London. But in her second 
year there was a talk of champagne suppers, dissipated 
habits, and, in a word, she went under. I never saw her 
again till I met her last December in this place. She 
came upon me like a ghost. I think I had been told she 
was dead ; at any rate, I thought she was." 

After this Daniel Lester had scrutinized the lady with 
the deliberate and penetrating gaze that observed all the 
varieties of life with an inexhaustible interest. No man 
was ever a keener student of mankind than this worshipper 
of the ideal. Perhaps he knew that the poet who would 
win the love of the multitude must deal in the red blood 
of the human heart. The divine forms, the unknown and 
unseen, have but a languid interest for the common herd. 
He watched Mrs. Montrose at the gaming-table, saw her 
poor little ventures, put forth with such feverish excite- 
ment, her elation when she won, her blank despair at 
losing, saw her willingness to receive "attentions," dis- 
covered her dining at the smartest hotels, lunching in the 
sunniest balconies, and noted how ephemeral were the 
gala friendships toasted so merrily with the silver chime 
of champagne glasses. 

" The daughter was never with her," he thought, as he 
strolled slowly up the hill. " Did she know the full 
measure of her mother's decadence — or was it only an 
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instinctive shrinking from tainted company that kept her 
aloof? Alas, poor child, she must have known, or she 
would hardly have been driven to that desperate re- 
source — unless it were some trouble of her own. Hapless 
sea-flower, Heaven knows how pitiful your story may be ! 
How could maiden purity and the heart's innocence sur- 
vive in such an atmosphere ? " 

Mrs. Montrose was lodged au qtiatrikme. There was a 
lift, a shabby iron cage, which Daniel contemplated with 
some distrust ; but the hazards of the ascent were less 
appalling than the idea of walking up four flights of stairs. 
The porter would have sent him up alone, like a large bird 
in too small a cage, but the poet laid his hand sternly on 
the porter's sleeve. 

** Go with me, my good man," he said ; " if lives are in 
jeopardy we will share the danger." 

The man grinned. The increased weight did not lessen 
the risk, and Monsieur was heavy enough to fill a lift 
which was warranted for only three passengers. Looking 
admiringly at that magnificent frame, the Proven9al 
thought Monsieur an ample equivalent for three of the 
thin little maiden ladies of the Cook's Tourist class whom 
he was in the habit of sending skyward. 

^^ Numiro cent quatorse^ au bout du corridor ^^^ said the 
porter, when Daniel had landed, gingerly, on the grubby 
stone floor. " Madame n^est pas sortie. " 

Daniel knocked at the door at the end of the corridor, 
and an English voice answered, ** Entree." He opened 
the door, and found himself in a room where everything 
was odious except the view outside — that divine prospect 
which includes Rocca Bruno and Mentone, and the 
romantic promontory of Bordighera, and all the wonder- 
world of wooded hills and snow-capped mountains, olive 
and cypress, aloe and palm. 

The room was shabby and tawdry as to furniture, and 
was disgraced by a slovenliness that surprised even Daniel's 
experience of unlovely rooms. A gaudy velvet curtain 
hung half-way across an unmade bed ; a time-worn and 
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battered old trunk stood open, revealing a chaos of tumbled 
chiffon and tattered lace, limp ribbon, creased satin, and 
soiled muslin, that overflowed on to the carpet like weeds 
cast up by the tide. Half-a-dozen band-boxes of various 
sizes stood about the floor, open or only half shut, from 
which picture hats of unspeakable smartness — feathered, 
jewelled, flowered, ribboned, aigretted — emerged into the 
clear, bright light. A breakfast tray occupied the dressing- 
table, among the litter of brushes and combs, and there 
was a lidless powder-box that reminded Daniel of Wilhelm 
Meister's first sweetheart. But if Wilhelm felt a certain 
charm in Phillina's Bohemian surroundings, Daniel Lester 
was too much of a sybarite to love uncleanliness. The 
divine forms, the archetjrpal beauty he worshipped, ad- 
mitted no element of dirt or disorder. 

A woman, no longer young, but whose ripe beauty 
might have been attractive in a fairer environment, rose 
hastily and in some confusion at sight of the tall figure in 
spotless summer raiment, the handsome debonair face, the 
sapphire pin in the white silk tie. 

" Pardong ! " she exclaimed. ** I thought it was the 
gar9ong for the platto. " 

She glanced at the tray, and, meeting Daniel's keen 
blue eyes, saw that he had noted the empty carafon that 
had held brandy, and the ends of half-a-dozein cigarettes. 

"My room is in an awful muddle,"' she apologized. 
"My movements are so uncertain that I've hardly un- 
packed ; and then in this wretched hotel there is actually 
no place for anything, and all the pegs drop out of the 
horrid plaster wall. Will you take a chair, or will you go 
down to the drawing-room, where I will follow you in a 
few minutes — if — if your visit is really meant for me," 
she added, hesitatingly, "and not a case of a wrong 
number?" 

"No, there is no mistake. My name is Lester — Daniel 
Lester. You may have heard of me. " 

" Yes," she answered, vaguely, looking at him with a 
puzzled air, and then recovering herself quickly. " Oh, 
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yes, of course. I have heard your name — often and often. 
You are a famous literary man." 

**I am a poet, madam. That is my only claim to dis- 
tinction ; but in an age when poetry is almost a vanished 
art, an exhausted force, that counts for something. " 

"Of course. Oh, I have heard of Daniel Lester's 
beautiful poems. I think they have them in the Tauchnitz 
books," she added, grasping at an idea. 

^* I am here on a very serious mission, Mrs. Montrose. 
I have come to talk to you about your daughter." 

"About my little Helen? You have seen her — made 
her acquaintance ? But when could that be ? " 

"Very recently." 

" The child is so shy, so reserved. I have never known 
her make friends." 

" She has found friends in my wife and me." 

" You are married ? " 

"Yes, to the most amiable, the most sympathetic of 
women. When did you last see your daughter, Mrs. 
Montrose ? " 

The handsome arched eyebrows, somewhat assisted by 
art, went up with a look of inward questioning. When ? 
Was the child at dinner yesterday, or had she one of her 
tiresome headaches ? 

" I think it was after dinner," she said. " Helen goes 
to bed very early, and I did not see her when I came from 
the Rooms." 

" And this morning ? " ^ 

" Oh, this morning, she is over the hill's and far away," 
Mrs. Montrose answered, lightly. "The romantic child 
adores this place, and is always roaming about alone, 
instead of keeping me company. She has been out all 
the morning, no doubt, off and away before I was awake. 
Her room is next to mine ; I haven't heard a sound." She 
opened the door of the adjoining room and looked in. 
" No, she is not there." 

There was a pause, an exclamation at sight of the little 
bed with its undisturbed coverlet, then a scream, as 
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Helen's mother read a brief scrawl which the girl had left 
in an envelope on the dressing-table. 

" Good-bye, mother. I cannot bear my life any longer. 
May God be good to you when I am gone." 

'' Oh, Heaven, she has killed herself! " cried the mother, 
distractedly, and then followed a burst of hysterical sob- 
bing, screams, and strange guttural cries. 

Daniel found her crouching by the empty bed, with her 
hands twisted in her hair. It was splendid hair still, long 
and thick, and she had pulled down the loose pile of 
tresses and let them fall round her. She looked like 
a modern copy of the Magdalen, sitting on the floor, 
veiled in her hair. 

He took time to look round the room before he relieved 
the tension of the situation. It was a miserable little 
bedchamber, a mere slip of space filched from the larger 
room. The narrow bed, the chest of drawers which 
served at once for washstand and dressing-table, and one 
chair, comprised all its furniture. 

For charm there was the blue sky outside, and the far- 
off promontory of Bordighera, seen through the cheapest 
thing in French windows. Daniel's quick eye took in 
every detail, from the one limp hoiland frock and straw 
sailor hat hanging against the wall to the tattered 
Tauchnitz volume of Browning on the dressing-table, and 
the little bunch of wild anemones in a twopenny vase. 
Poverty and neglect spoke loud in the daughter's room, as 
vice and self-indulgence had spoken in the mother's. 

"Pray control your agitation, Mrs. Montrose! Your 
daughter is safe. She tried — very foolishly — to make 
away with herself at daybreak from the rocks at Beaulieu 
— but I was there." 

" You saved her ! Oh, you blessed man ! " She fell 
on her knees before him, clasping and kissing his big 
white hand. " Oh, bless you, bless you, bless you, you 
good, brave man I How could I have lived if she had 
killed herself — to carry that thought about with me— 
everywhere — all day long? I could not have borne it." 
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**She must have been sorely distressed before she 
attempted such a thing," Daniel said, gravely, as he 
assisted her to rise from her kneeling attitude. 

He almost wondered at his own seriousness ; he, whose 
general tone was badinage, whose accustomed attitude 
was that of the scoffer. He felt as if he were acting in 
a tragedy, and was surprised to find himself so fine an 
artist in an untried line. 

'' It was hard that she should want to die — having a 
mother," he said. 

'' You think I was a cruel mother ! By the One above 
us, I never said an unkind word to her." 

** You only neglected her." 

"Neglected? No — she was always — almost always — 
under the same roof with me. It was her fault that we 
were not better pals — more together." 

** Do you think it was good for her to be with you, 
Mrs. Montrose? Do you think the things she saw 
and heard in your company were good for a girl of 
eighteen? " 

'' I didn't make the world I live in, Mr. Lester. I have 
to take life as I find it. But my Helen — my lovely girl — is 
she really, really safe ? " 

** She is more than safe. She is with my wife, in the 
sweet atmosphere of a poet's home. Poor child I How 
she must have loathed this hotel." 

"The cooking is very bad," Mrs. Montrose said, 
apologetically, "and there is always a draught from that 
window. It burst open one stormy night and threw the 
dressing-table over with a horrid crash. I thought it was 
an earthquake. But in this life we must do the best we 
can, Mr. Lester." 

" The best, yes I But how many of us do that, do you 
think, Mrs. Montrose ? " 

She seated herself on her daughter's bed with a weary 
air, crying, and mopping her eyes with a lace handker- 
chief in a languid way. 

"I am a very unhappy woman," she said. "Every- 
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thing has gone wrong with me in life. You are not 
deceiving me about Helen ? " 

** Here is the telegram she wrote for you. I brought it 
myself, because I wanted to see you, and to arrange your 
daughter's destiny." 

She took the message eagerly, pored over the words, 
and then lifted the paper to her lips and kissed it again 
and again. 

**You have made me a happy woman," she said; 
'' and if you will be so kind as to wait in the drawing- 
room for ten minutes Pll put on a gown and hat and be 
ready to go with you." 

" To go with me ? Where ? " 

" To thank your dear wife for her goodness. To fetch 
my poor girl." 

" Helen is not coming back to you, Mrs. Montrose. 
That is what I am here to talk about, after having 
relieved your maternal anxiety." 

''She is not coming back to her mother? My only 
child — the only being I have on this earth to care for?" 

" You have cared for her to such good purpose that she 
has tried to drown herself. No, Mrs. Montrose, Helen will 
not sleep in this windy slip of a room any more. What- 
ever her fate may be, her path will be remote from yours." 

" I see I You are full of prejudice and uncharitable- 
ness, like the rest of the world — the world of prosperous 
Pharisees, who have never known what it is to look at 
their last shilling. And do you want my daughter to 
starve ? What will you make of her ? She has no educa- 
tion for a governess. She has no talent for the stage — 
and I know how difficult it is to get on there, even with 
youth and beauty. Do you think she will be better off in 
a theatre than in her mother's care ? " 

" Worse, perhaps. But she is not going into a theatre* 
She is going to be cared for by w^." 

There was a grandeur in his utterance of the pronoun, 
an air of self-reliance and illimitable power, which im- 
pressed and subdued the outraged parent. 
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*^ You need have no uneasiness about your daughter's 
future/' pursued Daniel; ''my wife and I have adopted 
her." 

" And you will provide for her ? " 

" We shall have her provided for." 

** I don't understand." 

^' My wife and I are not rich enough to indulge our 
benevolent feelings in the handsome manner which alone 
would be reconcilable with my ideas of life," said Daniel, 
in his grand slow way, the large baritone voice rolling out 
the words as if they were organ music. '' My wife has a 
comfortable income, and I am largely recompensed for 
anything I write ; but I am an expensive man, and we 
require all our money for ourselves. But I am also a 
philanthropist ; and when I see a good work to be done I 
never hesitate." 

'' But if you have no money to spare?" faltered Mrs. 
Montrose. 

She looked at the crumpled telegram again, wanting to 
be sure of something, for she began to suspect this bland 
visitor of being a lunatic. 

"There are always other people," he said, calmly. 
** When I am inspired with a noble idea I can always find 
somebody to finance the situation. There is money for 
good deeds in abundance, Mrs. Montrose ; piles of gold 
lying idle in rich men's coffers, waiting to be utilized. It 
is the idea that is wanting. I contribute that." 

''And can you really find a comfortable place for my 
poor girl — as companion to a lady — as amanuensis ? She 
writes a good hand, she has a charming voice, and she 
plays the piano very prettily." 

" Well, I will relieve you of the burden of her mainten* 
ance; and I will pledge myself — I, Daniel Lester — that 
she shall be comfortably provided for in a respectable 
environment — on one condition." 

"What can that be?" she asked, falteringly, her 
perceptions being quick enough to forecast humiliating 
terms. 
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**That you renounce all claim to your daughter, and 
promise never to spring yourself or any friend of yours 
upon her, in any place where she may be." 

"That is a most cruel — most degrading — condition^ 
Mr. Lester." 

"It is not cruel — considering your relations with your 
daughter ; and it is not meant to be degrading. Helen 
shall write to you once or twice a year, so that you may 
know she lives, and that all is well with her. And in 
time to come — if you should be very ill " 

" On my death-bed, I suppose you mean ? " 

" Oh, we must all come to that. It is horrid, but inevit- 
able. We know that He is there, Mrs. Montrose, the 
Shadow cloaked from head to foot, who keeps the keys of 
all the creeds ! If you should be desperately ill, and yearn 
for your daughter's presence, you may communicate with 
her — through me — and she shall go to you." 

"Is that all? To give my daughter away — as if she 
was a dog I was tired of." 

" Have you never been tired of her — never felt her 
existence a difficulty ? " 

" I own that she has been difficult to get on with," 
Mrs. Montrose admitted, after a pause, while Daniel, who 
had flung the casements apart, stood looking seaward, 
his massive form standing half in and half out of the 
room. " We haven't hit our horses together — she hates 
gaiety, and I get the horrors if I am much alone. She 
won't go about with me — she's always complaining of my 
hats. She would like me to be a dowdy creature, like 
some of the poor ladies at the convalescent home, and to 
look sixty before I am forty." 

" The difference in temperament would always keep you 
and your daughter strangers mentally. It is far better 
that you should each be free to tread your own path in 
life. After all life is so complex. Nobody should be 
burdened with another's destiny." 

" And yet you, a stranger, would take my daughter's 
destiny into your hands." 
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** L have a large way of looking at things, Mrs. Mont- 
rose. I see the possibilities of the life around me. I 
have a friend — a woman of wealth and position, idle, ex- 
travagant, generous. It is she who will provide for your 
daughter, if you consent to my terms." 

'Mt is a hard thing for a mother to renounce all claim 
to her child, Mr. Lester. Will you give me a day to 
consider your offer? " 

** Not a day, not an hour. Five minutes, if you like.'* 

Mrs. Montrose rolled up her hair, shook out her tea- 
gown, and went back to the larger room, Daniel following 
her. He seated himself in his leisurely way, and took up 
a tattered Tauchnitz novel, the property of the hotel, and 
the only book in the room, while Helen's mother moved 
about with a troubled, irresolute air, looking out of the 
window, taking up a mantle from the chair where it had 
been flung, and throwing it down again, her brows bent 
in gloomy thought. 

**Is this lady — who would take Helen — a respectable 
person ? " she asked. 

** She has thirty thousand a year, a house in Mayfair, 
a cottage on the Thames, and a villa at Beaulieu. I don't 
know what more you can want," answered Daniel, in his 
placid, pococurante voice. 

" It is a grand chance for her ! I cannot — ^I must not — 
stand in her light. Whatever my feelings may be — how- 
ever my heart, or my self-respect " 

" Quantiti ndgligeahle^^^ thought Daniel. 

** Whatever my feelings as a mother may suffer in part- 
ing with my girl — upon such cruel terms — I am bound to 
consider her interests. It shall be as you wish, Mr. 
Lester. You have saved her life — ^you have a great 
claim." 

"Oh, that is not worth remembering, i was hardly 
out of my depth," said the Colossus. 

"But you will let me know what is settled for her? 
You will not leave me in ignorance of her fate ? " 

" You shall know all that is necessary. And, remember, 
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you do not surrender your rights to the first comer. I am 
Daniel Lester," 

** True — ^yes — certainly," assented Mrs. Montrose, and 
again that troubled look came into her countenance, she 
never having lived in that world of advanced culture and 
hard log-rolling in which Daniel Lester was a star of the 
first magnitude. 

" And now that we have settled everything in a friendly 
spirit, will you tell me all you can about your daughter? " 
said Daniel. '' Imprimis, has she a father living? " 

" Her father died twelve years ago. He had been 
dead to me and my child ever since she was a baby. Ah, 
if I cared to speak out, Mr. Lester, you would know that 
my daughter has blue blood — very blue blood — in her 
veins." 

'' But not blue blood that she can take credit for among 
the Philistines ? " hazarded Daniel. 

" I was so young," faltered Mrs. Montrose. ** I was 
not eighteen when he began to pay me attentions. You 
may have heard of my Perdita." 

" Yes, I have heard." 

''There had not been such a success for years. I was 
intoxicated with the worship I received — the bouquets — 
the jewels. Ah, Mr. Lester, no man can imagine what 
a girl's trials are when she is young and beautiful, and 
without one true friend in the world." 

''A poet can," said Daniel. ''He is something more 
than a man. He has sympathy and ynderstanding for 
every passion and every grief. He knows every note 
in the gamut of life. ' He is clearly distinct from the 
people that surround him, but this very distinction binds 
him closer to them, makes him want their wants, rejoice 
over their joys, be cast down by their sorrows.' That 
is how the man of science has defined the man of genius," 
said Daniel, pleased with a definition that seemed to fit 
himself exactly. 

He paused, took a turn in the narrow space, and re- 
sumed in a matter-of-fact voice — 
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** Your friend — the first friend — ^behaved badly then ? '* 

** He deserted me^ Mr. Lester, before my child could 
walk alone." 

** But may not there have been some provocation ? May 
not the desertion have been — mutual ? " 

"I may have been frivolous," she admitted, reddening, 
" but he was very cruel. I was so young." 

** So was Desdemona ; but Othello was not disposed to 
be lenient on that account. So he left you, and renounced 
all claim upon his child ? " 

** I hardly like to say how shamefully he behaved. He 
denied my child's rights, and it was only a short time 
before his death that a friend of mine, a solicitor, induced 
him to give me a lump sum for her education, on condi- 
tion that he was never to be appealed to again." 

** A lump sum? A thousand pounds, for instance?" 
suggested Daniel. 

'* How did you know ? " asked Mrs. Montrose, startled 
at his perspicacity. 

^' A man in that position could not afford to give less. 
And I apprehend the money was not spent on your 
daughter's education, since you tell me she is un- 
educated." 

^* We had to exist. I did the best I could with a paltry 
thousand. It was too small a sum to invest — and we had 
to live upon it." 

** Did Helen ever see this man? " 

« Never since she was three years old. She knows 
nothing of her rights. Oh, Mr. Lester, gifted as you are, 
you cannot imagine what I had to suffer after I was fiung 
upon the world at nineteen years of age." 

** Imagination is my stock in trade, Mrs. Montrose. 
I can realize your painful experience ; and I want to save 
your daughter from a repetition of your life — which, after 
all, is the natural life of a woman so placed. Environ- 
ment is everything. Lucretia without her respectable 
husband, her maidens, and her spinning-wheel, would have 
been a different person. She might have taken the Tar- 
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quin episode as something inevitable, not worth troubling 
about. Well, so much for yourself. And now about your 
daughter ? Has there been no tragedy in her young life ? 
She has a look of having suffered something more than 
the world's neglect." 

•* She is so young," faltered Mrs. Montrose. 

'* Not too young to have loved unwisely, and to have 
suffered from a lover's treachery." 

" Has she told you? " 

** Nothing but her unhappiness, her despair." 

** She was such a child ! I was obliged to leave her the 
winter before last," Mrs. Montrose began, with an agitated 
air. ^^You ought to know, I suppose, since you are 
going to be answerable for her fate. I had to leave her. 
We were in lodgings in Chelsea — not at all smart, but 
quite comfortable — and I had to go to San Remo to take 
care of an invalid friend, an old, old friend who had been 
kind to me in the past." 

** But he would not allow you to have your daughter 
with you." 

She looked at him curiously. She had been going to 
tell him her sick friend was a lady, but something in 
Daniel's face suggested the uselessness of lying. 

** He was very ill," she said, ** The doctors had given 
him over. It would have worried him to have had Helen 
there — a young girl — wanting to be amused. And he was 
not rich enough to pay for three people at the hotel. We 
were at the best hotel. He died there, poor dear, and 
that was very expensive. " 

** He left you something, I hope? " 

''Only two hundred and fifty pounds. His relations 
were harpies, and grudged me even that, threatened to 
dispute the will, and talked of undue influence. " 

•' Undue influence, for two hundred and fifty pounds ! " 
exclaimed Daniel. ''Oh, the littleness of human nature I 
Well, you left Helen at Chelsea " 

" In the care of a friend whom I thought I could safely 
trust." 
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^' Your laodlady/' hazarded Daniel. 

** How did you know? " 

'^I am a poet, Mrs. Montrose. Poets know all about 
people." 

**Mrs. Burnay was a dear old thing, not the common 
class of landlady. I had every right to think my daughter 
safe in her care." 

** Yet the event proved that you were wrong? " 

**A week after I left a young man took the drawing- 
room floor. There was a fatality about it, for the rooms 
had been empty for nearly three months. He was a 
musical man. He gave singing lessons, and sang in 
public at the suburban music-halls. The landlady thought 
a great deal of him, and introduced him to Helen, and he 
tried her voice, and offered to give her lessons for nothing. 
She has a fine contralto voice, and a perfect ear, poor 
child. Mrs. Burnay was always there to look after her ; 
it was all quite proper. Heaven knows how he ever got 
such influence over her, but before I came home he had 
persuaded her to marry him at the registrar's ofHce. It 
was a proper marriage, so far as that went, and seemed 
right enough ; but I was very angry with Helen for having 
thrown herself away upon a young man who was living 
from hand to mouth and giving six lessons for a guinea, 
and with Mrs. Burnay for letting her do it." 

** It could not be called a brilliant match." 

''She was so lovely, and only just eighteen. I had 
named her Helen because I knew such an exquisite baby 
would be a lovely woman. I was wild when I thought of 
how she had thrown herself away — and I gave the singing 
man a bit of my mind. They had been married nearly 
two months when I came home, and they were living in 
lodgings at Vauxhall. Mrs. Burnay thought I should be 
glad to have my girl provided for. I need not tell you 
that I was indignant at such treatment, and I expressed 
myself very strongly. Helen took his part in our quarrel, 
and I shook the dust of their drawing-room floor off my 
feet, and I saw no more of my daughter for three or four 
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months, when she came back tx> me, a washed-out rag, ill 
and heart-broken, and told me she had left him for ever.** 

" He had ill-treated her?" 

''Worse than that. A terrible drunken woman had 
met them in the street one afternoon and claimed him as 
her husband." 

" And it was a true bill ? " 

" Yes ; the wretch had married her three years before. 
She was a singer at the London music-halls, had been a 
celebrity, earning her thirty or forty pounds a week, but 
had taken to drink soon after their marriage. He had 
deserted her; and but for that accidental running up 
against her in the street he might have kept free of her 
for the rest of his life. Think of my poor child's feelings 
when he confessed the state of the case, and when she 
knew how she had been cheated I " 

" Did she love him, do you think? " 

** I don't know. She has never opened her mind freely 
to me as another daughter might have done. She was 
very unhappy, and nothing I could do to brisk her up and 
make her forget her troubles was of any use. She has 
never taken to my friends, Mr. Lester. It was enough 
for me to like anyone for her to dislike them. I'm afraid 
she has a proud, cold nature, and that whatever you do 
for her you will never get much gratitude or affection out 
of her. At least, that has been my experience. " 

'' I will risk that. You have not told me the man's 
name. " 

'' Montero. Charles Montero. He was a Spaniard by 
birth, but he had been brought up in London. If Helen 
had seen as much of well-bred men as I have she would 
have known he was a cad." 

** One more question. Was there no ineffaceable result 
of the marriage ? " 

She looked at him with a puzzled air, before she grasped 
his meaning. 

"No, thank Heaven, none." 

"Then your daughter is free to fulfil her destiny. I 

D 
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believe it will be a bright one. Beauty has a high price 
in this expensive age, Mrs. Montrose, if it be brought to 
the proper market, but beauty in those Rooms down 
yonder," with a backward wave of his hand towards the 
open window, " is a pearl thrown among swine." 

And now, having fulfilled his mission, Daniel Lester 
bade Mrs. Montrose a stately adieu. 

She stopped him as he was leaving the room. 

" Please, please, one moment ! " she cried, rushing into 
her daughter's sleeping-closet, and reappearing with a 
couple of tattered Tauchnitz volumes, **Her Tennyson 
and Browning," she said, putting the books into his hands. 
" She cannot live without them. Please give them to her, 
with her mother's dear love, and tell her that it is for her 
good — only for her good — that I part with her." 

Tears choked her. She waved him away with an 
agitated movement of her jewelled hand, and flung her- 
self into an easy chair, oblivious of the ragged silk petti- 
coat hanging over it. 

** That was human," mused Daniel, as he went down- 
stairs. '' I like her better for that — poor, beautiful, un- 
fortunate wretch, that might have been a duchess, like 
Gay's Polly, if she had been lucky." 

He stowed the books in the pockets of his loose over- 
coat, reluctantly, and strolled down to his luncheon on 
the terrace in front of the M6tropole. 

There was a band playing the overture to Tannh^user, 
there were Royal personages lunching at a table near 
him, there was the purple curtain of the Bougainvillea 
on the walls and the terrace, the luxury of yellow roses 
and pink geranium, there was the recherche food, and his 
favourite brand of champagne, with appetite and leisure 
to enjoy; and the poet felt himself all the better for 
having waited an extra half-hour for his luncheon and 
gratified bis benevolent instincts. 



CHAPTER IV 
HOW DANIEL BECAME DANIEL 

DANIEL had begun life amidst the humdrum domes- 
ticities of an East Anglian parsonage. His father 
was vicar of Little Binford, an agricultural parish, with a 
stipend that barely sufficed for the daily necessities of a 
large family, without a friend outside the narrow circle of 
the little town and its surrounding villages, and, therefore, 
without hope of preferment ; a conscientious, slow-think- 
ing man, who had worked hard at Cambridge and passed 
with honours in the Mathematical Tripos. The earlier 
years of his manhood had been spent as mathematical 
master in one of the big public schools ; and here he had 
found the one friend of his life, the owner of a fine 
property in Suffolk, by whose gift, seven years after, he 
obtained the cure in which he was to spend the rest of his 
days. 

Daniel was the youngest of four sons, and by the time 
he appeared upon the scene, Mr. Lester and his wife had 
exhausted their energies in the endeavour to provide 
careers for the other three. 

" Another son ! " groaned the vicar, when this last 
arrow dropped into his quiver. 

Daniel was a superfluity ; he was matter in the wrong 
place. Ralph, the eldest, was at Sandhurst ; John was on 
the Britannia; Peter, aged seven, was already dedicated 
to the Indkm Civil Service and destined for Coopers Hill. 
And nowy after an interlude of two daughters, appeared 

Daniel. 
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''We shall have to bring him up to commerce," said 
Mr. Lester, drearilyi and the word was terrible in the 
ears of his pale helpmeet, who prided herself on her 
pedigree and distant connections, all useless and un- 
friendly, and that strain of blue blood which was the 
only heritage she was able to bestow upon a family of 
five girls and four boys. 

She shuddered at the idea of commerce. No Mandel- 
wood had ever been in trade. Rather than soil their 
aristocratic hands with vulgar traffic they had seen their 
fortunes dwindle to vanishing point. Mrs. Lester had 
been trained in the stern school of genteel poverty. She 
could suffer privations which would have broken the 
spirit of a shopkeeper's wife ; but she could not endure 
the thought of her children dropping to a lower step 
upon the social ladder. To her that ladder was of para- 
mount importance, and she had the steps always in her 
mind. 

She was thankful that her two elder sons were to be in 
the Services ; but she thought it hard on Ralph that his 
younger brother should be in the senior service. 

'' Daniel is such a lovely child," she sighed ; *' be is the 
biggest and handsomest of them all." 

" We have always thought that of the new baby, dear," 
siud the vicar, bending over the bassinet, with the little- 
last-one's pink fingers clasped round his own forefinger ; 
''but certainly this child is a fine creature — ^such magnifi- 
cent blue eyes, with such a grand look in them. And 
he will be a big man, I believe, judging by the size of his 
hand." 

The vicar said " he will be a big man " without so much 
as an "unberufen" or a "please God." The vicarage 
children had never been sick or sorry. Splendid health 
and large appetites had been the rule of life at Little 
Binford ; and, having never known the carking care of an 
invalid nursery, Mr. and Mrs. Lester had been able to 
support the trial of small means and a monotonous exist- 
ence. Cheerfulness had prevailed in the grim old stone 
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vicarage, reputed Elizabethan; and even the occasional 
incursion of a tribe of rats from adjacent cornfields had 
been regarded rather as an opportunity for sport than as 
cause for lamentation. The pig-sty, the poultry yard, the 
capacious vegetable garden and five-acre orchard, gave an 
air of plenty where cash was sparse ; and to any Londoner 
who was taken to tea at the vicarage Mr. Lester's house 
seemed the home of rustic abundahce. 

In these rural surroundings, in the sunny orchard, in 
the smiling meadows of the glebe, in the garden crammed 
with old-fashioned flowers, and sloping to the reedy shore 
of a little river which had been the joy of all the Lester 
children, Daniel slipped pleasantly from infant to boy. 
Force of circumstances gave him a much happier child- 
hood than his brothers had enjoyed. Exhausted with his 
previous efforts, which, with each of the elder sons, had 
begun before the child was breeched, Mr. Lester let 
Daniel run wild, oppressed with no more schooling than 
his father could find time to give him in the intervals of 
parish work. The boy was a magnificent creature — 
physically and mentally. On that one point there was no 
doubt. All the sons and daughters were fine, and none 
was stupid ; but this was the flower of the flock, and his 
parents loved him as the last of a large family is apt to 
be loved. His five sisters were never tired of admiring 
him, or of cutting bread and butter for his jam sand- 
wiches at the schoolroom tea ; and the devoted Fraulein, 
who had taught the five girls all that they knew, delighted 
to add an extra hour to her day's work and to initiate 
Daniel in the language and literature of her country. 

He took to German as the proverbial duck takes to 
water. From Ollendorff to Schiller, from Grimms' 
Goblins to Goethe's Faust^ his progress was swift and 
his labour imperceptible. He learnt to read German 
without effort, but put aside the grammar as a subject 
for future consideration. 

*^ I hate Latin because it is all grammar," he told the 
Fr&ulein when he was twelve years old. ** I have never 
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been able to see the use of grammar. I shall learn to 
talk good German when I am at Heidelberg." 

" When I am at Heidelberg" became a frequent phrase 
with Daniel ; and his father, who would never have 
thought of a German University for his youngest born, 
was very glad not to be obliged to think of Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

All question of commerce had been put aside before 
Daniel was thirteen. The child, who was to be father to 
the man, had shown so marked a proclivity towards 
literature that it would have been sheer cruelty in a 
parent to consider that bright mind in connection with 
scales and weights, bills of lading, tare and tret, or any 
of the repellent phrases that make for commercial wealth. 

Daniel was a poet. Like Pope he lisped in numbers, 
and like Pope reflected the age in which he lived. But 
his school was German. Goethe and Schiller, Heine and 
Burger were his masters. From the time that the Fraulein 
read him to sleep with Schiller's ballads, and when the 
dreams of his head upon his bed had been of the slaying 
of the dragon or the forging of the bell, he had loved 
German poetry with a passionate love. 

So when the time came, having made up his mind about 
it five years before, Daniel went to Heidelberg, and lived 
the common student's life, drank innumerable bocks, 
painted hideous caricatures on the wall or the ceiling of 
the students' prison, courted fair-haired Gretchens, was 
looked up to and admired by his comrades for his strength, 
his beauty, his cleverness, and for that smiling good- 
nature which was the brilliant surface of an unqualified 
selfishness. Daniel loved the most gifted and beautiful 
being he knew, and that being was himself. 

On leaving Heidelberg Daniel started on a two years' 
tour as bear-leader to a noble young Austrian. They 
visited Ceylon and India, America and Japan, and Daniel 
improved his mind at the expense of the wealthy Graf 
whose son he had in charge. The boy found him a delight- 
ful companion, and, on the Socratic and oral method, an 
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admirable teacher ; for Daniel loved to talk, and, being 
crammed with all that is best in literature, his talk could 
not fail to instruct and enlighten. The young Graf went 
back to Vienna cultivated to brilliancy, without there 
having been any laborious grinding, or indeed any book- 
work on Daniel's part. 

The family in East Anglia were pining all this time for 
a sight of Daniel ; but they rejoiced unselfishly in the 
good fortune that gave him the enjoyment of fair and 
distant lands. 

"What a poet he will be after his Oriental tour," said 
Jane, his eldest sister, '^ when he could write so beautifully 
before he had ever been out of Suffolk ! " 

The wanderer returned on a flying visit — returned to be 
admired and f^ted, and then went forth again to do more 
bear-leading as tutor in an English family, the father a 
baronet of ancient lineage, with a large place in Bucks, 
and an income much too small for his position and 
aspirations. 

•* Your private tutoring is a very good beginning," said 
the vicar, "but I conclude that after this engagement, 
which will g^ve you some experience of English social life, 
you will try for a mastership in one of the big public 
schools. Your splendid abilities ought to secure a good 
berth, though you are not in Orders, which might other- 
wise be a drawback." 

** My dear father," cried Daniel, rising slowly from a 
low basket chair, in all his magnificence of height and 
bulk, ** you cannot suppose that I am going to devote my 
life to teaching classes of perennial boys — boys by fifties 
and hundreds — everlasting boys I Ye gods, what a martyr- 
dom for a man with thought and fancy ! And what should 
I teach ? My classics are of the most humdrum quality. 
And as for mathematics, if I know that two and two make 
four it is only by hearsay. I have no innate knowledge of 
the fact, no instinct that tells me they can't make five." 

•* But, my dear boy " gasped the vicar. 

" Then as for games — those atrocious games which are 
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now the stepping-stones to bishoprics — ^they are loathsome 
to me. I detest cricket, and consider football a sport for 
primeval savages — a whooping devil's dance that ought 
never to have survived the Stone Age. I a public-school- 
master ! I, Daniel Lester ! " 

«« But " 

** If there is one creature on earth most abhorrent to 
me it is the average boy." 

•* But, Daniel " reiterated the vicar, gasping as if 

his son's vehemence had taken his breath away. 

" Imprimis, he is always dirty " 

** If you refuse to try for a mastership — a good one — 
Wellington or Rugby, for instance — what other course is 
open to you ? " 

**My dear father, g^ve yourself no concern about my 
career. That was settled long ago." 

** What do you mean? " 

**l amsL poet." 

*• Yes, my dear boy, we all know how gifted you are — 
and that you have written some very sweet lyrics " 

*'The flutter of the bird just dropped out of the nest, 
before his wings are grown," murmured Daniel, com- 
placently. 

" We all admire you — ^but poetry, though delightful as 
mental recreation, is not a profession " 

^' I beg your pardon, Tennyson has shown us that 
poetry is a profession — and a paying one." 

** Oh, of course, if you consider the highest " 

*' I consider nothing but the highest Have no fear for 
your Benjamin's future, my dear, kind dad ! I have the 
golden cup in my sack — and not a stolen one. I am 
a poet, and my verses will pay. As for this bear-leading, 
I regard it only as an easy way of seeing men and manners, 
which costs you nothing and gives me time to mature my 
genius. The young Graf is an intelligent lad, and he was 
quite good enough to talk to. Coleridge found perfect 
satisfaction in discoursing philosophy to a child in a pina- 
fore. My mode of education was purely Conversational. 
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We sat in verandas, and smoked cigarettesi and sipped 
iced drinks, while I talked. Any ruder form of culture 
would have been impossible in the tropics. " 

Mr. Lester looked with a wondering gaze at his best- 
loved son. His admiration was mixed with distrust. 
Daniel's arrogance frightened him ; and yet he thought 
that John Milton must have faced the future with the same 
confidence in those young days when he wrote Comus 
for his patrician pupils. Could he desire that his eagle 
should coo or bend the neck like a dove? And he had no 
doubt that somehow an eagle had been hatched in that 
dull old country vicarage — an eagle reared upon jam sand- 
wiches, and declaiming his first poetic flights at penny 
readings in the parish room. 

" Well, my dear boy, if you think you can make a living 
by literature—" 

** I shall make a fortune." 

*'And, remember, if the world uses you badly, there is 
always a home for you here. It may be a humble one, 
but " 

"It is always comfortable — always dear. However 
high I may soar I shall not forget the— jampots — of Little 
Binford." 



CHAPTER V 
A GIRL'S DREAM 

DANIEL*S life at Pernor Park, In the family of Sir 
James Perrior, was not quite such an ideal existence 
as his roving charge with the young Graf. The purse- 
strings were no longer at his command, and the expenses 
of travel were no longer an unconsidered detail. But 
Perrior House was a fine specimen of domestic architec- 
ture after Nash, and the Italian garden was a place to 
dream in ; so Daniel's first summer in the Perrior family 
found him satisfied with his fate. The work was very 
easy, for the hope of the family was a tall, overgrown 
youth, with a weak chest, and Daniel was bidden to spare 
him all onerous studies. A little Homer, a little Horace, 
and improving modern books, travels, memoirs, history, for 
afternoon reading in his hammock, swung under one of the 
Spanish chestnuts on the lawn behind the house, trees 
that were like towers of darkly shining foliage. 

Though so poor a classic Daniel had certain episodes 
of the Iliad in his heart of hearts, while his father had 
ground the half-dozen favourite Horatian odes which he 
himself was able to construe into his youngest-born's 
mind ; and Sir James, who was a county member and a 
keen politician, was perfectly satisfied with his son's pro- 
gress, if he saw him sauntering in the garden with 
Maclean's Horace under his arm. That atmosphere of 
bookishness and culture which Daniel carried about with 
him seemed worth his salary, poorly as Sir James's 
diminished rental could afford the expenses of life. 
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Lady Pernor had died some years before Daniel's tutor- 
ship, leaving a son and daughter, the girl senior by 
three years — a somewhat arrogant young person, with a 
perfect consciousness of being a beauty, and of possess- 
ing brain-power. She was fond of her brother as her 
brother ; but she had a very poor opinion of so tame a 
creature, without aims or ambitions, content to be treated 
as a chronic invalid, and sighing for no wider outlook 
than the thousand-acre farms and oaks and beeches of the 
Perrior estate. 

Nora Perrior was in her first year of long frocks and 
late dinners when Daniel entered the family circle ; and 
the advent of a handsome young giant who loved talking, 
and could talk about anything and everything, made a 
marked improvement in the pleasantness of home. Her 
father's conversation, whether political or agricultural, 
was a prolonged jeremiad, and bored her to desperation, 
most especially as he required an appearance of being 
listened to. Her brother neither read nor thought ; but 
he could talk with enthusiasm of cricket and football, 
which he admired all the more because both were for- 
bidden to him. Daniel's entrance, with his air of universal 
knowledge, made a delightful diversion ; and, as he was 
the first young man with whom the girl of seventeen had 
been allowed anything like intimate acquaintance, it is 
only in the nature of things that Nora's primitive ideas of 
love found their focus in the person of the handsome 
tutor. 

Daniel was far too careful of his own interests to foster 
this bread-and-butter passion. Sentimental as he was 
himself, he knew how to make sentiment subservient to 
self-preservation. He had speedily discovered that the 
Perrior estates were dipped, and that Sir James was living 
beyond his income. He was one of those men who talk 
of their poverty at every meal, yet give ninety pounds a 
year to their cook, and have champagne at their family 
dinner three or four times a week. The house was com- 
fortable, and the stable was well maintained; but the 
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master's means were dwindling year by year ; and Miss 
Pernor would take her husband nothing but a handsome 
person and expensive habits. 

''A thousand a year is the least I could accept with a 
wife," Daniel told his mother, in one of those letters 
whose frank self-conceit the maternal mind took for the 
inspiration of coming greatness. "Poets must be fed. 
Fortune often lags at the heels of Fame. Even Tennyson 
had to live upon praise and wait for lucre." 

Daniel, so stoutly fortified by the armour of self-love, 
wavered between the fatherly and the fraternal in his 
treatment of Nora. At five-and-twenty he pretended to 
consider the girl of seventeen a child. He walked with 
her and her chaperon governess ; botanized, picnicked, 
explored ; was archaeological, historical, philosophical, 
poetical, frivolous, and absurd ; indulged himself to the 
full in the luxury of talk ; would even waste his evening 
hours on innocent drawing-room games with Nora and 
her girl friends ; would heave his huge bulk from chair to 
chair in *'Post," or rush about the room, breathless and 
exhausted, in the riot of "Musical Chairs"; would do 
anything and everything to make himself the most popular 
guest who ever crossed the threshold of Pernor House, 
but he never forgot his duty — to himself. He carefully 
avoided every chance of a tite-^-tite^ and never encour- 
aged Nora's preference, revealed to him by a hundred 
subtle indications, by so much as one sentimental glance. 

" She is a magnificent creature, and Td elope with her 
to-morrow if she had but a meagre thousand a year in her 
own right," he told himself, sitting at ease in one of the 
most luxurious chairs in the long, low drawing-room, and 
admiring Nora as she stood by the piano at the other end 
of the room, singing to Miss Nicolls's accompaniment, a 
splendid picture of youth and beauty, tall, with broad 
shoulders and supple waist, long arms, still of a school- 
girl slenderness, but ivory white, hair of red gold, large 
hazel eyes, an aquiline nose, full red lips, with a down- 
ward curve that suggested more of pride than tenderness. 
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'^ A splendid creature/' mused jDaniel, ^'and a creature 
that can love and can hate. Ten years hence men will 
look at her as I am looking now, and say, * A woman 
with a history/ She has the story written in her eyes and 
lips now, but it is by way of a prophecy. A beautiful, 
dangerous, unscrupulous creature! What a pity she 
should be only an obscure country squire's daughter! 
Give such a woman a fulcrum, and she would move the 
world, or — theiWest End, and the newspapers." 

When October came George Perrior showed signs of 
lung trouble, and his father took him to a London 
specialist, who ordered a winter in the Engadine — Pontre- 
sina or St. Moritz — for choice the latter. Sir James 
groaned at the expense. 

*^ Another nail in my coffin," he said, as he sipped his 
'74 champagne. 

Georgie — the much-indulged son and heir — could not 
travel alone. He must have his tutor ; and, stimulated 
by the young lady herself, who had a longing for foreign 
travel, he found that he could not live without his sister. 
The sensible chaperon governess must go in charge of the 
party, and her motherly care would be of as much service 
to the invalid boy as to her robust pupil. A man and a 
maid, of course, were indispensable. So there were six 
places to be booked in the sleeping-car, and six rooms to 
be engaged at the Kulm Hotel, and Sir James made the 
best of the situation by shutting up Perrior House and 
putting the house-servants on board wages, while three 
rooms in Jermyn Street were chosen as winter quarters 
for himself and his valet, the latter greatly rejoiced at ex- 
changing the dulness of the country and the daily labour 
of ** hunting things" for the easy care of town clothes 
and the evening relaxation at a theatre or music-hall. 

Life at the Kulm was a joyous holiday, between the 
dazzling whiteness of snow-covered hills and the thrilling 
blue of an Engadine sky. The invalid was not ill enough 
to damp anybody's spirits^ and was himself the merriest 
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of the party, having discovered in skating and toboggan- 
ing a sport that seemed almost as exciting as cricket or 
football. 

Nora was charmed with a life which provided two dances 
a week, and developed that natural gift for waltzing whose 
value she only discovered when she found she could com- 
mand more partners than any other girl in the hotel or 
any visitor from outside. She loved dancing, and she still 
better loved her own success, to see herself observed and 
admired ; most of all when Daniel Lester's tall figure 
stood conspicuous in the doorway, his great blue eyes 
watching her as she drifted round the room, as if she 
were wafted on the rush of the music like a leaf blown 
by the wind. 

"There is one thing you can do," Daniel told her, after 
a contemplative study of her performance. 

" Only one thing ? " 

" One thing you can do to perfection. Does anybody 
aspire to do more than that? You can dance. That is 
your hochste Spitse^ Oh, I know you have a fine voice, 
and have been well taught. But your singing leaves me 
cold. Your waltzing fires my blood. I shall have written 
one of my finest sonnets between now and sunrise — * On 
a girl, dancing.'" 

Nora flushed crimson, and her eyes sparkled at his 
praise. He was still the sole subject of her seventeen- 
year-old sentimentality, the source of all her romantic feel- 
ings. To walk those snowy hills with him, to sit in the 
hall or the corridor talking with him, or listening to the 
clever monologue which was his idea of conversation ; to 
pour out his tea, of which he could absorb as much as 
Dr. Johnson ; to pamper him with rolls and jam, beside 
the blazing logs, when the wind was rattling the curtained 
casements and the snow shutting out the world ; to hear 
him read his own verses, with infinite gusto and apprecia- 
tion, rolling the melodious lines upon his tongue, lapped 
in the sensuous delight of their music, constituted her 
present idea of bliss, and so long as he was not too 
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attentive to any other girl she was happy. She was at 
an age when there is little thought of the future, and 
when to live in the company of the beloved object is 
enough. 

But suddenly, like a dream when one awakens, her 
feelings for Daniel Lester changed. She still liked him, 
still thought him the cleverest man she had ever seen, and 
was still pleased to pour out tea and butter rolls for him. 
But the ideal Daniel had dropped out of her sky ; and she 
wondered that she could ever have felt at all sentimental 
about a young man who was so very fond of his dinner, 
and so insatiable at afternoon tea ; a young man who was 
distinctly self-indulgent, and hated to walk more than 
three miles at a stretch, or to be caught in the rain. 
Perhaps it was Daniel's poetry that she had cared for, 
and never Daniel himself. 

The awakening was brought about by the appearance 
of a new figure on the scene. Captain Belford, invalided 
home from the West Coast of Africa, came to spend the 
winter at the Kulm, and not being too ill for tobogganing, 
skating, long walks, and even waltzing, became Nora's 
almost inseparable companion, the young brother taking 
to him quite as kindly as Nora herself, and the indefatigable 
Miss Nicolls being equal to any expedition that could be 
proposed. That conscientious care-taker never had her 
pupil out of her sight ; yet there were plenty of oppor- 
tunities for confidential talk, and for growing sympathy, 
between the soldier and the maiden. But Miss Nicolls 
argued with herself that Nora ought to marry young, 
vu Sir James's pecuniary embarrassments, which he had 
not scrupled to confide to the lady who had supervised his 
nursery and managed his house ever since his wife's death, 
and whose liberal salary had often been in arrear during 
the last three or four years. To the mind of Miss Nicolls 
a soldier, with four or five hundred a year of private 
means, was not a despicable match for a penniless girl, 
nowever attractive the girl might be ; and although she 
was a dragon of propriety, in her surveillance of her 
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pupil, she did nothing to discourage Malcolm Belford's 
hopes. He was nearly twenty years older than Nora, but 
was at his best and handsomest perhaps at thirty-seven. 

When the melting of the snows gave the signal for 
leaving the comfortable hotel on the hill, Nora and 
Malcolm were plighted lovers, their engagement only 
contingent upon Sir James's approval, of which his 
daughter felt sure. He had been an indulgent father 
hitherto, somewhat careless, perhaps, but always kind, 
and he had never thwarted any whim of Nora's. 

Daniel dropped from his pedestal with smiling philo- 
sophy. It suited him better not to be adored. He was 
sure of always being liked. The suave music of his 
V baritone voice, discoursing with shallow eloquence of any- 
thing and everything, was a spell that no woman could 
resist ; and he could always count upon feminine friend- 
ship. The men of his acquaintance were less easily 
pleased, and had a way of looking down upon this hand- 
some Colossus, who neither shot nor bunted, neither 
knew the points of a horse nor delighted in the friendship 
of a dog. To the average man it seemed as if the soul of 
a pleasure-loving woman were enclosed in that handsome 
frame ; and to such men Daniel counted as a ^' freak." 

They all went back to England together — soldier, poet, 
invalid boy, now pronounced in normal health, beautiful 
sister, and homely chaperon, going down the hill in 
two extra-post carriages, loitering between every stage, 
botanizing and Nature- worshipping, the lovers sometimes 
losing themselves on the wooded hillside, Daniel eating 
immense meals at the homely inns ; at Molins, where they 
lunched— at Tiefencaster, where they had tea ; at Thusis, 
where they dined and slept. To Nora and her lover it 
was a journey through paradise, a golden time to be 
remembered by the woman — ah ! with what a sick longing 
— in the years that were to come afterwards. 

Sir James Perrior met his family at Victoria, and was 
made acquainted with Captain Belford, of whom much 
had been told him in the daughter's and the governess's 
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letters. The family were sent straight off to Pernor 
House, whither Belford was not invited to attend them ; 
but he was allowed an interview with Sir James in Jermyn 
Street on the following afternoon, and was received with 
marked politeness, but with scanty encouragement, the 
budget which he unfolded not appearing very attractive to 
Nora's father. 

He had a present income of between five and six hundred 
a year, over and above his pay in a famous Highland 
regiment. If he married, his wife's existence must be 
fashioned upon economical lines. He had handsome 
expectations from a bachelor uncle of sixty-five, a Devon- 
shire squire, with a fine estate in North Devon, who 
might, being at present in rude health and active habits, 
hunting, shooting, fishing, golfing, last for the next twenty 
years. 

''My dear sir, the whole thing is impossible. My 
daughter can't waste her life waiting for dead men's 
shoes," Sir James said, decisively, 

**I believe your daughter loves me. Sir James, and 
that she is reconciled to the idea of being a poor man's 
wife." 

** My dear Captain Belford, that is only because she 
hasn't the faintest notion what poverty means. I have 
my own embarrassments, but they have never touched her. 
She has always had ever3rthing she wanted, without waiting 
for it, and without counting the cost. Why, her clothes 
for St. Moritz — her sealskin coat and evening frocks- 
cost a third of your annual income. Such a wife would 
ruin you in a year — unconsciously— would make a pretty 
little childish face when you complained of her bills, and 
would wonder why things cost so much. Six hundred 
a year t Why, I should be your worst enemy if I let you 
marry her." 

Belford pleaded eloquently for an engagement, for a 
provisional engagement even. Nora was not eighteen. 
She would wait, and he would wait. If his uncle were 
not an old-established miser he might have asked for an 
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allowance ; but he knew that would be hopeless. Wifeless 
and childless, to expand his rent-roll and increase his 
funded property had long been the squire's greatest 
happiness. Not for a nephew whom he really liked and 
admired would he have foregone the acquisition of a 
single acre. 

**It will all be yours by-and-by," he told Malcolm, 
'^but I have to keep things very close just now, as it 
is on the cards that three large farms near me will be 
in the market before the year is out.'* 

There was always somebody going downhill, or some- 
body dead, or some parcel of land within the range of his 
desires, which the old squire's keen eye had marked for 
his own. From a rational point of view it would have 
been easy for him to allow his nephew a thousand a year ; 
but from his own point of view it would have been mad- 
ness to part with such a sum, in the face of possible 
investments. The land-hunger was a passion with the 
master of Morton Abbey. 

Sir James was adamant, having on a hint from Miss 
Nicolls taken trouble to inform himself as to the hardness, 
physical and moral, of the Devonian squire, and having 
dismissed the idea of Belford's expectations as too remote 
to be worth consideration. Sir James was rock, but Nora 
was flame ; and in one stolen interview in Perrior Park, 
one only, a meeting and a farewell, she swore that Belford 
and only he should be her husband. 

He believed her, and when, six months later, his regi- 
ment was ordered for active service in India, he left 
England with a firm belief in his betrothed; and for 
three years they bridged the abyss of distance by fre- 
quent letters. Sir James putting no restriction upon his 
daughter's correspondence. Her letters were all passion 
and poetry, until near the end of the third year, when 
there came a change of tone that startled the man whose 
feelings were unaltered by time and severance. The poetic 
vein gave place to an airy cynicism, distinctly modern and 
fashionable. Was life worth living? Was anything worth 
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the thinking of deep thoughts ? She wrote of their love 
as something that had been, not as something that was. 

" How young we were," she wrote ; ** how absurdly 
young, I mean in our romantic ideas of life, rather than 
in actual years. And this is such an old, old century. I 
know men of eight-and-thirty who are as old as Voltaire 
at eight-and-seventy. All the romantic ideals have died 
of old age." 

After three such letters, which mystified and troubled 
him, letters to which he replied with earnest questioning 
as to the meaning of this change of mood, questioning 
that was never answered, there came a note of four lines, 
above which, neatly gummed upon the paper, there ap- 
peared a paragraph from the Morning Post: — 

^^ ^ A marriage has been arranged between Lord Beau- 
minster, of Beauminster Manor, Hereford, and Miss 
Leonora Perrior, only daughter of Sir James Perrior, of 
Perrior Park, Bucks.' 

** Dearest, — I have been worried into this. Forgave 
me if you can, and remember that the girl you knew at 
St. Moritz was the real woman, and that Lady Beau- 
minster will be as artificial a product as any wife in 
Mayfair.— Nora." 

That was all. Solomon said : ^^ Give me neither poverty 
nor riches." Miss Perrior, having to choose between the 
two, and with no middle course available, had chosen 
to be rich. Lord Beauminster was among the prizes that 
worldly-wise virgins were competing for in Nora's third 
season ; and the fact that he was nearly seventy did not 
lessen the value of Welsh coal-mines, Herefordshire 
farms, and Great Western railway stock — indeed, in the 
idea of some marriageable maidens his age was a recom- 
mendation. The beautiful Miss Perrior was thought to 
have done remarkably well for herself, considering the 
exhausted condition of her father's exchequer. 

The word ** worried" was warranted by fact. Aunts 
and cousins, friends and father, had done their uttermost 
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in a gentlemanlike and ladylike way to force a loveless 
marriage upon her, and short of escaping from the 
paternal roof with another admirer, like Clarissa Harlowe, 
Belford's betrothed could scarcely have extricated herself 
from the family toils. 

As a wife she behaved with distinguished propriety, 
and never failed in courtesy to her elderly partner, humour- 
ing all his whims, and making his tastes and pleasures 
her own. But there was scarcely a day of her life that 
in some quiet hour, in the exotic warmth and dreamy 
silence of her boudoir, she did not open a secret drawer in 
her honheur^du^jour where her soldier-lover's photograph 
lay perdu under a handful of purple crocuses he had 
gathered for her in BeversthaL Time had paled the purple 
petals, and had faded the photograph ; but the face that 
looked at her was the only face she loved, and her dream 
was of a day when the living face might be once more 
by her side, and once again might be the face of her 
loven 

The strange inward trembling that she felt when, after 
six years of married life, the fashionable physicians gently 
spoke the words that pronounced her husband's doom, was 
more of joy than of fear ; but Lord Beauminster died 
peacefully with his hand clasped in hers, and his last 
conscious speech praised and blessed her. 

His will gave her everything that he had the power to 
bestow, save for those customary legacies which for the 
dying rich are of no more account than the dotweurs of 
a departing guest from a mansion or hotel ; and Lady 
Beauminster was a rich woman in a social milieu vfhete 
anything less than ten thousand a year means genteel 
penury. 



CHAPTER VI 
DANIEL PROVIDES FOR HIS PROIIEG^E 



** AND how ts our sea-anemone? " asked Daniel Lester, 

JTx. sipping his chocolatey on the morning after his 
interview with Mrs. Montrose. 

He had been very late overmght, and it was high noon 
before he was ready for his breakfast. Sally had looked 
in at the door a good many times before her poet lifted 
his large head from his pillow. 

He had caroused with friends and admirers at Monte 
Carlo till after midnight ; and then, on coming home in 
the quiet hours, when the world sleeps and the stars are 
brightest, he had flung himself upon a quire of foolscap 
as a tiger on his prey, and had written in a white heat of 
inspiration, throwing sheet after sheet of his large, heavy 
writing on the floor, till it was carpeted with the rough 
drafts of his story-poem. 

It was his habit to write thus ymth a fl3ring pen, and 
afterwards to lick his verse into shape, as the she-bear 
licks her young, and with an epicurean enjoyment of his 
own genius. 

'Mt is agony to cancel lines, when all are beautiful," he 
told Sally, ^'but one must be terse at any sacrifice of 
irrelevant loveliness. The sculptor never counts his waste 
of marble." 

''You were writing last night, dearest," said his wife, 
busy buttering the crisp, newly-baked crescents, which 
uncurled their whiteness like rose petals as she pulled 
them asunder. "Oh, so awfully late! I heard your 
study door shut after four o'clock." 

53 
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''And it is half-past twelve. Only about seven hours' 
sleep. I shall slumber away the afternoon in the garden. 
But what of our sea-anemone? Did she open her heart 
to you?" 

'' Oh, the poor, poor thing ! She did not speak a word 
of her own accord, though I did all I could to get upon 
friendly terms with her. She would not dine with me. 
All she has taken since she came here is a little tea and 
bread and butter." 

''That is unspeakably sad," sighed Daniel. 

To a man of his colossal appetite not to eat seemed the 
culminating phase of despair. 

" She was lying down all day in my little dressing-room. 
It was the only place I could find for her in this tiny 
house. She said she had a racking headache, but I am 
afraid it is the poor thing's heart that aches. I persuaded 
her to go into the garden with me in the evening, and 
I showed her your favourite star, and told her some of the 
lovely things you say about the flowers. But I don't think 
she was interested. I never saw anyone so miserable." 

" What is she doing this morning? " 

" Sitting in the balcony. I gave her one of your books, 
The New Griselda^ the loveliest of all your poems, in my 
poor judgment." 

"It is a poor judgment, my Lili, but it is sweet to be 
admired by the thing one loves," murmured Daniel, com- 
placently. " And is she reading my Grtselda?*^ 

" No ; she is only pretending. She sits staring at the 
page, and never turns a leaf. I watched her from my 
window." 

" She might be riveted by that first page." 

"I'm afraid it is thrown away upon her. I begin to 
think she is stupid." 

" No, Sally, no ; there is plenty of brain-power behind 
that broad brow, plenty of purpose in those delicate lips 
and that exquisite chin. The soul has been benumbed by 
misery. If you were to see the mother — the painted, 
cognac-swiping mother — if you were to see their lodging 
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— ^you would not wonder she wanted to drown herself. A 
peacefuli not unlovely ena in such a scene as this, a sea 
that lures to death/' concluded Daniel, with a patronizing 
wave of his hand towards the Mediterranean, 

"How long do you mean her to stay with us, Dan?" 
his wife asked, naively. "It is rather inconvenient having 
her in my dressing-room. I can't get at my things with- 
out disturbing her." 

" And a woman's first thought is always of her * things.' 
Give me one comfortable suit of clothes and a clean shirt 
per diem and I am content ; but a woman must always be 
changing her garments, even if it is to take off one ugly 
gown and put on another that is uglier. No, no, dearest," 
he cried, hastily, seeing her distressed countenance, " your 
clothes are never ugly. I help you to choose them." 

"You haven't told me how long she is going to stay, 
Daniel." 

"Till this afternoon; or at latest till to-morrow 
morning." 

" You have found a home for her ? " 

" No ; but I am going to find one when I go out." 

" Darling, you are so clever." 

Daniel's mission did not carry him farther than the 
spacious Italian villa of which his own little nest was a 
ddpendance. He sauntered through gardens where palms 
and bamboos had a tropical air, and where he walked for 
a greater part of the way in an arcade of oranges and 
lemons, where the red gold and pale yellow fruit hung 
under the darkly-gleaming leaves, and so to the terrace in 
front of the house, which was screened by a colonnade 
covered with Banksia and safrano roses, while on each 
slender column twined roses of richer colour and larger 
bloom. 

" I daresay she thinks it hard lines that she can't have 
blue roses," mused Daniel, as he plucked a large, loose- 
petalled Niphetos. 

He had no occasion to enter the house, for the lady he 
came to see was sitting among the roses in a pergola at 
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the end of the terrace. A bamboo table, covered vrith 
new foreign books, was at her side, and there were chairs 
of inviting luxuriousness ready for visitors, into the most 
comfortable of which Daniel slid himself with a sigh of 
contentment. 

^^ Such a delicious morning !" he murmured, wiping his 
spacious brow with a white silk handkerchief that diffused 
gentle odours of Florentine orris-root ''But it is too 
warm for a long walk." 

** Have you been walking far ? " 

<* From the Bibelot." 

" Do you call that walking? ** 

*'I call it distinctly the reverse of sitting still. I am 
afraid I hurried. There were beads upon my forehead, 
the beads that novelists write of in strong dramatic situa- 
tions. Beaulieu is relaxing in April. " 

** Not more relaxing than Chiswick, I should think." 

** Can you think of Chiswick, face to face with the 
Mediterranean? I cannot. The Thames, the old houses, 
Hogarth's church, the willows and sedges, are blotted out 
of my mind on this side of Toulon. I cannot even re- 
member what they are like — their quaint prettiness — their 
eighteenth-century tone — their dull grey respectability- 
all gone." 

Lady Beauminster looked at him i^th a friendly smile, 
perhaps remembering the day when his rodomontade 
charmed her ; the day when her young imagination was 
ardent and the lightest spark could fire it. 

** You are looking ineffably handsome in that yellow 
gown," he said. ''You are never so beautiful as in 
yellow, wrapped in pale sunlight. Your natural environ- 
ment is sun — or fire. But I won't praise you this morning, 
as I am here to ask a favour." 

His large white hand wandered among the pile of new 
books — French, German, Italian — taking them up one by 
one, looking at the titles, peeping into the pages. 

" Bourget, d'Annunzio, Sudermann — food for the 
passions and emotions. These are not the books you 
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ought to read, Nora. You should feed upon Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Meredithi Browning, books that will make you 
think." 

'^ I am miserable when I think — or,'* after a pause, 
**when I remember." 

*' Child, are you not contented ? You who have all the 
sweets of life ? " 

*• Money and fine houses? Yes." 
** What in the name of wonder can you want more ?" 
** I want my life back again. To be young and fresh 
and believing." 

** To begin again. And you think you would be wiser?" 
*^ I would be wise enough to choose the man I love 
against all the world." 

" ^'ou are beginning to feel sorry you jilted Belford? " 
** I have never left off being sorry — ^from the hour when 
the thing was irrevocable. Oh, what a gulf between the 
before and after t The time oif uncertainty, of free choice, 
seemed a century away. Oh, the aching, aching regret 
after/ " 

** I recognise the influence of Sudermann," said Daniel, 
laying his hand on Es War. ''You want a course of 
cheerful reading. I should prescribe Pickwick^ or The 
Diary of a Nobody. ^^ 

^' Don't laugh at me. I am hideously low this momjng. " 
** And so you will be while you read d'Annunzio — the 
literature of despair. And you know that all this is bogus 
sentiment, imaginary regret, and that you would have 
been a wretched woman, pigging in a furnished house in 
a garrison town, or even in India, if you weren't able to 
dress better than all the other women. You know that 
you are essentially mundane, and that pomp and luxury 
are as necessary to you as the air you breathe ! " 
*• My father brought me up very foolishly," 
''That's a child's idea of gratitude to an indulgent 
parent. Where are your usual companions? Has any- 
thing happened to the Yellow Terror ? " 

"My Chows? No, they are quite weU — unherufen. I 
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cannot bear to think of them ill here — a thousand miles 
from Sewell. Thomas has taken them for a walk." 

** Is Thomas the footman the yellow fiend bit ? " 

^'When he first came. They don't even snap at him 
now. He takes them out every morning. But he is not 
simpatico^ and I believe in his secret heart he dislikes 
dogs." 

''You could hardly expect a rustic of twenty to love 
those quaint embodiments of an ancient civilization. You 
ought not to let them consort with footmen." 

'' I know it vulgarizes the dear things. But they enjoy 
their morning walk." 

*' So t I am sorry you are unstrung this morning, for 
I want your sympathy for a case — a most pathetic case." 

''My dear Daniel, you are always bringing me cases. 
How many Monte Carlo suicides have I prevented at your 
suggestion ? " 

"Can you regret the number? Are you sorry when 
your wretched dross buys a life from the edge of the 
abyss ? Can I do you a greater kindness than to teach 
you how to make a noble use of your unearned increment ? " 

"There are plenty of hospitals and homes and orphan- 
ages that will teach me that lesson." 

" Leave public institutions to the herd who want to see 
their names in a subscription list. It has been your 
privilege to save individuals — to pour gold into the laps of 
perishing creatures who have no one to lavish stationery 
upon them, or give concerts and dinners for them, or 
preach emotional sermons about them. The helpless, the 
isolated, the despairing — those are the creatures you have 
saved, and who bless an unknown benefactor." 

"That is all very touching, Dan, and I am glad to help 
you now and then. But you will ruin me if you don't 
give your beneficence an occasional holiday." 

" Well, I am not going to draw on your banking account 
to-day." 

" I am glad to hear that." 

** I want much more than money — I want sympathy. 
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compassion, sisterly love, for a beautiful soul in danger of 
ruin, a pearl of price that has been cast among swine." 

^* If the pearl has been trodden upon I won't have any- 
thing to do with it," Lady Beauminster said, decisively. 
** I subscribe to rescue work, but I don't want to come 
any nearer it than signing a cheque." 

'' Oh, you are vastly fastidious. Do you think there 
are no cases for rescue in your own drawing-rooms, at 
your own dinner-table ? No lost souls in purple and fine 
linen? This pearl has not been trodden upon." 

''Some woman whose beauty has made you feel 
chivalrous." 

'' She is beautiful, but not a woman. She is too young, 
too naive, to have any charm for a cultivated worldling 
like me. As a poet I adore her ; as a man she leaves me 
cold. But I saved her from death ; and I want you to 
make her life beautiful." 

"That is rather a large order." 

Daniel told the story of the attempted suicide, with all 
the romantic fervour which the scene, and his own per- 
formance, kindled in him. He touched lightly upon Mrs. 
Montrose's history, but told enough to indicate that she 
was a danger to her daughter. 

** What can I do for the girl ? " Lady Beauminster asked, 
coldly. ''She is evidently too refined for a housemaid 
and too ignorant for a governess. There are the shops. 
I daresay I could place her with one of my tradespeople." 

" She is as much above a shop as she is above a broom 
and dustpan. I want you to take her into your own house, 
and love and cherish her." 

"I have not your expansive nature. I can't profess 
affection for a stray girl whose only claim is a pretty face 
and a disreputable mother." 

"Oh, you are as hard as adamant. Come, Nora, in^ 
your large houses, with your superfluous wealth, there 
must be room for a girl — a girl too refined for coarse 
labour, too ignorant for schoolroom drudgery. You ndust 
want a companion sometimes." 
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** Merci! I have all Mayfair for choice when I want 
company." 
\ '' But someone sweet and simple who is not Mayfair, to 
whom your Society jargon is an unknown tongue. There 
are so many ways in which she might be useful." 

Silence — a cold, repelling silence. 

** She could read to you," 

** I detest being read to." 

*' She could write your business letters." 

" My maid does that." 

*' She could take your dogs for their walks. She could 
play with them — keep them from vulgarizing associa- 
tions." 

Lady Beauminster smiled — faintly. 

** My Chows are very troublesome in town,** she said ; 
''they are always running away. Thomas has so little 
influence over them." 

'' He takes them into public-house parlours, perhaps, 
and they get bored with the conversation." 

''My Chows! Take my Chows into a public-house! 
It would be as much as his place is worth. " 

" Ah, but the Chows couldn't tell you." 

"Someone would tell me," exclaimed Lady Beauminster, 
and her air implied that Mayfair would ring with the out- 
rage. 

" If you really value those creatures I don't think you 
could do better than make this girl their custodian." 

"Is she fond of dogs?" Lady Beauminster asked, 
languidly. 

"She adores them," replied Daniel, hazarding truthful- 
ness in his beneficence. 

" I should like to see her," with a little more anima- 
tion ; "I am often uneasy about them when they are 
trith Thomas. Young men of that rank are so careless." 
\" Of course. He would let them run on the edge of 
preripices, or in front of scorching cyclists." 

"When can I see this young person? " 

" I will bring her at any hour you name." 
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** Bring her at five o'clock this afternoon; I will not be 
at home to anybody but you and yoMV protdgde.^^ 

** At five o'clock we shall be here." 

" And bring your wife. We will have tea in the Japanese 
tea-house. You are sure the girl has some refinement, in 
spite of the disreputable mother ? " 

'^ She has as much refinement as Titania. She is 
ethereal. But she needs a refuge from the storms of life ; 
and if you will be tolerably kind to her she will be happy 
with your dogs." 

'' I am not in the habit of being unkind to people. My 
servants seldom leave me." 

*' Oh, this girl is not of their class. I won't bring her 
unless you understand that." 

'' You are as sentimental as you were ten years ago." 

*' But a good deal stouter," sighed Daniel. ** I should 
be a happier man if I could have kept the slimness of my 
figure as I have kept the freshness of my soul." 

** Perhaps if you cared a little less for ortolans and 
plovers' eggs " 

*< Cruel I Yes, the delicate snares one's rich friends set 
for one--quails, ortoldiXiSy pdtd de fote gras — those are the 
things that bum the candle of life ; but the game is worth 
the candle." 

** Poor Daniel ! A poet and a gourmet 1 What an odd 
mixture ! " 

** Don't forget to oxAet fote-gras sandwiches for five 
o'clock. A riverdervi,^^ 

Daniel sauntered back to the lower ground, where the 
tiny house nestled amidst carouba and eucal3rptus, mag- 
nolia and roses. His wife was watching for his return, 
and ran out of the veranda as he approached and twined 
herself about him as the ivy about the oak. 

^"Deux bras ardents de baisers enchatn^,'" quoted 
the poet, kissing one of the round white arms from which 
the loose sleeve had fallen. ^' My dear Lili, bear in mind 
that I have made my toilet for the day. I am going to 
the Reserve to lunch. Be ready with Miss — Miss — ^stay. 
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we must give our sea-anemone a name, and it must not 
be Montrose, Miss Martin will do. You and Miss 
Martin must be ready at a quarter to five to go to tea at 
the villa." 

** Lady Beauminster is going to do something for her ? " 

^^Lady Beauminster is going to take her off our 
hands." 

** How truly sweet of her I " 

^' Yes ; but she was very sour at the start. The sweet- 
ness was the result of a world of diplomacy on my part." 

Daniel lunched with a couple of men friends at the 
pretty little restaurant overhanging the sea. He had 
friends everywhere, was one of the best-known men in 
London and on the Riviera, friends who admired the 
poet and didn't like the man ; friends who admired the 
man and who were incapable of reading his verses. 

He lunched and smoked and talked for the next two 
hours, sitting in a balcony above the tideless sea, which 
to-day moved with the gentlest undulations. And then 
he dismissed his friends with a kindly carelessness, and 
strolled up the hill to the little ilex wood, and sat in the 
shade of dark leafage, gazing at the sea and brooding 
upon his poem, till the church clock chimed the half-hour 
after four, when he rose, shook himself like a huge dog, 
and strolled very slowly back to the Bibelot, where he 
found his wife and his prot^gie sitting in the garden wait- 
ing for him. 

Sally had dressed the waif in one of her white gowns, 
with a black sash and a black tulle hat, under which the 
pale, sad face had a poetic beauty. 

'< I put on the black sash as a kind of mourning for her 
mother," Sally told Daniel, confidentially, as they went 
into the house together, he for an overcoat as a pre- 
caution against sundown chilliness, she for a frilled muslin 
sunshade. 

'* Why mourning? The woman is not dead." 

<<Dead to her, darling! She has been crying about 
her, and writing to her." 
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** It must be her last letter. She cannot carry on a corre- 
spondence with that woman under Lady Beauminster's 
roof," 

"No," murmured Sarah ; "I suppose that would not do." 

" HeleUi" said Daniel, solemnly, as they strolled through 
the garden, " I have to ask you a serious question. Are 
you fond of dogs ? " 

"I love them dearly," she answered, and her eyes 
brightened with love, and then clouded with tears as she 
went on. " I think I could have been almost happy if I 
could have had my own dog — to be always with me. 
There was a farm dog on the hill above Monte Carlo. 
He was very ugly, but he was— oh, so faithful, so dear ! 
And he had eyes that talked. He used to go for walks 
with me every day, and lie on my gown as I sat and read. 
If I could have bought him and kept him always we should 
both have been happy." 

" I am glad you have that kind of feeling about dogs. 
For my own part, I consider them insufferable bores and 
egotists. But tastes differ." 

Lady Beauminster was sitting in a low chair in the 
veranda of the Japanese tea-house, a fairy-like edifice 
which had been brought over in packing-cases from the 
flowery isles and set up in this southern garden, where it 
seemed in its right place against a background of tall, 
black-stemmed bamboos. The lady's dark-blue satin tea- 
gown, scrawled over with gold and scarlet embroidery, 
had a certain Japanese air, which harmonized with her 
dark beauty. The face, worn by a decade of intense 
life, had, perhaps, more of distinction than of absolute 
beauty. The oval contour and soft lines of youth had 
sharpened into a chiselled keenness as of bronze, and 
all that there was of originality and power in the features 
and expression had become accentuated by the burning of 
the flame within. Daniel read her like a book, and knew 
how much of life-weariness and suppressed passion those 
worn lines indicated. 
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A sottovoce snarl aad a black nose just visible under the 
drapery of a chair betrayed the canine presence. 

"The Yellow Terror is about/' exclaimed Daniel. 
" Why don't you say * 'Ware dogs ' when those Oriental 
fiends are lying in ambush ? " 

" They dislike you very much, but they won't bite you," 
said Lady Beauminster, in a leisurely and somewhat tired 
voice, as of a woman for whom all earthly things were 
a trouble. " How do you do, Mrs. Lester? " half rising 
from her low chair. " How do you do? " to Helen, with 
a cool nod. " Is this the young lady who is to take care 
of my dogs ? Quiet, Ching, quiet ! " as a black Chow 
emerged from the > tea-house, bristling with suppressed 
indignation, and showing fine white teeth in the blackness 
of his thoroughbred mouth. 

Helen looked bewildered, but was silent. 

" Sit down, child, " said Daniel. "Yes, this is Miss 
Martin, who will be happy to take care of your dogs, if 
you will give her a nice schoolroom, and assure her that 
your servants will treat her properly. She is not accom- 
plished, but she reads Browning, and would wish to keep 
herself to herself, and not be put on a footing with 
ladies'-maids." 

Nora looked at the stranger languidly. She had not 
been prepared for so much beauty, and would have pre- 
ferred to befriend some homely, snub-nosed girl, whose 
presence in her house no one would notice. 

" Are you really fond of dogs ? " she asked, coldly. 

" Very, very fond of them." 

The unwonted spectacle of Ching responsive to the 
touch of a strange hand, and extending his pointed black 
tongue for a canine kiss, astonished the owner of the ex- 
pensive and generally unresponsive beast. 

"Ching appears to like you," she said, almost with an 
injured air. " Dogs are so capricious." 

"You mean they are so sensitive," said Mrs. Lester. 
"They always recognize dog-lovers." 

Daniel had found the most luxurious of all the chairs. 
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and was reclining, with his large head on a satin cushion, 
watching the butterflies skimming over a hedge of Mar6- 
chal Niel roses, and waiting for someone to bring him 
scented tea znd foie^gras sandwiches. 

Lady Beauminster watched Helen with a contemplative 
air. She was fond of dogs in a casual, capricious way, 
but not fond enough to sacrifice her own amusements to 
their comfort. She had found the three Chows somewhat 
troublesome in London, where the trivial round of fashion 
left her very few hours for home. They were eminently 
social, and pined in solitude, appearing to have very little 
conversation among themselves. Three pairs of melan- 
choly eyes watched her from the hall door as she went 
out. Three black noses were glued against the hall 
window when she came home. The footmen pretended a 
lively affection for the beasts ; but Lady Beauminster for- 
bade her favourites the comfortable hearthrug in the ser- 
vants' hall or the snug fireside corners in the butler's 
pantry. 

** If you really think you can devote yourself to my 
dogs, and be happy with them, you can come to me as 
soon as you like," she told Helen, after reviewing the 
situation. **The creatures are very lonely in London. 
You will have to take them for their walk twice a day — 
once a day even in bad weather. You are not afraid of 
walking in the rain, I suppose?" 

** I like walking, and I don't mind rain." 

" That is lucky. And you will have to be with them 
always ; to watch their health carefully, superintend their 
meals, and to take care that they never eat anything 
except the food you give them. In short, you will be 
responsible to me for their well-being. Are you disposed 
to undertake such a charge ?" 

" I will do my best." 

** Remember they are shy dogs, and they have an in- 
clination to run away. You will have to be watchful." 

** I shall love them too well to be careless about them." 

** Very well. I am willing to try you. Of course, if 

F 
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you faily there will be an end of the engagement. In the 
meantime you shall have your own sitting-room, and 
every comfort, and I will give you the salary you would 
have as a nursery governess — say forty pounds a year. 
Will that satisfy you ? " 

** It will more than satisfy me." 

** Then you may come to me to-morrow." 

Helen looked rather piteously at Mrs. Lester, remem- 
bering her clothes-less condition. 

" Yes, she can beg^n her charge to-morrow," said 
Sally; ** I will see to everything." 

''And though I am no dog-adorer, if it came.to spend- 
ing my life with your Chows or with the same number of 
squalling brats, I would unhesitatingly go to the dogs," 
said Daniel. 

Helen sat shy and silent while two footmen distributed 
tea-cups and afternoon daintinesses ; and while Daniel 
and Lady Beauminster conversed, Sally putting in her 
little words now and then, trying to be one of them, but 
feeling that between those two, with their endless talk of 
books and endless philosophizing upon life and its 
emotions, there were magnetic currents of sympathy 
which she had never felt, and that, however civil they 
both were to her, she must for ever remain outside. She 
had always been agonizingly jealous of Lady Beauminster, 
but it was a purely intellectual jealousy. It was not of 
the woman she was jealous, but of the mind — the mind 
which Daniel had helped to form, and which responded 
to every thought of his. 

When the flood of talk subsided and Daniel rose to go, 
the three Chows, black, blue, and yellow, were nestling 
round Helen, at home and happy. It would almost seem < 

as if they gave her a more unquestioning friendship 
because they knew she had no other friends. 

" I hope you will begin your duties early to-morrow," 
Lady Beauminster said, languidly, as Helen took leave. 
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CHAPTER VII 
HELENA ENVIRONMENT 

A MONTH later and the London streets were full of 
flowers, and the afternoon park was full of life and 
sparkle, lemon-coloured carriages, black horses, white 
liveries, French victorias, lofty barouches swaying lightly 
on cee- springs, handsome women, picture - hats, the 
wanton luxury of fine clothes ; while in the same brilliant 
procession appeared the homely fly or the useful landau, 
the family tub where sat the mothers and daughters of 
Bayswater and West Kensington, or the perambulating 
schoolroom with governess and children. The hawkers' 
baskets were full of lilies of the valley and white lilac ; 
and the great heart of London was beating with the fever 
throb of a season's pleasures. 

Sally and her husband were at Chiswick, or it might 
be said that Sally was at Chiswick and Daniel was in 
London, so long after midnight was the poet's return to 
his Penates, in ihe pretty old house on the Mall, set side- 
ways in a small garden shut in by high walls, and own- 
ing another strip of garden on the river side of the road, 
just big enough for Daniel to lie on the grass and watch 
the passing boats and the bending sedges in the eyot 
opposite. 

Though he spent the greater part of his life in the metro- 
polis Daniel loved the sleepy old Mall, which has in some 
way escaped the clutches of the speculating builder. 

** I can still thank God for Chiswick," he told his 
friends, over coffee and cognac in his garden, ''and I 
have only to shut my eyes to reconstitute this dear old 

67 
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Mall as it was when Becky Sharp threw Johnson's diction- 
ary at her school -mistress's head, or when Thackeray 
was at school here. What would you not give to see the 
boy Thackeray's world ? A world in which there were no 
railways and no jerry-builders, no speculation, very few 
millionaires, and no Americans, no feverish scramble for 
wealth and place — only a sober, jog-trot, day-to-day pro- 
gress, slow and gradual as the movement of a glacier, 
a world in which there was rest?" 

** I don't think you would have cared for the sobriety, 
Dan." 

*'Oh, but life had its gay side. There were always 
a Tom and a Jerry. I should have been a Corinthian. 
I should have drunk gallons of porter with watermen. I 
should have wrenched off knockers and blown out the oil 
lamps, and driven to the Derby in a coffin and pair. I 
should have had my fun; but in a picturesque London, 
ringed round with rural suburbs full of old trees and 
cottage flowers, suburbs with quaint old inns, where 
Lamb and his sisters went a picnicking, I believe I should 
have been happier. " 

** I believe you would be happy in any kind of world. 
You have the joyous temperament." 

** I make the best of to-day in the face of a problematic 
to-morrow, and 1 never vex myself about yesterday," 
replied Daniel, blandly. '^ I don't pretend to high 
principle — and I have never suffered from an uneasy 
conscience. I like my fellow-creatures, and I love my 
wife ; but I like myself best of all. If I can do anyone a 
kindness — without hurting myself — I do it. I have even 
caught myself taking trouble for a friend ; but that kind 
of thing shortens life. One mustn't do it often." 

Daniel's windows had been looking at the river since 
George IL began to reign, deep-set old windows, guiltless 
of plate glass. The massive doors, the ribbed cornices, 
the panelled shutters and wide staircase, suggested the 
days when labour was cheap, and when architecture was 
innocent of shams and expedients — tricks for getting the 
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utmost show at the smallest cost. Sarah Lester was not 
without taste, and had furnished her home with choice 
specimens of Chippendale and Sheraton, picked up in 
perambulations with a clever sister, while her chintz 
curtains and Persian carpets came from the firm, and had 
been wheedled out of an affectionate father, who allowed 
his daughter a running account, which was never likely 
to be brought to a standstill by payment. The senior 
partner in the famous firm of Dowden and Plowden was 
rich enough to let himself be sponged upon, and was 
content if he occasionally saw Daniel's signature to a 
story-poem in large type in one of the high-class maga- 
zines. It seemed to him that much must be allowed to a 
poet whom all the superior critics — men who could have 
been poets themselves if they had wished — wrote about 
with enthusiasm, in a style of English which eluded the 
commercial comprehension, insomuch that he sometimes 
accepted a review for all laudation which was all irony. 

Sally's good taste in chintzes and carpets, Chippendale 
chairs and Sheraton sideboards, generally went to the 
credit of Daniel. 

** It was like you to put that old Delft jar on the top of 
your lovely Chippendale bookcase," said a fashionable 
matron, lunching at Chiswick. '*It is so distinctly true 
to the period. Your house reminds me of Clarissa 
Harlowe." 

** I am afraid I have seen the same arrangement in 
Bedford Park, with a three-and-sixpenny Japanese jar 
and a row of penny fans for a frieze," said Daniel, de- 
precatingly ; *' but we have at least the advantage of walls 
that were built before that divine martyr was born." 

**That divine martyr! I know Clarissa by name, but 
my knowledge stops there. Who nowadays could read 
a long, dull story told in endless letters ? " 

''Dull! Clarissa Harlowe^ my dear madam, is the 
greatest, as it was the first of novels. Lovelace has no 
equal but Milton's Satan; Clarissa has no rival but 
Trilby." 
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**Poor Trilby! Very sweet was she not? Her sweet- 
ness made one almost forget that she was not quite — 
quite proper." 

*'And Clarissa was chastity incarnate. The likeness 
between those two is their absolute reality. We believe 
in both ; we adore both. They are books that give us the 
heartache, and make us feel we should like to be good." 

** I think I must read Clarissa Harlowe^ 

**Pray do. There are longueurs; but you must be 
patient. Every word is precious. One cannot know too 
much about that divine creature. Her pious meditations^ 
bred in so gloomy a theology. Her will. The disposal 
of her wealth — her wealth, who was made to suffer the 
pangs and humiliations of penury, to pine in a sponging- 
house. Her little womanly gifts to the kind friends she 
loves, and to the persecuting fiends she forgives — her 
best diamond ring to Miss Howe. Every detail is an 
arrow in one's heart ; and what must their remorse have 
been — theirs who hounded her to' despair and death — 
when the coffin that held that martyred innocence was 
carried into her parlour?" 

Daniel's tirade ended in tears, hastily dashed from the 
large blue eyes. He had a trick of expatiating on the 
books he loved ; while his friends listened meekly^ and 
thought all his fads and crazes interesting. 

^* You must tell me where to get the book," said Lady 
Mirabel. 

'* There is a Tauchnitz edition in four volumes. Buy it 
when next you travel, carry it from place to place with 
you, and learn to love it. " 

** I am very fond of Trilby," murmured the lady, anxious 
to be of one mind with the poet. 

" Fond I If you do not adore that exquisite book, you 
do not know the meaning of the beautiful in fiction. 
Trilby stands alone. * There is none like her, none.' She 
sprang full-grown from the brain of genius." 

**But is there no talent among our living novelists?" 
one of the guests inquired, meekly. 
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** Talent ! Yes, eaough and to spare. But there is no 
genius, no inspiration, not a spark of that divinity which 
fired the little Cockney printer, and which made du Maurier 
lay down his pencil, and fling himself into the story of his 
boyhood and youth. Each man has his trick; one, the 
gift of short sentences and repartee, another the gift of 
long sentences where simple ideas are disguised in a cloud 
of words. Some are eloquent, some are loud and pas- 
sionate; they are all cultured, and they can all write, write, 
write ; but very few have a story to tell ; and so they have 
made a convention that it is not the thing said, but the 
manner of saying it that matters." 

" And the great reading public ? " 

** The cultured minority ask for nothing but manner, a 
book that bristles with epigram and paradox, in which 
the characters move dimly behind a mist of words, some- 
thing difficult to understand, and never quite understood." 

'* And the greater public — the uncultured multitude? " 

"Oh, poor souls! Give them the nursery and the 
servants' hall, a runaway wife and a sick baby, or the 
mysteries of heaven and hell, the diirine and the diabolical. 
Provided the showman clashes his cymbals loud enough, 
the unlettered millions are satisfied." 

Daniel's friends liked the Chiswick luncheons in the 
bright spring weather, the three-cornered garden shut off 
from the modern world. This little bit of Chiswick was 
a relic of a vanished age. Hard by there was the terrace 
where the painter Loutherburg lived and died — a row of 
unpretentious ten-roomed houses on the edge of the river. 

Sally gave infinite thought and trouble to the prepara- 
tion of these little luncheons. The menu, the sequence 
of wines and the choice of liqueurs, the flowers on the 
table, all were Sally's work, and Daniel was praised for 
everything. No one but a poet could have achieved such 
delicacy and daintiness in common things, people said. 
The wife was content that all the praise, for her taste, for 
her outlay, should be given to the ideal husband. And 
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on such occasions, when the visitor was gone, the amiable 
giant would let her sit upon the arm of his chair and hang 
over him as he consumed a huge cigar, and would suffer 
her to smooth the ripples of his thick brown hair, worn 
longer than on uninspired brows. 

Daniel's protigie was established in very comfortable 
rooms on the third floor in Lady Beauminster's mansion 
^n Upper Brook Street, within a few doors of the park. 
The house was better worthy to be called a mansion than 
nineteen out of twenty houses so described in the cata- 
logues of fashionable house-agents. It was an old house, 
with those waste spaces in the hall and corridors that are 
mostly lacking in new houses, where space is measured 
by inches. The eighteenth-century architects drew their 
plans with a grand carelessness of space and outlay, and 
have achieved a dignity by their lavishness, almost im- 
possible in an age when every square foot of fashionable 
London is priceless. The Brook Street house presented a 
vista of rooms on each floor, stretching back to a walled 
enclosure where an ancient fig-tree and a passion-flower 
clothed the bricks and mortar, and where Portugal laurels 
in green tubs pretended to be a garden. 

From basement to attic the note of this fine old house 
was a careless splendour, the luxury of rich colours and 
costly upholstery, sobered by the grave aspect of a bygone 
age. Lady Beauminster's friends had often urged her to 
restore, or rather to reconstitute, her house on artistic 
lines — to transmute the dull old Georgian comfort into the 
picturesqueness of Henri deux or Louis treize, to make 
her dwelling-place Elizabethan, Tudor, Pompeian, Flemish, 
anything that would allow of florid ornamentation, stone 
mullions, wrought -iron lattices, green glass, and em- 
blazoned coats of arms on the upper panels. 

Nora shrugged her shoulders. 

** My house suits me as it is, and I shouldn't care to be 
kept out of it for two years, and to come back to find it 
like a set scene in a new play." 
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** But| dear Lady Beauminster, look at the waste space 
on your first floor." 

** I love space." 

*^ But by taking in that huge landing and throwing your 
second and third drawing-rooms into one you might have 
a fine ballroom." 

** I don't give balls." 

'* Because you have no room. But for a woman in 
your position it is a duty to give at least one ball in the 
season." 

*' I do not recognize the obligation. I have no daughters 
to marry, not even a niece to tease me for dances. And 
I like my old Georgian house. The waste spaces and the 
dark corners soothe my nerves." 

The quiet splendour of the house filled Helen with 
wonder. Her own sitting-room — a spare bedroom con- 
verted to her use — was the most delightful room she had 
ever occupied — a room where the unpretentious furniture 
was perfect of its kind, where the chintz covers and 
muslin window - curtains were neither dirty nor ragged, 
and where a good-natured second housemaid put fresh 
flowers on the table every morning. To have a room of 
her own, where no one kept a powder-box and brush and 
comb on the mantelpiece, where no picture-hats were flung 
upon chairs, no dilapidated French novels had to be 
retrieved from under the table, where no loquacious land- 
lady ** popped in" for a friendly gossip, and, while re- 
peatedly protesting that she had not a moment to spare, 
remained for a weary hour. 

The windows had a sidelong view of the tree-tops in the 
park, and commanded the street with its afternoon pro- 
cession of carriages driving parkwards — a procession 
which the Chows, sitting on the broad window -seat, 
watched with as intent and inquisitive an air as if they 
had been personally familiar with every fine lady in 
London, and knew the best and the worst that could be 
said about her. 

In this third-floor sitting-room, with the three dogs for 
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her only companionS| Helen had too much time for 
thought and memory; and her memories were of the 
saddest. A neglected childhood spent in a changing 
scene of furnished lodgings, more or less shabby ; hurried 
departures, leaving arrears of rent ; shifty changes of 
neighbourhood and even of name ; unknown faces appear- 
ing and disappearing. For companions the landlady's 
children, or the lodging-house servant. A life spent 
mostly indoors, with educational intervals at some poverty- 
stricken school in a semi-detached villa with a mouldy 
garden, where day pupils were acceptable. By the time 
she was sixteen Helen could count almost as many schools 
as she had fingers on both hands. Miss Parker's, where 
the schoolroom chimney smoked so badly ; Miss Wilson's, 
where the girls were so rough and vulgar ; Mme. 
Morand's, where the stuffy rooms reeked of garlic ; Mrs. 
Dalrymple's, where the dirty muslin blinds were tied back 
with Liberty sashes, and where the floor was so seldom 
swept that a lost slate pencil might be found in the spot 
where it originally fell a week afterwards. 

What an education ! To be always climbing a little 
way up the hill, and always slipping down again in an 
interregnum of idleness. In French, always taking up 
the auxiliary verbs as new acquaintances, and in music 
never arriving at a familiar knowledge of the minor scales ; 
grappling again and again with the same difficulties in 
the same elementary stages. 

The result of these nine or ten educational courses was 
a smattering of French grammar, a vague idea of English 
history, and the capacity for playing easy pianoforte 
music with a certain grace and feeling which was rather 
intuitive than acquired. Progress had been impossible, 
as she had depended on the chapter of accidents for a 
piano, and was often without one. 

Her mother had not been unkind to her. She could 
recall few angry moments or harsh words. She had only 
been neglected, left for long, dreary days to the solitude 
of the lodging-house parlour, or to a vulgarizing com- 
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panionship. Her frocks had always been the shabbiest, 
even in a shabby school. Other girls' clothes were at 
least neatly repaired ; hers were left in rags or mended 
with a slatternly needle, which made them seem only 
more untidy. Other girls* cheap boots were well blacked ; 
hers had generally been forgotten by the lodging-house 
drudge. The mother's eyes, only half opened at nine 
o'clock in the morning, looked at the departing school-girl 
with a casual glance. 

''Good heavens! what an immense creature you are 
growing, Helen ; and I declare your elbows are bursting 
out of your frock." 

'' I have had it a long time, mother, and it is my only 
frock now." 

** Your only frock ! Why, it is no time since I had my 
lovely red tailor gown cut down for you. " 

'' Oh, mother, it was a year ago ; and the woman cut it 
so badly that it never fitted me ; and there was a wine 
stain all over the skirt." 

'* Not enough to show. A clumsy waiter spilt a glass 
of champagne over me. Well, I must see about some- 
thing new for you. I wish they would teach you dress- 
making at some of your schools," added Mrs. Montrose, 
in the midst of a yawn, as her head sank back on her 
crumpled pillow, kneaded by an impatient hand in wake- 
ful early morning hours. 

''Seeing about" clothes for Helen was always a slow 
business ; and it was only when her daughter's garments 
were at the last gasp that Mrs. Montrose would summon 
some workwoman who would establish herself in a corner 
of the lady's bedroom and unpick, piece, and adapt such 
apparel as could be spared to clothe a daughter whose 
rapid growth was an excuse for anything. 

" It is no use buying new material for a girl who grows 
out of her frocks in a month," said Mrs. Montrose. 

The shabby frocks were not the worst evil. It was the 
sordid life that crushed the girl. The mother, who was 
no mother ; always out when other mothers were at home ; 
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dining at restaurants when other mothers were sitting 
with their children at the domestic tea-table ; coming 
home in the dead of night when Helen had been lying 
awake for hours, or sleeping the fitful sleep of the un- 
happy. She was not unkind. She would go into Helen's 
room — generally a mere closet pinched off a landing on 
the half flight of a jerry-builder's staircase — and kiss the 
face upon the pillowi before she went to bed. Helen 
recalled those kisses — and the scent of Ess Bouquet or 
White Rose that lingered in the air after her mother had 
left her. No, she had never been unkind ; but in that 
shifty life there had been dark mysteries ; things had been 
said, overheard by unwilling ears, or said even to Helen 
herself, by a landlady, by a school-mistress, by a school- 
fellow, by a servant ; words that burnt into the child's 
brain, and flashed back upon her in fiery letters sometimes 
in hours of solitude. 

In spite of all the shame, the pain, the bitterness of 
knowing that her mother's life was not like the lives of 
good women, she was not without affection for the mother 
who had parted with her so easily — she had even vague 
visions of a time when they might be reunited ; when she 
might be able to earn enough, by teaching, by writing for 
the magazines, or in some yet undiscovered manner, to 
be the support of her mother's declining years ; when they 
might live in some rustic cottage far away from London, 
such a cottage as she had often read about in the pages 
of a novel, but which she had never seen. That day 
might come — the day when her mother would acknow- 
ledge that she was growing old, would leave off rouge 
and bismuth and picture-hats, would cease to care for 
theatres and racecourses and Covent Garden balls, and 
would welcome a life of peaceful retirement in one of the 
lovely spots of the earth. 

To this end Helen began to educate herself, in the 
lonely evenings, when the Chows were lying asleep — 
Ching, who adored her, on the skirt of her gown, and the 
other two under the sofa. She resumed the French 
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grammar at the page where she had left it when she was 
removed at an hour's notice from her last school, because 
the school-mistress had heard '* things" about Mrs. 
Montrose, which made Mrs. Montrose's daughter im- 
possible as a pupil. The occasion was one of Helen's 
agonizing memories. The sour and forbidding looks with 
which her morning salutation was received, the inter- 
change of letters, her mother's anger, and her own hasty 
leave-taking of school-fellows she had liked. It was her 
most respectable school, and she had been happy there, 
and to be hustled away, her poor little pile of books 
hastily strapped together and thrust into her arms, her 
timid good-bye to the mistress scarcely acknowledged, 
and a look of troubled surprise on the faces of her school- 
fellows, made one of the darkest passages in her dark life. 

She thought of that cruel past as she sat alone in the 
long evenings, while the carriages rolled by, and the 
sound of music floated through the open windows, and 
the voices of linkmen sounded all along the street. Her 
present life was peaceful, and would have been quite 
happy, if she could have forgotten the past. But she 
could not forget. She thought of her mother, and 
wondered where she had gone after leaving- Monte 
Carlo. Had she come back to London, and would they 
meet some day unawares, in the park or in the street ? 

All direct communication between mother and daughter 
had been cut off relentlessly by Daniel Lester ; but he had 
given Mrs. Montrose an address at one of his clubs, and 
any letter she had occasion to write to Helen was to be 
sent under cover to him. So far, Lester told her, there 
had been no such letter, and she knew nothing of her 
mother's fate since the night when she crept out of the 
H6tei de Versailles, to wander through the darkness, in 
quest of a lonely place where she might throw off the 
burden of life. 

She asked Daniel from time to time if any letter had 
come for her. 

^* Happily, no, dear child. And you may rejoice in the 
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fact. Your mother sticks to our bargain, like an honour- 
able woman. She surrendered her claim on you for your 
own welfare." 

** I think of her every day of my life," said Helen. 
"She may be ill — she may be in trouble — while I am 
living in luxury." 

Daniel smiled. The luxury of a third-floor sitting-room 
and a constant attendance upon three spoilt dogs, did not 
seem to him a condition that need trouble his proUgie^s 
conscience. 

**You are earning your living," he said, "perhaps in 
the only house in England where your services would be 
worth your salt." 

** It is very good of Lady Beauminster." 

"There is not a scrap of goodness in it. You relieve 
her of a fad that was becoming a trouble. She took it 
into her head to have Chows, because other women are 
going in for prize-winning, and are making fools of them- 
selves about dogs ! Chows were the newest and smartest 
thing. So she chose Chows. And the Chows don't care 
a straw for her. She found them troublesome and un- 
sympathetic." 

" Ching is the most affectionate creature." 

" He worships you, but he doesn't like her. In the 
drawing-room they are three snarling beasts, sulking in 
their laager under the chairs and sofas, and a menace to 
everybody's legs." 

"With me they are all darlings," said Helen, "but 
Ching is an angel." 

" Well, be happy with Ching, and forget all that is past 
— as I do. If I kept all my follies and wasted oppor- 
tunities registered in my memory I should be the 
wretchedest man living, instead of one of the happiest. 
Be happy, Helen! That is what you have to do, now 
that you are in a clean, well-furnished house, instead 
of in a tawdry caravansery for bagmen and damaged 
widows." 

Helen recalled the H6tel de Versailles with a shudder. 
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Yes, she had every reason to be satisfied. What could she 
ever have hoped for better than her peaceful life in the 
well-ordered house, where even the upper servants seemed 
ladies and gentlemen, so unobtrusively kind, so unfailing 
in their respect? Her beauty made a halo round her. 
She was not excluded from the sunshine of her employer's 
countenance. When Lady Beauminster lunched alone, or 
with only some casual guest. Miss Martin was allowed to 
eat her luncheon in the dining-room, and the Chows were 
on view during the meal, in which they had no personal 
interest. If Lady Beauminster's afternoon visitors were 
dog-worshippers Miss Martin and her charges were sum- 
moned, and she was introduced smilingly as ''my dogs* 
governess," on which the inevitable remark was, " I 
am sure you must find it much nicer than teaching 
children." 

Daniel Lester lunched in Brook Street two or three 
times a week, dined with Lady Beauminster whenever 
there was anyone worth meeting, and often sauntered into 
the drawing-room or boudoir in the afternoon. He was 
like a favourite brother. He was V amide la maisoriy taking 
all manner of liberties, criticising the furniture, the menu, 
the cuisine, the guests ; but always indulged and always 
welcome. The man who first awakened a girlish passion 
in the girlish breast is always a favourite, no matter who 
may come after him. Nora might wonder that she had 
ever fancied Daniel the world's one man, listened for his 
step, thought his voice music, but she could never cease 
to like him, and to think him superior to the common herd. 

Daniel's interest in Helen was unlessened by time and 
familiarity. He concerned himself even about the details 
of her life, and insisted upon her being dressed pic- 
turesquely. With her plain black gown she must wear 
a Vandyke collar, and a blue ribbon run through her soft 
fair hair. 

** I can't have my sea-anemone garbed like a shop-girl," 
he told Nora, who at first objected to picturesqueness. 
" Surely you must be proud of such a lovely living thing 
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about your house — a greater distinction than if you had 
bought some famous piece of Sevres." 

** She's very pretty, but I don't want her made a 
mountebank. " 

'^A mountebank! I ask for a lace collar and a sky-» 
blue snood like Henrietta Maria's, and you talk about 
mountebanks. What unreasonable creatures women are 1 
But you are far too great to be jealous of a girl's beauty." 

"Jealous of a girl of nineteen? On whose account 
could I be jealous ? I have done with jealousy." 

"Have you done with love? Sometimes I think that 
you have never left off loving Malcolm Belford." 

" I had to get through seven years of my life in which 
it was a sin to think of him," she said, gloomily. 

" But you got through those years ; and now you are 
free, and he is free." 

** He is in India, and I am an old woman — past thirty — 
faded, pass4e. " 

" Not a scrap ! You are as handsome as ever, only in 
a different way. Juliet has ripened into Cleopatra. " 

" Don't try to delude me, Dan. I know, I know I I see 
the new beauties in their first year. I know the difference 
when the bloom is gone. " 

" My dear Nora, why repine? You have wealth, which, 
in this modern world, is the master key to paradise. You 
have the developed beauty that all sensible men admire 
more than the crude bloom of girlhood. What in Heaven's 
name do you want ? " 

"You know what I want, Dan. I want the days that 
are gone ; my lost, wasted life." 

"Wasted — half a dozen years or so, that brought you 
thirty thousand a year ? " 

" I don't value money." 

" Because you have never known the want of it." 

" How can you say that, when my poor father was 
always in difficulties ? " 

"Difficulties are not penury. There is a mighty gulf 
between the two. You have always had the things 
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you wanted ; but imagine yourself walking about the 
streets of London — you who always drive, with cee- 
springs and indiarubber tyres. Picture yourself penni- 
less — hungry — cold — those delicate feet chilled by mud 
and slush — imagine yourself a negligible quantity — a 
creature whom nobody looks at — except the policeman 
when he tells the tired wretch to move on — homeless, 
friendless, sent from pillar to post, before even the pauper's 
haven of refuge will open to you. That's what poverty 
means in its last phase — and from the first stage, of 
shabby lodgings and unpaid bills, to the pauper's coffin, 
it is all pain and weariness. Believe me, Nora, your seven 
years* slavery has been well rewarded." 

''You must not call it slavery. Beauminster was the 
best of men. I never complained of him. '* 

" But you complain of fate." 

"Oh, I think what my life might have been with 
Malcolm. And even that drawback of narrow means 
would have troubled us only for two or three years. 
Fortime came sooner than he could have hoped. I look 
back now and think I was mad when I let myself be per- 
suaded to g^ve him up." 

"We all regret the might have been. If my father 
could have sent me to Oxford I might have taken a 
double-first. I have often regretted it. I might have 
had a fellowship instead of Sally.'* 

" Providence has been very kind to you." 

"You know what Bismarck said after a Prussian re- 
verse: 'The Almighty is very capricious.' But I think, 
on the whole, that Providence has been quite decent. I 
should have liked the high table at Balliol or Magdalen ; 
but Sally is very sweet, the most indulgent of vrfves." 

"And her income enables you to follow the bent of 
your genius." 

"My dear Nora, don't be sordid. I never think of 
Sally's income." 

" Perhaps not. But you always spend it." 

"Oh, I thank the gods for the capacity to spend. It 
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requires a larger mind than the ability to save. It is one 
of the royal gifts. Had I been a Pretorian Guard choosing 
an Emperor I should have voted for the General who had 
made himself notorious by his extravagance. If I had 
ever seen him melt pearls in vinegar I should have hailed 
him Imperator without a moment's hesitation.'* 

'' Mrs. Lester is a model wife, and you are a lucky 
man." 

"We all think other people lucky. We ourselves are 
the victims. And so you have not forgotten Malcolm? 
Poor child ! I saw the roseate dawn of your love. I 
hope I may see its golden afternoon, its crimson sunset, 
its tranquil evening. He has never married, I believe ? *' 

"No, he has not married." 

" Have you corresponded during your widowhood?" 

" He sent me a formal letter of condolence ; and I sent 
him a formal letter of thanks." 

" That is not much in two years. But you contrive to 
learn all about him, I daresay." 

" I have friends at Lucknow and at Allahabad who 
write to me about him, though I never question them." 

"Oh, we have our dignity — we are grande dame 
surtouU And he has been in India, off and on, all these 
years." 

" He was invalided home nearly a year ago, but he 
spent last winter in Italy. I don't think he has been 
much in England since my marriage." 

"The arrow went home. Well, he was a fine fellow, 
every inch a soldier, the kind of man who is likely to 
make his mark." 

" He has made his mark. He has distinguished him- 
self in every campaign — most of all in this last frontier 
war. He got his C.S.I, in January." 

"Your cheek glows and your eyes sparkle as you 
speak of him. But, my dear Nora, take an old friend's 
advice, and don't behave like the dog in the fable. You 
have had some very fine chances since Beauminster died 
— chances of promotion — a mixture of strawberry leaves 
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with the pearls in your coronet, perhaps an entire coronet 
of strawberry leaves. Those chances are the substance. . 
Malcolm is the shadow." 

** You are vastly wise ; but I shall never marry again 
unless Malcolm wants me for his wife." 

** You ignore the influence of time. The man Belford 
may come back to you — but will he be the man you loved 
ten years ago ? He may have so changed as to be anti- 
pathetic to you. Or the change may be in yourself, and 
he may be the same. Yet he may disappoint you. The 
man who was in perfect harmony with you ten years ago 
may strike a discord in your music to-day. Nor will you 
be the same woman to him. With every fading year the 
image of his goddess will have receded farther from his 
vision, and the glory round the ideal figure will have 
grown dim in the distance. Believe me, there is nothing 
in life more tragic than a long engagement. I married 
Li after a courtship that only gave time for making a 
settlement. No doubt we have both deteriorated steadily 
since our wedding day ; but the change has been gradual, 
and neither of us has noticed it. I shudder when I think 
what a shock Li might have been after a severance of 
years. " 

*' If Malcolm were lame and halt and blind it would 
make no difference to me. I should be like the dog, 
Argus ; I should know him, and almost expire of joy at 
his feet" 

**You poor, romantic soul I How can you live in 
Brook Street and cherish such ideas ? " 

** He is coming home in May — at least I am told so.' 

** May he bring you new hopes, new joys. I am not 
jealous, though I think you cared just a little for me 
before Malcolm appeared." 

** Girls are always romantic, and you were the first 
clever man I met. And then you kept me at arm's 
length. You gave yourself the charm of the impossible." 

''My dear Nora, my honourable conduct in those 
circumstances is the proudest memory of my life. A 
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penniless poet flung into the society of a lovely girl — a 
girl with mind as well as beauty — a girl of girls — and 
whose love he might have won had he been fool or knave. 
I hope I was neither. I worshipped you in silence, and 
kept my distance." 

''I don't think you ever had an hour's regret about 
me." 

** My regret was that I had not ten thousand a year and 
the right to ask you to marry me. What had a pauper 
to do with an expensive beauty? You were wise in 
rejecting Belford. You would have been a lunatic if you 
had ever thought of me as a possible husband." 

'* Yes, I know it would have been lunacy, but in those 
days I should have liked you to be broken-hearted about 
me. 



^ 



CHAPTER VIII 
WHEN WE TWO PARTED 

IT was in the unromantic atmosphere of a fashionable 
crush in one of the palaces of London, where a Duchess 
was receiving the genteel mob after a dinner of Princes 
and Ambassadors and Cabinet Ministers, that Lady Beau- 
minster met the man whose face had haunted her dreams 
for so many years, whose lightest word thrilled her. The 
meeting had such a casual air! There was nothing 
dramatic, nothing that could suggest a ''curtain." A 
man at her elbow in the crowd asked a neighbour, ** Isn't 
that fellow over there Sir Malcolm Belford?" and she 
looked across the room and saw the lover of her girlhood 
standing between a splendid dowager in white satin and 
emeralds and a gawky girl in a cloud of chiffon. 

Daniel was right. The man was not the same man. 
That strongly marked face, out of which the Indian sim 
had burnt every vestige of warm colour, leaving a kind of 
ashen sallowness, between grey and olive, that fine head 
with close-cropped iron-grey hair, and the steel-bright 
eyes, searching, thoughtful, severe, composed a person- 
ality strangely unlike the Malcolm of St. Moritz and 
Beversthal, the dark-haired soldier who had helped to 
gather Alpine crocuses and boil a gipsy kettle. He was 
her senior by nineteen years, yet in those days she had 
thought him young, and now he seemed to her an elderly 
man. 

** Daniel was right," she thought. ** Time was. Time's 
past. We have both grown old. I wonder if he will 
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think me as much changed as he is. Perhaps there is a 
difference. I have not been grilling under an Indian sun. 
My change is in heart and mind.'* 

She watched her opportunity, and did not speak to him 
till she found him alone, standing in front of the Duke's 
famous Rubens, while the crowd drifted past him, the 
tide of life ebbing towards the supper-rooms. 

She smiled, and held out her hand. '' I hope you have 
not quite forgotten Nora Beauminster," she said. 

** Impossible I You are so little altered. But it is very 
good of you to remember me. My friends pass me by in 
the streets. I have hard work sometimes to make them 
believe they ever knew me. " 

She did not tell him that she, too, might have passed 
him by — she whose whole life within that decade had been 
one long regret, one long dream of him — if she had not 
heard a stranger speak his name. 

His voice was the same voice, and it thrilled her. She 
caught the flash of his eyes, steel-bright, magnificent. 
Oh, he was the same, the man she had loved and lost ; 
the man she was now free to win, and whom she meant 
to win. The olive complexion and hollow cheeks, the 
grizzled hair and deeply-lined brow, made no difference. 
If he had been constant, if he had loved her as utterly as 
she loved him, why then they two were standing on the 
threshold of paradise. 

Her eyes lightened and sparkled. She knew somehow 
that she was looking beautiful ; and he was contemplating 
her with a surprised admiration, wondering at her radiant 
youth, that vivid light of a great happiness. 

They stood talking for some minutes, he gently putting 
aside her compliments about his career, and speaking of 
general subjects, the people, the rooms. 

/'You will come and see me, I hope," she said. 
**Gome to luncheon any day you like. I am almost 
always at home at half-past one, and my friends drop in. 
It is the best time for talk ; better even than tea-time, 
when there are often too many women." 
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** Does the feminine majority make for silence ? " 

** They all talk at once. Conversation is impossible in 
a parrot-house. Come to-morrow, if you can. I shall 
have Daniel Lester and young Morland, who is just home 
from Egypt." 

''Lord Lowestoft's favourite attach^. I met him at 
Cairo. I have met your old friend Lester, as clever and 
as loquacious as of yore. What has he done with him- 
self since St. Moritz ? Has he been making his fortune? '* 

'' Daniel is a poet. I am afraid fortunes are not made 
that way. He gets fifty pounds for a tiny story in verse, 
two or three pages of a magazine. But he is not volumi- 
nous. " Then, anxious to detain him, she declared she was 
dying of thirst, and asked him to take her to the buffet. 

** You must take me," he said, "for I am a stranger in 
the land ; but I suppose if we follow the line of least 
resistance we shall find food and drink." 

A Hungarian band was playing in the hall, but there 
was no other form of entertainment to put a restraint 
upon people, and the three spacious supper-rooms were 
filled with an animated crowd. 

** I see there are tables," said Belford; "we used to 
stand at these assemblies. " 

" The age has grown more civilized. I see a tiny table 
in the corner over there where the people are just leaving." 

Her eyes had been roving everywhere to find a spot 
where they might sit ikte-^-Ute. He piloted her through 
the crowd, saluting and being saluted, as she moved 
along, with nods, handshakings in the air, snatches of 
speech, and finally they were sitting opposite each other, 
with a footman offering plovers* eggs and iced asparagus, 
and another footman offering champagne. 

Lady Beauminster would take nothing but some seltzer, 
and the soldier shared the bottle, with the addition of a 
little cognac. And so they sat, wedged in their corner by 
the press of the supper-eating crowd, and their faces drew 
nearer as they tried to make each other hear amidst the 
sound of many voices. 
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Nora was radiant. It all seemed so easy, so natural. 
She thought she was forgiven — forgiven and still dear. 
The abyss of wasted years was bridged over. They were 
together again, as if they had been sitting side by side in 
front of the tea-house in the valley below St. Moritz, 
gazing dreamily at the little lake, green and shining, like 
a slab of burnished malachite. They were together again, 
and there was nothing that need part them. She recalled 
the last words of a story she loved — Pip*s last words after 
his meeting with Estella, widowed, and meek and broken. 
*' I took her hand in mine, and we went out of the ruined 
place ; and as the morning mists had risen long ago when 
I first left the forge, so the evening mists were rising now, 
and in all the broad expanse of tranquil light they showed 
to me I saw the shadow of no parting from her." 

Those two had been parted by the woman's wayward- 
ness, and she had lost the exquisite charm of youth, but 
she was no less dear to the man who loved her. She had 
been unfaithful, but he had been faithful, and he had 
never ceased to belong to her, even when she was another 
man's wife. It seemed natural to the woman, in the 
insolence of conscious charms, that she was to go scot- 
free. 

Having escorted her to the supper-room, Belford could 
do no less than take her to her carriage, waiting for her 
in the hall while she enveloped herself in a cloak of many 
colours, feathers, fur, qld lace, and Indian embroidery — a 
rag-bag kind of splendour which marked the most recent 
invention of the Rue de la Paix. He could do no less 
than wait with her till she was seated in the small, neat 
brougham ; yet she went home thinking that he had hung 
upon her footsteps, that he was all her own, to reign and 
rule over as in the dear days of her youth. 

She expected him at the luncheon hour next day ; and 
then, when he did not appear, she told herself that it 
might have been bad form for him to come so immediately 
on her invitation. But she was furious when five days 
had gone by and he had not come, and still more out- 
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raged when returning from her drive on the sixth after- 
noon she found his card in the hall. He had called at 
half-past three, the butler told her, an hour when he could 
hardly have expected to find her at home ; a mere formal 
call, barely civil, after her cordial invitation. 

She was deeply mortified, but made excuses, found 
reasons for his line of conduct, as women who love 
always can. It was delicacy, an ultra-refinement of feel- 
ing that kept him aloof. He felt that he had grown old, 
while she was still young. And she was richer than he ; 
and that sordid fact might influence him. 

Or could it be that he had never forgiven her, that his 
kindly manner of the other night had been only acting, 
a determination not to let her see how the old wound 
rankled ? It did not occur to her that his manner was too 
easy for an unforgiving lover. She sent him a card for 
one of her small dinner-parties, at a week's notice. She 
would have only Lester and his wife, and two or three 
other intelligent people, the editor of a famous review, 
her tame historian, a girl who sang, a girl who painted 
and wrote about art, her tame parson, one of the most- 
admired of West End preachers, the kind of people who 
keep a table alive with talk, and whose babble would 
allow her to devote herself to him. 

He came, and she had him all to herself, in the midst 
of the wit and wisdom of her carefully chosen party. 
Again she talked of his career, and questioned him 
closely, and let him see that every detail of that frontier 
war in which he had distinguished himself was vividly 
impressed upon her memory. She must have read every 
line that war correspondents had sent home. This time 
she made him talk, and would not have the subject thrust 
away. 

** You make me detestably egotistical," he said. 

'' No, no, it is not egotistical to talk of events that have 
become history. It would not have been egotistical in 
Agamemnon to have talked of the Siege of Troy." 

**It was his misfortune to have no time for prosing," 
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he said ; " but who can doubt that Ulysses became a bore, 
when he settled down in his island and had to tell his 
adventures over and over again to the same audience ? — 
poor Penelope yawning at her loom, and Telemachus 
thinking his father more boring than even his divine bear- 
leader. " 

In the drawing-room she contrived to have Belford by 
her side while the singing girl let her rich round notes 
drop languidly from full red lips, lengthened now and then 
by a sudden quick sigh that broke the plaintive time of a 
Spanish ballad that lasted just two minutes and a half. 

After that she sang Heine's **Steiget auf, ihr alten 
Traiime ! " to her own setting, a quaint little melody that 
ended in a sob, and which brought a rush of tears to 
Nora's proud eyes. 

She dashed them away with an angry movement of her 
feathered fan, and, though Belford was sitting by her 
side on the spacious sofa, Daniel Lester was the only 
person present who noticed her emotion. He stalked 
across the room, a tranquil giant, moving with a repose- 
ful slowness. 

** That girl is magnificent," he said. " She must have 
Spanish blood in her veins — the blood of Spanish Jews. 
And the whole performance lasted less than six minutes. 
Long enough to make us feel and dream, but not to stop 
our talk. It is so wise of you to remember that people 
who are 'mostly fools' hate to be checked in their 
babble." 

Malcolm Belford had been sitting with his elbow on his 
knee, looking straight at the singer, not unconscious of 
the woman at his side, but worlds away from her. His 
thoughts had gone back to the days when his heart had 
been so near breaking for this woman's sake. Oh, the 
agony of it, the maddening iteration of vain regrets, 
the agony of wounded pride, the agony of futile anger, 
the sick longing for the lost face, the voice that he was to 
hear no more. And now he was sitting by her side, and 
she had told him as plainly as looks and words could 
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speak that he could have her for the asking, and he was 
free as air, had never loved any other woman, and was 
rich enough to be above the suspicion of caring for her 
wealth. She was to be had for the asking, and he did 
not care. She was handsomer than in her early bloom, 
more brilliant, a beauty to command the homage of men ; 
but she was no longer his ideal woman. Every year that 
had enhanced her beauty, her aplomb, her knowledge of 
the world, had carried her farther away from that ideal. 
He thought of the change in himself with a faint smile, 
half bitter, half amused. He was no longer angry with 
her for having made him suffer, but he thought that if a 
man so jilted could be mean enough to desire his revenge. 
Lady Beauminster offered the opportunity. 

He rose and made way for Daniel, while he went to 
compliment the singer, to whom he had been introduced 
before dinner. Her technique would have done credit to a 
severe professional training, while her intensity suggested 
genius, and her youth — for she looked under twenty — 
added to the charm of voice and manner; but when 
Belford talked to her he found that she was old, very 
old, cynical, affected, with cut- and -dried opinions, and 
artificial forms of speech, absolutely hlctsiey or wishing 
to be thought so. He looked across the room at Nora, 
who was watching him over the arch of her fan : and he 
wondered which was the older, the widow of thirty or the 
girl of nineteen. 

Lady Beauminster certainly was the more natural. She 
had moments in which the real woman appeared. The 
girl was all convention. Yet when she sang he had 
thought her all soul. He discovered afterwards that the 
quick sigh, the half-stifled sob, the faint tremulo, the 
fading voice at the close of the phrase, had all been 
taught her by a master of his art. The result was 
exquisite, but not spontaneous. 

** Why does not my sea-anemone appear at your small 
dinners?" Daniel asked. ** Her unsophisticated beauty 
would be a telling note in this circle of worldlings. " 
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** She is not used to society, and would be quite out of 
place." 

** You mean that she could not talk politics, or the last 
Mayfair scandal, that she would sit quietly in her comer, 
pensive, thinking of her sad childhood perhaps, till some 
sympathetic person spoke to her, and then the sweet 
young face would shine like a star that steals through an 
evening cloud. She> would have no opinions to advance 
authoritatively, no likings and loathings of this and that. 
She would sit there like a picture, and gladden tired souls 
with her beauty. It is a mistake on your part, having 
such a lovely thing in your house, not to display it." 

" I engaged your proUgde to look after my dogs, not 
to gratify my guests. I can fill my rooms with pretty girls 
whenever I please." 

"You have always had your own way," Daniel said, 
** but at least I hope you allow my Undine some pleasures. 
She is not always mewed up in her sky parlour ? " 

" She walks in the Park with the dogs twice a day, 
when it is fine. " 

**In the same park — twice a day — and every day! 
How she must loathe the Park." 

"She is a smooth-tongued hypocrite then, for she 
declares she loves it." 

"Oh, she has suffered, she has suffered! It might 
seem bliss to sit in a stone cell and pick oakum, after 
what she has gone through. But it is horrible to let her 
rust and moulder in your attics. She ought to have some 
recreation." 

" She comes down to luncheon when I am alone, and I 
try to be kind to her ; but we have no ideas in common. 
She knows nobody that I know; she cares for nothing 
that I like ; she makes me yawn." 

"Let her come to Chiswick," said Daniel, with his 
large-minded air. " Li will be ever so kind to her. Li 
shall give her a new frock, and I will lend her some 
books." 

" She can have as many of my books as she wants, as 
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long as she doesn't take my pet bindings. I have no 
time for reading," 

*^ Alas, alas ! And to think of the old days when I led 
you through the flowery paths ; when you feasted on my 
favourite poets, my Goethe, my Schiller, my Heine, my 
Musset, my Hugo ; when you pastured upon all that is 
choicest in the literature that lives. I suppose when you 
open a book now it is something hot from the press, 
trivial as the butterfly that floats in at your window ? " 

'' One has to read the books that other people are read- 
ing." 

"One has to! Ah, that is the history of our lives 1 
One has to do things! And we think we can leave a 
margin for the soul's desires, the ideal things, and behold 
there is no margin. We are old before we discover that 
we have wasted our lives. Time cannot be trifled with." 

Sir Malcolm came back to bid his hostess good night. 

**You are going very early7" she said. **I hope you 
were not bored by the songs ? " 

" The songs were exquisite ; but I am disillusioned by 
the singer. She has every charm, except youth, which 
seems a pity, as I take it she is only just out of the school- 
room." 

" She has never been in the schoolroom. Her people 
have artistic ideas, and made a prodigy of her, when she 
was in pinafores. They sent her to Vienna to learn to 
play, and to Paris to learn to sing. All that was natural 
has been educated out of her." 

** Well," said Daniel, when he was gone. "Was I not 
right in my conjecture ? The man is not the same man. " 

" His career has aged him ; but one admires him all 
the more for what he has gone through. The killing 
marches under a tropical sun — the wounds — and the fever. 
He is disinclined to talk of his own doings ; but he con- 
fessed that when he went to San Remo last winter he 
never thought to leave the place alive." 

"The man is old and worn out. You treated him 
abominably. Of course it was only wise and right and 
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thoroughly justifiable on your part; but the treatment 
from his point of view was atrocious. And instead of 
marrying the first pretty woman who would have him he 
flung himself into the arms of Bellona. He became a 
fighting machine. He wore himself out in the fierce 
rapture of war. And now that he is out of harness he is 
hipped and miserable. Do not hope to rekindle the old 
fire in those burnt-out ashes." 

Nora looked at him for a moment before she answered, 
with not a kindly look. 

'' Oh, I recognise the change,** she said, with a haughty 
carelessness. '* When I told you that Malcolm Belford 
was the only man in the world for me, I did not know 
that the Malcolm I loved was dead. I know it now." 

** And you will not go on wasting opportunities? You 
won't let bread-and-butter girls and American heiresses 
carry off all the prizes ? " 

** I shall never marry again. I have lived my life.*' 

** Ah, there speaks disappointment, disillusion. It will 
pass. Ambition cannot be dead in a beauty of two-and- 
thirty.*' 

** I have no desires. This house suits me as well as the 
finest in London ; and I have more money than I want." 

** More than enough I That is the ideal state, perfect 
peace I " exclaimed Daniel, with a long, rapturous sigh. 



CHAPTER IX 
IN A HALF DREAM 

LADY BEAUMINSTER had not done with hope, 
^ though she let Daniel think so. She was angry 
with herself for having revealed her feelings so freely to 
that old familiar friend. She had lowered herself by her 
foolish candour ; but Daniel was one of those intellectual 
free-lances in whom people confide almost unawares ; a 
man without mental starch, who could be relied upon for 
never being shocked, and seldom astonished, and who 
could hear the most startling confession with an air of 
sympathy, as if in the same case he would have acted and 
felt in the same manner. But now she was angry with 
him for having sounded the depths of her heart, for being 
able to pity her disappointment ; and she was still more 
angry with him for disparaging Belford. 

No, she had not done with hope. If it should be that 
the fire had burnt out, that Malcolm Belford had come 
back to England a dry and worn-out old bachelor, selfish, 
self-contained, satisfied with his club friends and his club 
life, if he was indeed another man, well, she did not 
despair of winning that other man, even if she did it for 
sport, and threw the prize away when it was won, as a 
thing not worth having. At least she would try her 
power. The game was worth playing ; and it was the 
only game that had any interest for her. 

She would play the game coldly and deliberately, and 
she would not let him see her hand. She would no longer 
assume that he still loved her, that he would take fire at a 
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look or a word from eyes aud lips that had once been 
worshipped. 

In all their intercourse after her little dinner-party she 
was careful to avoid the lightest suggestion of sentiment. 
She was only the helpful friend, the capable woman of the 
world, pleased to play the social mentor for the returned 
exile, telling him the secrets of the world that he had 
forgotten. 

She contrived to interest and amuse him. She helped 
him to furnish a first floor in St. James's Street, and was 
so artistic and difficult to please that the choice of a 
carpet kept them in each other's company off and on for a 
week, and they had to meet at half-a-dozen different shops 
before she would allow him to determine upon a bookcase. 
And in the meantime her charm, her beauty, her clever- 
ness were taking hold of his mind. He forgot the girl 
who had disappointed his ardent passion, who had killed 
his delight in life, and he admired Lady Beauminster with 
the calmly critical appreciation of a man who had done 
with fiercer passions, and could afford to take pleasure in 
the friendship of an attractive woman. 

He thought that their friendship was on a secure foot- 
ing, that she had given up all idea of him as a lover, and 
had accepted him as a friend, a dry-as-dust old bachelor, 
who had outlived all sentimental ideas, all romantic hopes. 
When they discussed the novels of the season, stories in 
which love was "like the lava flood," he let her see how 
far away in the dim past all such impassioned feelings 
were for him — as remote as the loves of the Pharaohs. 

She saw him establish himself in his St. James's Street 
chambers with the solidity of a man who meant to live 
and die there. His library, his Oriental curios, a small 
collection of choice things, a few modern bronzes bought 
in Paris ; a panel or two of Gobelins tapestry ; everything 
was arranged as for a permanent abode. He spared no 
pains on his own part, and gratefully accepted Lady 
Beauminster's help. 

"At my age one is frankly selfish," he said; "one 
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cares more for things than for people — in a general 
way." 

** Vm glad you added that last clause. If you mean to 
make this your London home for ever and always, you 
cannot take too much trouble. The rooms are charming. 
They look west. The club over the way is rather a bore, 
so atrociously modern and Philistine ; but you have a view 
of the Tudor palace, and the dear old clock. Perhaps you 
have not my passion for clocks? To me a clock is a 
living thing, a companion that tells me I am alive, and 
not sitting in a cave like Barbarossa, spell-bound, un- 
conscious." 

*^ I think I cotmted half-a-dozen clocks in your drawing- 
room." 

^'Oh, there are more than that. Striking clocks, 
chiming clocks, musical clocks, pigmies in tortoiseshell 
and gold. I must have a clock at my elbow wherever I 
sit. They tell me 'Time is moving, time is moving. 
The river of life flows fast. Make haste to enjoy your 
hours.' " 



Daniel did not forget his suggestion that Helen should 
have a holiday at Chiswick. His selfishness was on a 
grand scale, like his figure, and his moral radius was 
wide enough to include various interests. He was sym- 
pathetic, and would do much for other people, provided 
he could do it without trouble. And in this case his wife 
was to take all the trouble. 

** You are going to waste this delicious morning at your 
father's shop?" he said, at breakfast, looking up from a 
German translation of Euripides, which was propped 
against the Old Sheffield cruet-stand. 

He had been grinning and chuckling over Orestes^ as he 
ate devilled kidneys and sipped strong tea. The absurd 
amid the trample, the hero's reprisals on Menelaus by the 
murder of Helen, the friendly compromise between the 
quondam enemies, when that troublesome lady had beea 
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packed off to her friends, the gods, appealed to his sense 
of the ridiculous. He clapped the pages together and 
tossed the book on one side, with his big uproarious 
laugh. He was never tired of old books. Homer, the 
Greek dramatists, Virgil, Ovid, Plautus — the amusing 
books, as he called them, the books about men and 
women, love and murder. 

Of the small stock of Greek he had acquired at Heidel- 
berg very little remained with him. He had taken no 
trouble to retain or to increase it. Like a small legacy, it 
had seemed to him useless for investment. And while 
there were those admirable painstaking Teutons who had 
done all the work before he was born, who need trouble 
about Greek? He read the classics with unflagging 
delight in the language he loved best, the language of 
his adorable Heine, his majestic Goethe, his romantic 
Schiller, the tongue that could be so tender and so grand. 
He read Aristotle in Dr. Prank's translation, with the 
Greek text on one side and the German on the'other. 

'^ And I still know Greek by sight/' he would say, 
laughingly. 



" My dearest Li, why don't you stay in your garden 
and dream ? " he asked, as he handed her his cup for a 
third filling. 

^* One gets rather tired of such a tiny garden, Dan. 
Do you know that I haven't been anywhere for nearly a 
fortnight? I wish Lady Beauminster would ask me to 
luncheon sometimes when she asks you." 

*^ She never asks me," said Daniel, suavely. ** I go. 
1 make her house mine inn. A happy thought. You 
remember the sea-anemone? That lovely child is lan- 
guishing in a genteel captivity. Nora Beauminster has 
no more heart than a winter lettuce. The child sits alone 
in an attic from mormng till night, when she is not 
trudging with those spoilt curs of Nora's. We must give 
her a holiday now and then. Remember she is my 
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Alcestis ! I fought death for her ; at least I waded up tp 
my neck in the dirty Mediterranean. I am responsible for 
her existence ; and I must make her happy." 

** You have such a noble heart, Dan I " said Li, with a 
movement of encircling arms. 

** Not in June, dearest ! You shall do your shopping 
at the family mansion, and meet me at Lady Beau- 
minster's at half-past one. We will lunch with her, and 
bring Helen home with us ; at least you can bring her 
home in our dear red omnibus ; and I will join you at 
dinner, and take her back to Brook Street in the evening." 

" You are going to be out again this evening? " rather 
dolefully. 

** Yes, it will be one of my late nights — a party that 
only begins after the theatres." 

«Do you know, Dan, I had my new evening frock 
before Christmas. You chose the colour yourself, and I 
have only worn it twice. It will be horribly old-fashioned 
before •'^' 

^' My own Li, this is not a party you could go to. All 
the worst people In London will be there." 

" I can't think how you can like " 

** My dearest girl, how often must I remind you that a 
poet must know things ? He must feel every beat in the 
pulse of human life. If Alfred de Musset had vegetated 
in Normandy do you think he could have written Don 
PaesfP Great Heaven ! He might have written like 
Lamartine! Put on your prettiest gown, Li. We will 
have a happy day. I'll drive you to Papa's in a hansom ; 
and while you are buying oceans of modish things for your- 
self be sure you choose a summer frock for the anemone. 
Let it be white, a frock for every day, so that she may be 
always beautiful — some soft, semi-diaphanous stuff, that 
will fall in statuesque folds. You will know, dearest. 
Your own taste is perfect." 

He sauntered away to put on his London clothes, having 
breakfasted in slippers and his favourite velvet jacket, 
which he liked because it made him feel as if he could paint. 
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His patient Sarah was enraptured at the prospect of a 
drive to London with him and a luncheon in Brook Street. 
She had so few treats, having somehow cut herself adrift 
from her own people, who offended her by disparaging 
her husband, and asking how much he had earned by 
a year's ** output" of verse. She put on her newest 
gown, her largest picture-hat, wanting Lady Beauminster 
to see her at her best. Her girlish freshness had been 
preserved in the quiet of her Chiswick retreat. 

'^ At any rate, I look younger than she does," she told 
herself, with a throb of pleasure. 

The ride through the summer dust, by Kensington and 
across the Park, was all enchantment. The very water- 
carts behind which they sometimes drove scattered 
diamonds and rubies that flashed in the June sunlight. 
Daniel talked all the way, leaning back in a luxurious 
attitude, with his legs crossed and the cab doors thrown 
open to make room for his colossal bulk, smiling at his 
wife, and admiring the youthfulness of her throat and 
chin, as he talked, profoundly unconscious that he had 
crushed her into a corner of the vehicle. 

He talked so beautifully, and of such beautiful things ; 
of the lands whose loveliness he had drunk like wine, at 
least that was his way of putting it ; painting little word- 
pictures for her in his facile eloquence, enchanting land- 
scapes, moments of pleasure flashing across his brain, 
unevoked, from the kaleidoscope of memory. She was 
never tired of listening, and heard the same things over 
and over again with the same delight, for Daniel had a 
happy art of coining phrases that made old things new. 

He left her at the chief doorway of the great dazzling 
shop, where a liveried porter handed her out of the cab, 
took her from Daniel's arms as it were, without giving 
him the trouble to alight. 

^^ Be as extravagant as you like within the compass of 
an hour," he said, blandly; and then to the cabman, 
" Upper Brook Street, No. 19B." 

He was going straight to Lady Beauminster's. He 
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would be sitting in her shadowy drawing-room — that 
inner room, a place of palms and hothouse flowers, which 
she called her garden — talking and laughing with her for 
an hour. A jealous pang rent Sarah's tender heart. She 
could listen to him, she could worship him ; but she could 
not laugh with him or make him laugh. 

**With you, dearest, I am always the preacher," he 
said ; ** with Nora it is touch and go, the carte and tierce 
of ready wits. No, Li ; there is no need for distress " — as 
his wife's mouth drooped like a sorrowful child's. ^'^I 
love to preach. I enjoy your society more than Nora's, 
for when I leave her I sometimes think she has had the 
best of me. " 

There was consolation for Sarah on arriving at Brook 
Street, for she found Daniel lying on a sofa, alone among 
the palms and lilies. 

** Nora has been out all the morning," he said, fling* 
ing aside a gaudily-bound book. '' I have been horribly 
lonely, Li. And that wretched novel — by a slavish 
disciple of Meredith — was worse than solitude. How- 
ever, I was resting," with a long, loud yawn, ''and 
summer was meant for repose." 

He murmured some lines he loved : — 

'' How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream ! " 

Lady Beauminster came in, flushed with the pleasure of 
a morning in Belford's company. She welcomed Sarah 
with an air of pleased surprise, Daniel with a sisterly nod. 

" I have been choosing furniture for Sir Malcolm," she 
said. 

" You are always choosing furniture — with him. You 
must have chosen enough to fill the Pantechnicon." 

" We are both rather difficult. We spent this morning 
looking at things at Lichfield's, and ^chose only a buhl 
bracket. To-morrow we are to meet at Christie's, where 
there are some ineffable treasures on view — but they will 
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fetch an impossible price, no doubt. Far beyond his 
means, poor fellow ! " 

^'You might buy them yourself, en attendant But is 
he really poor? I thought he came into the colossal 
hoards of a miser uncle." 

^'Oh, he is rich enough for a bachelor. I believe he 
has five or six thousand a year. But a bonheur du jour 
from le Petit Trianon might cost him a year's income." 

" Your bonheur du jour has always belonged to Marie 
Antoinette," said Daniel; '^that poor lady consumed 
furniture at the rate of a suite per diem. We have come 
to eat your strawberries, and to carry off your dogs' 
governess for an afternoon holiday." 

** You are very kind. You can have her, if the Chows 
are quite, quite well, and can spare her. They used to 
adore James and Thomas, but she has obtained a most 
extraordinary influence over them, and they care for no 
one else now," said Lady Beauminster, with a tone that 
implied something underhand on Helen's part. 

The butler announced luncheon, and she told him to 
send for Miss Martin and the Chows. 

*' Could we not have her without the dogs?" pleaded 
Daniel. 

"They are her only raison d^&tre. She would bore me 
to extinction if it were not for them." 

Daniel sighed, as he drifted down the spacious staircase 
after the two women. 

The rare and unexpected holiday was all delightful for 
Helen. The Lesters were her first friends, her only 
friends, for she knew in her heart that Lady Beauminster 
merely tolerated her. And Sarah Lester was so gentle 
and sympathetic. They strolled across the Park together, 
Sarah gaily prattling, praising her husband, full of the 
joy of life. 

** You have never seen our house," she said. " It is the 
dearest place. Dan calls it a Stothard engraving. It was 
Stothard who illustrated Richardson's novels, don't you 
know, and our furniture is all of the Richardson period." 
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Helen had never heard of Richardson, but Sarah gave 
her no time to acknowledge her ignorance. 

'' I found the things for Daniel, knowing so well what 
he likes. I went about with a clever sister of mine, and 
we poked into all the second-hand shops in the King's 
Road. We discovered treasures. And everybody admires 
our house and Daniel's exquisite taste." 

Even the long ride in the **dear red omnibus" — a 
vehicle in which the poet himself never rode — was a 
pleasure to Helen. It carried them along a fine, open 
thoroughfare she knew not, for the dark days of her 
youth had been spent in obscure comers of Pimlico and 
Chelsea, those shabby havens where poverty and dis- 
repute hide behind the dwellings of the prosperous and 
respectable, the kind of streets that are generally said to 
be ''soon coming down," and where the landlords have 
given up the idea of repairs. 

Chiswick Mall, with the river broadened by a spring 
tide, and the two little gardens overflowing with roses 
and Madonna lilies, was an exquisite surprise to Helen 
after the formal beauty of Hyde Park. Here there was 
no fierce scarlet or harsh blue of bedded-out geranium 
and lobelia, but a riot of colour in crowded borders, in 
gaily striped sunblinds, in basket-work chairs, and silken 
pillows flung here and there : a gard^i like a boudoir. 

''Daniel says it is a happy-looking house," Sarah re- 
plied, when Helen exclaimed and praised. 

They dined in the garden, where the high red brick 
walls screened them from impertinent eyes. 

Daniel was in his most expansive mood. 

" A summer dinner in a garden of roses," he murmured, 
as he helped himself to a pound or so of lamb. " So 
utterly Arcadian ! I feel like Virgil's foolish clodhoppers, 
as if I had never seen the gates of Rome. " 

He devoted his talk to Helen, questioning her about her 
lonely evenings in her attic-bower, as he called it. 

" Remember you are in a manner my creation," he said, 
''and how can I ever cease to be interested in you? To 
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my mind your life began in that opal dawn above the sea. 
You were born then. All that went before was an ugly 
dream. That was the beginning of your actual life. You 
are the thing I made, my Galatea. I must see that you 
are happy, that your life widens out in the sunshine. 
Sally will help me. We must do something better for 
you than a garret in Brook Street." 

"You have done so much for me," Helen faltered, " I 
can never be grateful enough. I am very happy in my 
sitting-room. It is a much prettier room than any I 
ever had to sit in before. And everybody is kind, the 
servants especially. And I idolize Ching. 1 should be 
quite, quite happy if it were not for sad thoughts about 
my mother." 

** Wasted sadness I While you are sorry for her, she 
is dining at the newest restaurants, and going to the 
liveliest theatres." 

"Oh, but it cannot always be like that. Her health 
may break down, or she may grow tired of her frivolous 
life." 

" No, she 1^11 not do that. Frivolous people are never 
tired of frivolity." 

" Oh, she cannot always be happy. Sad thoughts will 
come. I am trying to educate myself, so that in two or 
three years I might be able to take a situation as a daily 
governess for young children, somewhere in the country, 
where we might have a tiny cottage in a garden of flowers 
like this—" 

"And you think you could pay the rent and maintain 
your mother on a pound a week," sighed David. "My 
poor child, your mother would find your cottage only a 
shade better than Bridewell." 

"What is Bridewell?" 

"A place where — frivolous ladies sometimes drifted, 
when Hogarth, our Chiswick painter, was alive. And so 
you are trying to educate yourself? There, at least, I 
can help you. What are you reading? Have you books 
enough ? " 
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** "Lady Beauminster is very kind. She often sends me 
her Mudie books. Tm afraid I read too many novels.'* 

** Of course you do. You should only read the best, 
the classics. Thackeray, Dickens, Du Maurier, for fancy; 
Scott for education. You need never open a history if 
you batten on Shakespeare and Scott. They will give you 
all you need ever know of the great heroic ages. You 
can supplement them with Bulwer, Harold, The Last of 
the Barons^ The Last Days of Pompeii. Don't waste an 
hour on new books if you are trying to educate yourself. 
And then there is that vast world, which would take a 
lifetime to exhaust. There are the poets. I remember 
your ragged Tennyson, and Browning. Are those your 
favourites ? " 

** They are the only poets I know." 

"And Milton, Dryden, Pope, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth! What a world unexplored! 
And you read the Mudie books, the butterflies, whose 
life is a day?" 

"I am trying to learn things," Helen answered, gravely. 
" I have bought some school books, a history of England, 
a French grammar. I work at the grammar for an hour 
a day, writing exercises, and learning verbs." 

" Horrible ! " exclaimed Daniel, dropping an apricot 
that his plump white fingers were lifting to his mouth* 
"Grammar is the educational crank, a punishment-labour 
invented to control the vicious propensities of schoolboys. 
You want to learn French ? " 

"Oh, so much ! I was ashamed of my wretched French 
even before the waiter at the H6tel de Versailles." 

" Lady Beauminster has her Parisian maid still, I 
suppose ? " 

"Estelle? Yes, Estelle comes to my room sometimes 
for a few minutes, when she is sitting up for her mistress, 
and doesn't know what to do with herself." 

" Let Estelle be your grammar. Listen to her, talk to 
her, let her laugh at your mistakes and your English 
accent. Make her talk to you. She will teach you 
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vulgarisms^ the langtiage of the porter's lodge, perhaps ; 
but it will be living French. She will be worth a hundred 
lesson-books. And I will give you some masterjneces — 
La Fontaine's Fables, La Petite Fadette^ La Mare au 
Dtahle^ which you must read again and again till you 
know what a beautiful thing the French language is at its 
best." 

"You are very, very kind." 

" It is my nature to be kind. I am an optimist. I 
want all the world to be happy. I believe in a coming 
millennium of universal happiness, when there will be no 
more hungry children sitting on hard benches with their 
noses in lesson-books ; no more prowling spectres — 
Ugolinos of the gutter — in the midnight parks ; no more 
pestilential dens where the mephitic odours poison the 
missionary and the policeman. The age of philanthropy 
has begun ; millionaires are pouring rivers of gold into 
the lap of poverty ; science is discovering cures for in- 
curable diseases. I do not despair of a happy earth. 
And in the meantime it is my duty to make my Galatea 
happy, if I can." 

He turned the leaf-shaped spode dish about dreamily, 
choosing the ripest apricots ; and then, feeling a cooler 
breath in the air, he rose, shook himself like a Newfound- 
land dog, and moved towards the house. 

"Come and see my books," he said. "They are 
lovely. Heaven knows what I owe the binders." 

"Dear Dan," sighed Sarah, "you always talk so 
lightly of debt, as if it didn't matter." 

" It doesn't matter — to me I Somebody will help me 
to pay sooner or later. I shall write a new Don Juan^ 
and it will sell by hundreds of thousands, and we shall 
wallow in gold. Besides, my debts are so trivial. I have 
never been able to boast of having ruined a tradesman." 

Helen wondered. He was so kind, yet he said things 
that sounded heartless. But it was all nonsense talk, no 
doubt, and he was the most honourable of men. 

They all went into the house, where lamps had just 
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been lighted in the hall and on the staircase. Daniel led 
the way to a pretty old panelled room on the first floor, 
facing the river. The last rays of the afterglow were red 
on the white wall, and the windows were wide open, 
revealing the gently-flowing water, the willowy eyot, the 
solitary row-boat creeping along by the opposite bank, a 
little bit of quiet beauty left from the fair things of the 
past that are vanishing away. 

"Concentrate your gaze upon the picture you can see 
from my window and you have the world as Hogarth 
knew it, as Loutherburg surveyed it from his house in 
Hammersmith Terrace," said Daniel, and then he lit half 
a dozen candles on mantelshelf and table and proceeded 
to take out his treasures. 

"You may touch them if those taper fingers are quite, 
quite clean,*' he said. 

There were books in white calf, diapered with gold, not 
vellum. Vellum was too harsh of touch for Daniel's taste. 
Books bound by women, in quaint embroidered covers. 
Books in scarlet morocco, blazoned all over with gold, in 
imitation of the eighteenth-century binders. Helen had to 
look at them all, and to be shown their points, as if they 
had been prize dogs. 

"They are almost too pretty ta read," she said, after 
expressing her admiration. 

" Almost I Can you suppose that anybody would be 
such a Goth as to read them ? They are jewels to dream 
over in hours of idleness. Why that sweet little In 
Memoriain in sapphire calf inlaid with gold and studded 
with topaz and garnet cost " — he caught Sarah's troubled 
eye — " the original owner twenty guineas. I get such 
things for a song." 

He loitered over his books, caressing them with large 
mobile hands, white, supple hands that seemed to enjoy 
the things they touched. To show these costly toys to 
Helen was only an excuse for gloating over them himself. 
He dawdled from shelf to shelf, till the darkness outside 
his open windows reminded him that night had come. 
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" Sarah, why did you not tell me? " he exclaimed, in 
deep-toned reproach. '* It must be nearly ten o'clock, I 
cannot see our river." 

"The fly is ordered for half-past ten," said Sarah) 
meekly. 

"And I have to dress," looking down at his lavender 
trousers, having come straight from his hansom to the 
dinner-table. " I hope my clothes are laid out, and that 
my pearl studs and links are in my shirt." 

" Everything is ready, Dan." 

" Except the vapour bath, and the slave with perfumed 
oils. We are only savages — clean savages — at best. A 
tub of cold water, a huge rough sponge! How like a 
South Sea Islander I Be sure you have tea ready at 
twenty minutes past — not a moment before or after. You 
can tell Helen about the frock you bought for her while I 
dress." 

He put back his books in their glass cases, sighing 
over every volume, locked the doors, and sauntered away ; 
and half an hour later he was sitting in the roomy Chis- 
wick fly, with Helen by his side, and a carton in front of 
them, containing the prettiest white serge frock the girl 
had ever seen. 

Sarah had given it her after a shower of kisses, full 
of tenderest compassion ; and Helen's thanks had been 
scarcely audible for her tears. 

" What have I ever done to deserve such friends ? " she 
said. 

"You are so pretty, and Dan loves beautiful people, 
just as he loves pictures, with the most innocent love," 
said the adoring wife. 

Dan expounded his views on education all the way to 
Brook Street. He promised to send Helen a select 
library, the books she was to absorb into her very beings 

" How often have you read Hamlet?*^ he asked. 

She feared she had only read that masterpiece once. 

"You should read Hamlet once a month, and The 
Tempest and As You Like It once a week, till you have 
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taken the poetry of them into your very being. It should 
run in your veins, a golden streak in your arterial blood. 
I shall mark passages in Shakespeare, and in Miltoui 
Coleridge, Wordsworth. You must lie awake in the dark- 
ness breathing them to yourself. You can never feel 
lonely or unhappy in the dead night hours while you 
can repeat Lycidas or VAUegrOn There are lines that are 
strings of diamonds, almost too dazzling to think of, 
bewilderingly beautiful." 

And then in a voice that was like a song he repeated 
scraps of verse all the way from Kensington Gore to 
Brook Street, where he saw Helen and her cardboard box 
absorbed into the hall, attended by a despondent footman 
who was waiting up for his mistress. 

He had talked rodomontade, perhaps, but he had made 
Helen happy. He had given her something to live for. 
Education I The real, the true, the beautiful education, 
not those terrible French verbs, with their useless 
irregulars, such as houillir and traire: not strings of 
hard facts, and columns of impossible figures, not the 
Ollendorffian system : but poetry, and prettiness, and 
chivalry, and tragic histories of fallen queens and exiled 
kings : all the things that interest and delight. 

A small parcel of books arrived on the following 
evening, Milton's early poems, Coleridge, Keats, some 
Clarendon Press Shakespeares, George Sand's village 
stories, all heavily scored and annotated in Daniel's neat 
hand ; and Helen's education began. 



^^ 



CHAPTEB X 
UNE BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

SIR MALCOLM BELFORD'S health had improved 
since his return to England, and his spirits improved 
vnth his health. Nora found him a delightful companion, 
and encouraged him to visit her on as easy a footing as 
she allowed her brother's old bear-leader, the irrespon- 
sible Daniel. The two men often met at her luncheon 
table, or at tea-time, before the evening drive in the Park. 

" I don't know what I should do without the Park," 
Belford said. ** It is my garden and my book. I ride, I 
walk, I sit there. I read the story of life in the faces of 
the passers-by. There are people I see day after day, 
whose inmost thoughts I seem to know, without knowing 
who they are or where they come from.*' 

He was the only guest at tea-time one sultry afternoon, 
when hardly a breath of air fluttered the roses and palm 
leaves, although all the windows in the three drawing- 
rooms were open. He had been talking of the evening 
drive in Calcutta, the yellow glow of an Indian sunset, 
the sky and river luminous with the same pale gold, the 
foliage shining vnth the glitter of jewels. 

**l think I should have loved that Oriental life — the 
early mornings, the long, idle days," said Nora, with a 
sigh. 

*^And yet you would not face it, on narrow means," 
said Belford. 

It was the first time he had ever spoken words that 
coul(} ^p t^ken for a reproach. Nora's heart beat faster. 

izo 
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She yearned for accusations, reproaches, bitterness ; any- 
thing rather than this equable friendship, this placid 
camaraderie that had been going on for more than a 
month without a ripple. 

^^I was not a free agent," she said, in slow, grave 
tones. *^No man can measure the pressure of family 
influence on a girl." 

^^On a weak girl it must be terrible. But you were 
never weak. You had pride, energy, determination, a 
strong character. You were hardly the kind of g^rl to 
yield your own desire of happiness to a father's influence, 
with ^ a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's 
heart.' Forgive me, I have no right " 

" Yes, yes, you have the right. Oh, I hate myself for 
having yielded. I had seen all the horrors of poverty ; 
or of a state of chronic debt, which is worse. And my 
father told me I should be a drag on you ; that you would 
have to deny yourself every pleasure, your clubs, your 
sports, just to keep a home for me." 

" As if I should have cared for that trumpery ! Well, 
you were wise, perhaps ; and now you have your reward, 
what is called a splendid position, instead of a dry chip 
of a husband, a broken-down soldier, whose best days are 
done." 

A door opened near them, and a dog of peerless black- 
ness stalked in, sniffed the General's legs, ignored his 
mistress, and crept under the sofa. Helen followed him 
into the room. 

*^ I thought you would like to know. Lady Beauminster," 
she said, *'the doctor has just been to see Ching. He 
finds nothing the matter, nothing at all serious ; indeed, 
he says all three dogs are in fine condition, and he has 
only ordered a slight change of diet." 

Belford had risen from his low seat in the shadow of 
the palms as the girl entered, and was standing as if 
waiting for an introduction. 

*^My dogs' governess," Nora said, carelessly; then 
seeing Helen's crimson blush, and the General's pleased 
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smile, she exclaimed, **One would suppose it were a 
recognition rather than an introduction." 

'' It is a recognition. I was so fortunate as to come to 
Miss ?" 

**Miss Martin." 

** Miss Martin's assistance one day, when an ill-tempered 
collie attacked our black friend." 

''Ah, yes, I remember. She told me of an old gentle- 
man who had been very kind." 

''No; not old! I did not say old I I only said a 
gentleman with grey hair." 

" A distinction without a difference. Miss Martin and 
I are almost old friends, though that was the only 
occasion on which we spoke to each other," said Bel- 
ford. " We have met so often. She is one of the pages 
in my book of humanity. I never expected to hear her 
name — or to know where she lived. It is a pleasant 
surprise." 

He spoke with unwonted earnestness, kindly, frankly, 
with admiring eyes upon Helen's blushing face. It seemed 
to him that he had never seen ideal youth and innocence 
till he saw her. That nymph-like beauty had shed a 
glamour over the gravel walks, the London trees and 
flowers, the penny chairs, of Hyde Park. He had never 
met her in the crowded hours ; only in the early morning 
and early afternoon, when nobody of importance had any 
use for the Park. 

"We are both very grateful to you for saving Ching's 
life," Nora said, stiffly; "and now you had better take 
him upstairs and get your own tea," she told Helen, with 
the manner that accentuates the distance between mistress 
and servant. 

" She is going to have tea with me, and tell me her 
progress in literature," said a mellow baritone voice, over- 
powering the butler's low-toned announcement of a visitor 
who came so often that it seemed almost a mockery ta 
announce him. 

There were occasions indeed when Mr. Lester bounded 
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upstairsi and rushed into the drawing-room before a 
servant could get there. 

Daniel was in exuberant spirits. He wanted tea, such 
supplies of tea as would have satisfied Dr. Johnson. He 
had been at Christie's all the morning, looking at Sevres 
china, feeding himself on colour and gold, he told them. 
And then he explained how he was educating Helen. She 
was to be the creature of his making, trained to under- 
stand and admire all that is worthiest in the realm of 
thought and fancy. 

Helen looked at her patroness. 

** I had better go back to the other dogs, perhaps,*' she 
faltered. 

Daniel laid a restraining hand upon her arm. 

" What nonsense ! " he cried. 

**The dogs will not hurt," Nora said, coldly. "You 
can stay and pour out Mr. Lester's tea." 

Not for worlds would she let Belford think her anxious 
to banish a pretty face. And yet she was agonized as she 
observed his look and manner when he spoke to Helen, as 
of a man who had discovered a treasure. And these two 
had met day after day in the Park, had met and passed 
each other in silence, she downcast and blushing, as she 
was to-day, a modesty that showed sculptured eyelids and 
sweeping lashes. 

Daniel sank into the lowest chair he could find, and 
stretched his long legs over the Persian carpet, pleased 
with his light grey trousers and shining boots. He talked 
for everybody. Lady Beauminster sitting silent by an open 
window, listening for her carriage, which was due at six. 
He made Helen talk of the books he had sent her, and 
brought new and happy lights into her face, and sunk 
Belford deeper in that enchanted cavern into which he had 
been gradually descending ever since the day, more than 
a month ago, when he had interposed a resolute arm and 
a malacca cane between two infuriated dogs. 

To see the girl once, or sometimes twice, a day had 
been his delight. To think of her and dream of her had 
I 
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been his infatuation. He had told himself that he had no 
desire to talk to her, to know anything about her; and yet 
his heart beat vehemently vnth an unimagined pleasure 
now that fate had made them acquainted. 

This was the beginning of a new phase in his life. 
Nora saw, Nora understood, with a passion of regret and 
indignation that burnt her brain, as if the blood circulating 
in those fine blood-vessels had been suddenly raised to 
spirit-boiling point. It was with an unspeakable effort 
that she kept herself outwardly calm, smiling, suave and 
gracious, presently, when Belford went downstairs with 
her and saw her seated in her barouche. She had seen 
enough, more than enough, in that half hour. She had 
seen the happy look in her quondam lover's eyes ; she had 
seen age fall away from him as it were a garment, so that 
in an instant he became again the man she remembered in 
Switzerland. He was in love, foolishly, intensely, idiotic* 
ally in love with this girl, this chit, this nameless, ill- 
brought-up waif of humanity ; a girl whose mother was 

unmentionable, whose own past was What? Daniel 

had vouched for her, Daniel who lied with ease, whose 
only gospel was the gospel of expedience. Through what 
gutters and cesspools of modern life had the girl been 
dragged before she tried to kill herself? Girls do not 
resort to such measures till they have tried other chances. 
What hideous secrets of past adventures were hidden 
behind that mask of dove-like innocence, that appealing 
shyness? Till this moment Lady Beauminster had not 
troubled herself to inquire. She had taken the girl into 
her house as she would have taken a scullery-maid — on 
the strength of capacity for particular service. What did 
she know of Estelle's past existence — the Bal Bulier, per- 
haps, and the ^* Boul Mich "P Estelle could dress hair to 
perfection, and had lived with a dowager countess ; and 
nobody would be so foolish as to want to know things 
about her early years in Paris. 

But now she was seized with a thirst for knowledge 
about this chit with whom Malcolm Belford had fallen in 
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love. She telegraphed to Daniel that evening, **Come to 
luncheon to-morrow. I want to talk to you." 

The paid reply came before she went out, magnificent in 
opals and white velvet, to a dinner and dance : — 

** Coming." 

She lay awake half the night with that wretched feeling 
of hot blood bubbling in her brain, before she took a 
bromide draught, one of those draughts she had always 
ready for sleepless nights. She sent a pencilled scrawl to 
Helen, by the maid who brought her tea : — 

** Don't take the dogs to the Park this morning. I will 
drive you with them to Hampstead." 

It was a thing she had talked about sometimes, change 
of air for the dogs, a run on Hampstead Heath. She 
laughed a little bitter laugh as she sent the note. For once 
at least she would disappoint hin:\. He would be waiting for 
his Helen in the Park ; and she would not be there. For 
once, for once at least I But after? 

Oh, to think of him walking with Helen, they two, 
together and happy I He was thirty years older than the 
girl, but for a man with a successful career that was the 
interesting age. That grey hair and burnt-out colour told 
of hard fighting in a romantic land, perils past, brave 
deeds done. And this girl's presence, just the sight 
of a fair young face, had rejuvenated him ; so deep 
was be sunk in the folly of men who worship unknown 
beauty. 

The barouche was ordered for ten o'clock, an hour at 
which Lady Beauminster had rarely left her dressing- 
room. The Chows swarmed into the carriage as it drove 
to the door, and were surprised at not being dragged out 
again by the footman. Helen took her seat meekly with 
her back to the horses, while Ching and Chang declined 
the honour of sitting next their mistress. The three dogs 
all crowded into the space by Helen, where they showed 
their good spirits by biting each other, and making what 
Nora's friends insisted upon calling ** weird noises." 

When the dogs had left off admiring Portland Place and 
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Regent's Park, and had subsided on to the floor of the 
carriage, Lady Beauminster addressed her companion. 

" How long have you been with me, Miss Martin? " 

^* I — I think it is about three months since you were so 
kind as to take me," Helen answered, startled by the 
sudden question. 

** Three months ? That is not very long, in actual time ; 
but it seems rather long for us to be living together, and 
for me to know absolutely nothing of your life's history." 

^^ Everything in my life has been so sad. I don't know 
how much Mr. Lester knows about me, but I know that 
he saw my mother. She may have told him — how hard 
our lives were." 

** He gave me no details. Of course, I understood that 
you had gone through trouble, that you had been goaded 
into that rash attempt of yours ; in short — I hardly like to 
speak of things that must wound you — that your mother 
is a very undesirable person." 

** My poor mother I " her eyes clouding with tears. "Oh, 
Lady Beauminster, if you knew how wretchedly selfish I 
sometimes feel for having forsaken her I But I would never 
have left her if I had thought I could do any good." 

** Of course you could not do any good; there is no cure 
for — for undesirable people. They must gang their own 
gait. She has never made any attempt to see you since 
you have been with me?" 

'' She has not even written to me, under cover to Mr. 
Lester, as she might have done." 

"That is a proof of tact on her part. Her letters would 
be very unsettling. I fear from what Mr, Lester told me 
that her reappearance in your life could bring you nothing 
but disgrace, that while she lives you could never marry, 
never link yourself with well-placed people. Balzac has 
said that in every family there is one member who is a 
kind of disease for all the rest. Yoiir mother is your 
disease." 

"Oh, pray don't. Lady Beauminster," Helen cried, her 
tears streaming. " I did notthink you could be so cruel." 
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A heart that was softer than some human hearts was 
moved by the girl's cry of pain. A black head appeared 
from under the seat, and Ching seized hold of Lady 
Beauminster's gown and began to worry it with vin- 
dictive snarls and savage grip of white teeth, and every 
indication that he would like to bite the lady as well as 
the garment. 

Helen's trembling hands came to the rescue, and the 
tension was relieved by this canine incident. 

*• Ching, what are you doing? Bad, bad dog ! " 

**Oh, he knew that you were crying. You have won 
his heart. He is your dog. You may have him, for all I 
care. I have done with him." 

** Lady Beauminster, you have always been kind till to- 
day. What have I done to offend you ? " Helen asked, 
piteously. 

^'Nothing, nothing I I am sorry I was so disagreeable. 
My nerves are all wrong, I think. I could not sleep last 
night." 

^^ No more could I," said Helen, simply. 

" How was that ? " 

** 1 think it must have been the surprise at seeing Sir 
Malcolm Belford, and finding that he was a friend of yours. 
It seemed so strange ! I had seen him day after day in 
the Park, and I used to wonder about him. I thought he 
must be a soldier. He was always alone, always grave 
and thoughtful." 

" Here is the heath, at last," Nora said, with a weary 
air, as if she had not been listening. '^ You can give the 
dogs their run. I will wait for you." 

The Chows had scrambled out of the carriage before the 
door was opened^ to the detriment of the season's fresh 
varnish, and were rushing at headlong speed towards the 
Spaniard's Inn. 

**I hope Ching will run away and never come back,** 
Nora said, disgustedly ; but her knowledge of the Chinese 
dog-mind assured her that Ching might stop away for 
a week and steep himself in metropolitan vice, and yet 
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find his way to the right number in Brook Street whenever 
he felt home-sick. 

Nora Beauminster despised herself for that little burst 
of spleen. It was mean, trumpery, vulgar I She felt that 
she had sunk to the level of third-rate dressmakers or 
washerwomen — people who had neither their aspirates nor 
their emotions under proper control. 

Daniel rolled into the drawing-room a minute before the 
butler announced luncheon. 

^^What is the matter?" he asked, taking both Nora's 
hands and looking at her searchingly. *'Why did you 
send for me ? And what have you been doing with your- 
self ? You have added ten years to your age since tea-time 
yesterday." 

*^ I had one of my nut^ blanches. They are as long as 
a year." 

*'This one must have been a decade. All the colour has 
gone out of your beauty. What devil has been sitting in 
your brain ? " 

" I want to know about that girl you thrust upon me." 

**And who has been a godsend. You were bored to 
death by your dogs, and were too fine a lady to be without 
a modish cur or two. You ought to be grateful to me." 

**Of course I am grateful. It was so kind of you to 
carry out your rescue scheme at my expense. Only if this 
girl is to marry a man I once loved, whom I still esteem 
above all other men, I should like to know what manner 
of girl she is." 

**Then you saw the impression she made upon Belford 
yesterday ? You saw his spellbound air ? " 

"Who could help seeing it? Are all men fools at fifty 
— men who were strong and wise at thirty-eight ? " 

*' I believe it is the weak age — the age at which a man 
clings to the last remnant of his youth — the age at which 
he is a willing victim, and flings himself blindfold at the 
feet of the first young witch he meets. But why not let 
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him have his fancy? He is not the man with whom you 
gathered flowers on the hill at St. Moritz. You have told 
me that you don't want him." 

'' N09 I don't want him. But I shouldn't like him to 
make a fool of himself, and I am somewhat suspicious of 
yOMt protdgde.^* 

** My protig^e is as pure as snow." 

** I can't take your assurance. I must have her history." 

** And if that is satisfactory you will give her to Belford ? 
You broke his heart in the heyday of youth — for eight-and- 
thirty is the zenith. Alas I I have passed that golden age. 
I am no longer a boy." 

" You bring everything to the personal equation." 

*' It is the only subject that really interests me. But I 
like your idea of making amends to Belford." 

"You think I owe him reparation?" 

'^You used him shamefully. You blighted his youth. 
It would be only fair to help him to a new start." 

"Well, I will give him this girl. And we will tell him 
nothing about her history — till she is safely married to 
him." 

" Oh, her history is a disreputable mother. Of course^ 
he might find that a stumbling-block. There are people 
who believe in heredity. That reminds me that I have 
bad news for her — bad news of her mother." 

"Is she ill?" 

" According to her own account — ^backed up by a letter 
from her nurse — she is in a bad way — lung trouble. She 
is in lodgings near the Edgware Road. I suppose Helen 
ought to see her." 

"Does she ask for Helen?" 

" Piteously. She has written tragical letters from time 
to time, sometimes to Helen, sometimes to me ; but I have 
sagely suppressed them. I wanted my Galatea to have 
done with that impure association. But if the poor wretch 
—who was once exquisitely beautiful — is going to die, it 
would be too Spartan a step to keep the daughter from her 
death-bed. TU go and find out the state of affairs this 
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afternoon : and if things are desperate I'll coifie back for 
Helen. But we have been keeping the luncheon waiting ; 
and if you have any dish that depends on being served 
& point we have jeopardized it." 

Daniel and his hostess lunched t&te^-t&te^ he full of life 
and spirits, eating and approving ever3rthing, talking of 
books and plays, and dissecting the character of a friend 
or two with an amiable cynicism that admitted no hateful- 
ness in vice, no value in virtue ; Nora also gay and ani- 
mated, but with a note of fever in her gaiety. Some of 
the lost bloom had come back to her cheeks and lips, and 
her eyes had brightened. After all there might be some- 
thing worth living for; a something fierce and savage, 
not the fire of love, but another flame. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE CURTAIN FALLS UPON PERDITA 

DANIEL came back to the house at four, and kept 
his hansom waiting, while he ran upstairs to Helen's 
parlour and found her sitting by an open window, reading. 
Lady Beauminster had forbidden the afternoon walk in 
the Park, after the long run on the heath, where the 
Chows had frisked about in wildest spirits, charmed with 
new ground. For that one day at least she was able to 
keep Helen out of Belford's sight ; but how futile, how 
poor a trick ! Would he not be so much the more eager 
to see the face that was hidden from him, all the deeper 
in love, pacing the pathway where he had met her day 
after day, hoping for her, waiting for her, his whole being 
fdert and expectant ? 

'' I am going the way to make him dote upon her," she 
told herself, angrily, after she bad given her order — ** No 
afternoon walk." 

« « « « « 

**My dear Helen, I have some sad news for you," 
Daniel said, very gently, with a gravity she had never seen 
in him till now. ** I want you to come with me to see 
someone who is ill — very ill." 

" It is my mother," she cried. ** Do you mean that she 
is dangerously ill — that she may not recover? " 

*• I fear she is in great danger." 

** Oh, why didn't I know before? Why didn't she write 
tome?" 

** She has been very unselfish, she has been quite noble* 

X2Z 
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She knew that your position with Lady Beauminster 
depended upon her keeping aloof." 

** But did you know that she was ill ? Did you know? 
No, no, forgive me. You could not be so cruel." 

'*The first I knew of her illness was from a pencil 
scrawl I received this morning. It was written last night. 
There was a line from the nurse to say that the doctor 
thought badly of the case. But she was able to write last 
night, able to think. She has changed for the worse — 
very much for the worse — since then. I am afraid she 
will not know you — but you ought to go to her." 

*' Let me go to her this instant. Poor, poor mother 1 I 
ought never to have left her. She had no one else. It 
was heartless, selfish, abominable to leave her I" cried 
Helen, in a flood of tears, as she rushed into her little 
bedroom and snatched up her hat. 

She forgot everything — all the shame and the peril of 
that association in those last days at Monte Carlo ; the 
prowling wretches who beset her steps, the odious in- 
vitations to restaurant dinners — invitations which her 
mother scolded her for refusing ; the dinners from 
which Mrs. Montrose came home flushed with wine, 
feverish with a spurious gaiety. She forgot the 
daily and hourly sense of being sunk in a pit of 
shame, and remembered only that her mother was a 
weak, erring soul, and that she had not striven for her 
redemption. 

''My sweet child," murmured Daniel, when Helen was 
sitting by his side in the cab, ''you have no need for self- 
reproach. You had no alternative. Death would have 
been better for you than to stay in Tophet. You did 
wisely when you courted death rather than degradation. 
Your mother was once as young and lovely ; but she had 
not your high soul. She accepted life with its burden of 
shame rather than everlasting night," 

" No, no, it is not everlasting. There is a world where 
sinners are forgiven — those who have been friendless and 
unfortunate^ like my mother, who have had no one to help 
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them or to guide them. God is merciful. He reads our 
hearts, and can pity us. Poor mother I No time for 
repentance ! " 

She struggled vainly to keep back her tears through the 
short journey along Park Lane, across Oxford Street, and 
into that other world of the Edgware Road, with its busy 
shops, and hurrying traffic, and shabby side streets. 

The house at which Daniel's cab stopped was in one of 
the shabbiest of those streets, and the interior had the all- 
pervading squalor of poverty that has long ceased to care 
for appearances — poverty that has given up the battle and 
sat down in its dirt. 

The clean freshness of the nurse's uniform was a relief 
to the eye, and there were hothouse grapes and sweet- 
smelling flowers on the table by the bed, Daniel having 
found time to buy them and carry them to the bouse before 
going back to Brook Street. 

Helen fell on her knees by the bed, and clasped her 
mother's hand. 

*^ Mother, dear mother, I have come to take care of you. 
Don't despair. You are going to get better. I know — I 
know you will." Her tears rained over the burning hand, 
but the eyes were fixed and had no glance of recognition. 
*' Mother, don't you know me? Won't you even look at 
me?" 

The nurse be|it over her and said something which she 
did not hear. She had no sense of sight or hearing, 
except for that livid face on the pillow, and for those eyes 
that seemed to be looking at unearthly things. 

**Will you tell Lady Beauminster that my mother is 
dangerously ill, and that I must stop with her?" Helen 
said, looking up at Daniel, who towered above her like a 
statue of heroic size, motionless, silent, with sympathetic 
countenance, as of a man to whom no detail of mankind's 
joy or sorrow was indifferent. 

All emotions appealed to him, all sorrows, all joys, 
from the dumb despair of Napoleon on the BeUerophon 
to the hungry gaze of the guttersnipe at the cookshop 
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window. His selfishness was not the hard, dry egotism 
of Nora Beauminster. The poet's imagination embraced 
the whole family of man. 

"James will take care of the dogs till I go back/' she 
said ; " they like him, and he is very fond of them." 

"Yes, I will tell hen Don't distress yourself. The 
pampered beasts will be taken care of." 

He touched her lightly on the shoulder. 

"One word before I. go, Helen." 

She rose and followed him to the landing outside, 
whither his look beckoned her. Window and door were 
both wide open, yet the room seemed airless. 

"You may want money," he said, in a low voice, taking 
a handful of gold from his pocket. " Let her have every 
comfort that the dying can have. I will come back to- 
morrow morning." 

He went slowly downstairs with noiseless footfall, and 
stole out of the house ; and Helen was left face to face 
with death. 

She watched the long agony all night, watched till the 
noonday sun poured between the crooked laths of the 
dilapidated Venetian blind, and all the street cries and 
sordid sounds of a shabby neighbourhood were making 
day odious. The screech of railway engines near at hand, 
the roll of wheels in the Edgware Road, all the sounds of 
the daily struggle in lives that are a long fight for bread — 
all those sounds were in the air when the nurse closed the 
eyes that had once been beautiful exceedingly, and drew 
the sheet over the once lovely face. 

The tragi-comedy of a friendless woman's life was ended. 
She who lay there in marble stillness had been a creature 
of surpassing beauty, had been praised and adored, had 
had too many lovers, but never a friend. 

Daniel appeared on the scene within an hour of the end, 
and took the dismal business of the funeral upon himself. 
Exquisitely sympathetic, he relieved Helen of all that was 
horrible in those tragic rites, and spoke only of the last 
resting-place. 
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*' It shall be among trees and flowers/' he said, gently. 
** It shall be a spot where you shall like to think of her in 
that dreamless sleep. Consider the absolute peacefulness, 
Helen, after the troubled life ! Consider how sweet rest 
is after labour ; and your grief will soon be over. But in 
the meantime, weep your fill. Tears are the privilege of 
youth. Age brings us dry sorrow." 

He insisted on taking her to Chiswick with him. 

''You must stay with Li till after the funeral," he said. 
" She is all sympathy — and we have only maid-sei;'vants. 
You would not like to cry before a footman. I will make 
everything right with Lady Beauminster. I think the 
cemetery on Barnes Common will be best. Skylarks sing 
above it, and there is the scent of golden broom in the air." 

''Is it far from London? Will Lady Beauminster let 
me go there sometimes ? " 

" Of course she will. She is human." 

He took Helen back to Brook Street, and sent her up- 
stairs to pack her trunk while he talked to Lady Beau- 
minster. 

"The mother is no more," he said. "That dragon is 
removed from the poor child's path. She is now free as 
air, with her loveliness for a dowry. She might marry a 
duke." 

" She might, if dukes were as plentiful as blackberries, 
and if England did not swarm with pretty girls." 

"Ah, but hers is no common prettiness. It is not your 
British red and white, the devil's brief beauty of bloom 
and freshness. Hers is the magnetic beauty. 

* The air around her 
Is radiant like the air around a star.* 

Your friend. Sir Malcolm, will be fortunate if he can win 
such a pearl. But there is time to think of her future. 
For the moment she is plunged in grief. " 

"She can have little reason to grieve for such a 
mother. " 

"Oh, it is death that she grieves about. She suffers 
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from the sensitive soul's first experience of that horror. 
Think, Nora, how terrible it is ! " 

"Yes, it is terrible. Words cannot describe it." 

Her cheek paled at the memory of her father's death, 
and then her husband's. She had not cared over much for 
either, but those last hours left an aching pain, an agoniz- 
ing remembrance, that a chance word could bring back, 
after the passing of years. 

She consented to dispense with Helen's services. 

"Let her stay till after the funeral, or longer, if you 
like," she said, wearily, "and I think — as your fancy about 
Malcolm Belford may be sheer nonsense — that it would be 
a very good thing if your wife could find her a place as 
nursery governess amongst some of her nice friends." 

The word nice here plainly indicated something middle- 
class and suburban. 

" You want to get rid of her ? " 

" No ; I have no fault to find, and the dogs adore her. 
But for her own interest she would be better elsewhere. 
It is too isolated a life for her. She bores me intensely, so 
I can do nothing for her, and she has only my maid for a 
companion. In a family " 

" In what you call a nice family she would be vulgarized, 
unidealized. From Undine, from Miranda, she would be- 
come the suburban girl — keen about games, and clever at 
trimming hats. The isolation you talk of keeps my gem 
pure. She is educating herself. Her intellect is refining 
in her solitude. If Belford does not want her, she is young 
enough to wait for fortune. Her beauty is growing. She 
will be lovelier five years hence than she is now." 

He knew that his enthusiasm about his prot4g4e was not 
agreeable. He had a shrewd suspicion that Nora had not 
left off caring for her once discarded lover, and that she 
suffered jealous agonies on seeing him under the thrall 
of girlish charms. Yet some devil sitting in his fantastic 
brain urged him to trifle with her feelings, to play upon her 
angry heart as if he were picking out an uncanny tune on 
a banjo. She was his friend and confidante. He liked 
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and admired her, but he had no deep love for her. She 
was too arrogant ; too firmly convinced of her right to all 
that life and the world could give of luxury and pleasure ; 
too careless of that great suffering world outside Mayfair 
— the squalid, hungry world, where nobody has enough 
for comfort and decency, and where no one hopes for 
happiness. 



He took Helen to Chiswick, where Sally kissed and 
wept over her, and promised to get her a mourning frock 
in time for the funeral. Daniel would have forbidden 
her the sight of the open grave and the lowered coffin. 
Time enough for her to see the grave afterwards, when she 
could plant primroses upon the turf; but Sally's tender 
heart divined the girl's desire to pay that last tribute of 
respect to the mother she had left in sorrow, not in anger. 

•* I know you were always sorry for her," she said, when 
they were sitting alone together in the garden by the river. 

** Yes, I was always sorry. I knew how her life had been 
blighted, how everything had gone wrong with her from 
the beginning. She had taken the wrong road, and she 
couldn't get back. People never can get back, can they?" 

She asked this question with a sudden look of distress. 
Sarah, for whom life had been undramatic, shook her head 
and answered vaguely— 

''No, I suppose not. A mistake in the beginning may 
be fatal. If I had married a man I did not love I should 
have been miserable. My people wanted me to marry 
Penryn Scobell, the famous barrister. He was making 
ten thousand a year even then, and he is twice as rich 
now ; but he had quite red hair, and I had seen Daniel, 
and heard him recite one of his poems — 'The Flower 
Giri.' You have read the ' Flower Giri'?" 

** Yes, Mr. Lester gave me the volume on my birthday ; 
I know it almost by heart." 

" How sweet of you! Isn't it lovely? Isn't it heart- 
breaking ? The night-scenes outside the House of Com- 
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moos, where she waits to see the man she loves pass by^ 
in rain and storm, in fog, in frost and snow. The 
descriptions of London under different skies are so splen- 
did. She waits only to see him ; and sometimes he stops 
and buys a flower from her, and she looks up, worshipping 
him ; and he never, never suspects that she loves him ; 
and it goes on for years, changing her whole nature, so 
that she keeps herself aloof from all the common people 
round her; and they wonder at her and call her 'the 
ghost ' ; and then, when the man she adores is dying, she 
sits on a doorstep in the straw-spread street and waits and 
waits for the end ; and while the bell is tolling the number 
of the great man's years she creeps quietly down to a 
wharf beside the river and drops into the dark water, 
having lived her life. She had lived her life." 

''And was it not enough," asked Daniel's full, deep 
voice, "to have loved the best and highest, to have lived 
only for love, without one worldly hope, without one 
sensual desire? Sally, you are going to give us ducks 
for dinner. There were unmistakable fumes of sage and 
onion in the hall as I came downstairs." 

He was standing on the other side of the clipped privet 
hedge, looking serenely down upon them from his towering 
height. 

" There are joys that one must snatch before the fleeting 
of summer!" be murmured. "Aylesbury ducks while 
they are young and tender ; and boiled ham, with broad 
beans in their first youth, before they have begun to be 
really broad." 

Helen would not join her friends at the dinner table. 
Daniel had a way of making every dinner a feast. She 
begged to be allowed a cup of tea and a little bread and 
butter in her own room, and Sally indulged her. Sally 
was so quick to sympathize with all emotion and senti- 
ment. She had given Helen a pretty little room at the top 
of the house, looking over the river, and she herself carried 
a tray with tea and thin bread and butter, and an eggf 
and strawberry jam in a little German glass, just enough 
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to tempt a girlish appetite, without the jarring idea of a 
substantial meal. 



The once admired Perdita had been laid in her last quiet 
bed, shadowed by the foliage of young limes, where half 
a century ago the children played and the harebells 
bloomed among the hillocks and hollows of the open 
common. 

Helen had been only half conscious of the surrounding 
scene, the flutter of leaves as the warm wind came and 
went, with varying lights, now pale, now golden, a capri- 
cious sky that smiled and threatened. Standing beside 
the open grave, with Mrs. Lester's arm holding and sus- 
taining her, she had only once lifted her eyes from the 
flowers on the coffin ; no formal wreaths, but a shower of 
white roses and lilies, loosely scattered, as Daniel's hand 
had strewed them. Only once had the sad eyes looked up, 
and in a flash of bewildered astonishment had seen the tall, 
thin figure and the thoughtful countenance of her soldier- 
friend, the kind stranger who had rescued her dog, and 
whose presence briefly seen had become a feature in her 
daily walk. 

And he — almost a stranger still — was here to offer this 
mark of respect to her dead ! What more could friendship 
do? He was her friend from that hour. Her heart 
throbbed with grateful regard for him. A wave of warm 
feeling flushed the deadly pallor of her cheek. Sally felt 
the slender form sway ever so slightly, and drew closer to 
her side. 

There was only one mourning coach, and Helen saw Sir 
Malcolm Belford walk quickly away from the gate as she 
took her place next Sally. He had not loitered to speak 
to anyone. It was kinder no doubt to keep aloof; yet 
she would have liked to thank him for his goodness in 
offering this last tribute to the forlorn dead. 

** Ah, but he does not know," she thought, with a deep 
thrill of shame. ^* He thinks my mother was always cared 

K 
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for and respected, even if she was very poor. He does not 
think <^ her as a victim to the world's unkindness, help- 
less and unfriended." 

Or with friends who were the ministers of evil, whose 
hands dragged the weak, impressionable woman on to the 
wrong road. Alas, poor mother ! Alas, for the wasted 
life, for the beauty Uiat had been fatal! Helen's tears 
rained fast as she remembered that unhonoured existence. 
It was for that hapless life she grieved more than for the 
premature death. Her memory and her imagination would 
not leave the disreputable history, the bitterness, the 
tragedy of it all. And it was that direfid gift of beauty 
which had been the root of evil ; beauty without the safe- 
guard of wealth, the rampart of kindred and friends ; beauty 
flung upon a cruel world, to be trodden under the feet of 
devils. 

She pictured to herself what her mother's life might 
have been without that fatal inheritance — a plain common- 
place woman, forced to industry and hard living, content 
with small blessings, her hopes and desires and pleasures 
centred in a humble home, strong in her faith in God, bring- 
ing up her daughter in the narrow path that leads to ever- 
lasting peace. Helen had seen such a life more than once 
among the women in whose houses she had lived during 
her mother's gipsy wandering from suburb to suburb. 
Kindly landladies had prattled to her of their industrious 
lives, in which the monotonous years brought so little 
pleasure, yet perfect content ; lives in which snugness and 
comfort had been the supreme good ; and she had \^shed, 
with a sick longing, that she and her mother could have 
lived just like that, proud of a neatly-furnished parlour, a 
bright fireside, content with a scanty dinner, and rejoicing 
in a quiet cup of tea, with the occasional dropping in 
of an old friend. Mrs. Montrose had no old friends. 
Helen could recall no woman visitor, no kindly dropper in, 
to sit beside the Are and talk of the years that were gone. 
Helen had seen her mother exchange vivacious greetings 
with smartly-dressed women at Monte Carlo or Brighton, 
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women who filled the air with perfume as they drew near. 
They shook hands and my deared each other effusively, 
perhaps ; and then sometimes, when the unknown had 
passed, Mrs. Montrose muttered " Cat ! " or some other 
unfriendly epithet, between her set teeth. 

**Poor mother! " sighed Helen, sitting in the garden 
by the river, as the sun dipped down below the Mortlake 
breweries and the golden light faded from the level fields 
upon the opposite shore, ** Poor mother I never to know 
a settled home and kind friends. Never to be free from 
debt and trouble." 

Well, the trouble was over now, and the great debt 
that cancels all earthly liabilities had been paid, the debt 
of a life to Death. The fever called living was over, and 
the wanderer was at rest. 

Helen heard the click of the latch as the garden gate 
opened, but she did not look up. It was Daniel, no 
doubt; Daniel, who was always kind, and whose kind- 
ness never hurt her. 

'* You have been sitting alone a long time. Miss Martin," 
said a graver voice than Daniel's. ''Lester sent me to 
tell you that dinner will be ready in a quarter of an hour, 
and that we want you to dine with us to-night. I am the 
only visitor, and I don't count. Daniel and I are old 
friends." 

He talked to give her time, seeing the startled expres- 
sion in her wan face as she looked up at hiln. He seated 
himself quietly on the bench where she was sitting, and 
remained silent, in a thoughtful attitude, with his hands 
closed upon the handle of his cane, his eyes upon the 
willowy eyot in front of them. 

*VI will do whatever Mr. and Mrs. Lester wish," Helen 
said, when she was able to command her voice. ''They 
have been so kind. I don't want to be any trouble. I 
can never repay them for their goodness — never — never." 

" Who knows? There is always a way. Besides, they 
have their reward in the pleasure of helping you." 

"And I want so much to thank you — for being there — 
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at the grave. I never thought you would take so much 
trouble — for my poor mother, whom you never saw — and 
for me, a stranger." 

''No, no, you mustn't call me a stranger. It is too 
unkind. It is as bad as if Ching were to bite me. Re- 
member how I rescued your favourite. Is not that founda- 
tion enough for a lasting friendship ? " 

He spoke lightly, trying to win her from her grief, and 
her face cleared and brightened as she looked at him. 

**Oh, I have never forgotten your kindness," she 
answered, eagerly. "You were so quick, so strong. 
Dear Ching! I should have been heart-broken if that 
great, horrible dog had hurt him. You don't know what 
a darling he is with anyone he really loves." 

" And he really loves you ? " 

** He liked me from the very first, and we have grown 
fonder of each other every day. I am afraid he is missing 



me now." 



''He does miss you. He lies outside your door all 
day. I was with Lady Beauminster this morning. She 
must be very fond of Ching, for she seemed a trifle jealous 
when she spoke of him. It is hard to be slighted by a 
dog ! " 

"Dear Ching! And the other two are very dear, 
though they have not his intellect. I am going back to 
him to-morrow morning." 

"So soon? I think the Lesters want you to stay a 
little longer." 

"They are more than kind! There never were such 
kind friends. And it is lovely here," she murmured, look- 
ing along the river, on which the grey mists of evening 
were gathering ; " but I must go back to-morrow. Lady 
Beauminster has been very good to let me stay here so 
long." 

"Only five days! I am sorry you are going back so 
soon, for I'm afraid the life in Brook Street must be sadly 
dull." 

" I am not used to gaiety. I am quite happy with my 
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books, and the dogs. Nobody knows wliat companions 
dogs are if they have not lived with them." 

** Daniel tells me that you are educating yourself in that 
solitary life." 

'* He has given me the most delightful books, and I 
hope to improve by reading, under his advice." 

** Don't you think you would do better and be much 
happier at a good finishing school, where you would have 
girl companions, the games girls love, tennis and croquet, 
and plenty of open air? It might be managed, perhaps ; 
and in a year or two you would be an accomplished young 
person, and would have no reason to think lightly of 
yourself. " 

**Oh, I should hate it," Helen said, shudderingly ; ** I 
was at a school when I was a child — at more than one 
school. I hated them — at least, all but the last. I am 
quite happy in Lady Beauminster's house. I have nothing 
left to wish for." 

The prettiest of parlourmaids in the most coquettish of 
caps appeared at the gate. 

*' If you please, Sir Malcolm, dinner is ready." 

Helen and the General went into the house together. 
He was in morning dress, the black clothes he had put on 
for the funeral, but he knew the habits of the house, that 
Daniel rarely wore a dress-coat unless he was going to 
London, and that Sarah's indulgence was boundless. 

The days had shortened a little, and they no longer 
dined in the garden ; but the Georgian dining-room had a 
charm of its own, and was better than most rooms. The 
Bartolozzi engravings on the olive-green wall, the open- 
work Leeds dessert service and amber-shaded lights, and 
the great dish of peaches and grapes from the Clapham 
Park orchard-houses — the heaped-up plenteousness where- 
of recalled a banquet table by Veronese or Tintoretto — 
combined to make a picture of refined comfort. 

Daniel talked of serious things, but with that touch of 
good-natured mockery which lightened every theme. Sir 
Malcolm only talked enough to encourage the poet ; and 
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Sally inteijected her trivial little remarks every now and 
then, chiefly addressed to Daniel, who replied only with 
his bland smile, or a ''Dear child, what incorrigible non- 
sense ! " Helen sat silent in the midst of the light talk ; 
but it was not sorrow that kept her mute. She was vexed 
with herself for feeling almost happy ; as if her grief were 
drifting away like a passing cloud and the sun of life were 
beginning to shine again. 

''You are all so kind to me, and life is so lovely with 
you," she said to Sally, as they sat together on the sofa 
while the two men talked by the open window. 

Daniel's quick ear caught the words, softly as they 
were spoken. 

" Yes, sweet girl, you understand us. Ours is the life 
beautiful. Here there is no fever or fret, no futile ambi- 
tion. Here are no petty aims, no striving to be first in a 
vulgar race, no seeking after sordid things ; only restful- 
ness, and a deep love of all things lovely. Here you find 
the true Epicurean life, which ignorance has misrepre- 
sented and bigots have maligned." 



CHAPTER XII 
"FAIR, SWEET, AND YOUNG" 

HELEN went back to Brook Street next day, looking 
very pathetic in her neat mourning frock and hat, 
as she stood, shy and ill at ease, before Lady Beauminster, 
whose imperious eyes surveyed her with a coldly critical 
gaze. 

** You have been very quick in getting your mourning," 
she said. 

•* Mrs. Lester gave me everything. I was too unhappy 
to think of things just at first." 

^'The Lesters have been wonderfully kind to you. I 
hope you appreciate their kindness." 

'* I do indeed. Lady Beauminster ; but I can never be 
grateful enough to them. And you have been very kind 
to give me that pretty room upstairs, and the dear dogs." 

** It has been a dull life for you." 

*' I don't mind what people call dulness. It is a very 
peaceful life ; and my only unhappiness has been to think 
of sad things in the past." 

** Well, you have done with the past now. Your mother 
was the past. There was nothing else, was there ? " 

Helen flushed crimson, and her eyelids fell under Nora's 
searching gaze. 

At that overwhelming blush, those downcast eyes, Lady 
Beauminster's face flamed like a lamp. There was shame 
in the lowered eyelids and the burning blush. This Oread, 
this image of youth and innocence, was not all she seemed. 
She had her history— at least one history ! How could it 
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be otherwise, when the mother's life was a series of adven. 
tures ? How could this girl escape ? The alabaster com- 
plexion, the violet eyes were a gift of the gods, and did not 
presuppose a spotless girlhood. 

*' Come, there was something else," she said, sternly. 
"You had your own story." 

Helen burst into tears. The agitations of the last few 
days made her more than usually sensitive. 

*•! ought to have told you," she faltered, "but there 
are things that hurt one to talk about. And it is all past 
and gone. I shall never see him again. It is like a bad 
dream." 

" Please give me the stern reality,*' said Nora, pointing 
to a chair in front of the sofa where she had seated herself, 
with as severe an aspect as if it were the judgment seat 
and Helen a prisoner at the bar. " I don't want romance 
or sentiment, only the hard facts. You have had a 
lover ? " 

She gave the poetic word its mundane and most offen- 
sive significance. 

" I had a husband. Lady Beauminster, who married me 
while he had another wife living." 

" A bigamist ! That is highly dramatic. And you for- 
gave him and went on living with him, in spite of the 
other lady ? " 

** I did not live i?rith him an hour after I knew. He was 
claimed by the other woman — a drunken woman — who met 
us in the street. I only went back to our lodgings to 
pack my trunk, and went straight home to my mother. 
She had been very angry with me and with Mr. Montero 
for marrying without her consent, while she was in the 
South of France." 

•* Montero. Is the man a foreigner ? " 

" He was born in Spain, of Spanish parents ; but they 
came to London when he was a child. His father played 
the violin in the orchestra at Covent Garden." 

** Where were you married ? " 

" At the registrar's office at Chelsea." 
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"And when?" 

** In January last yean" 

" And how long did your wedded bliss last ? '* 

" Oh, I was not happy — I was never happy with him. 
He meant to be kind — but he was a cx>mmon man — quite 
common, in all his ways. I did not know how common 

he was till after we were married — and it was too late " 

She shuddered, as if at hideous memories, and then went 
on hurriedly. <' He was unlucky — out of an engagement, 
and he was angry with Fate — with everything — with me 
sometimes. It was less than six months after our marriage 
when the woman met us — such a horrible woman. She 
had once been handsome, but her face was bloated and 
big — a wide white face with glassy eyes. Oh, she was 
terrible ! " 

*• Well, what became of the man? Did he desert you, 
and go away with his lawful wife ? " 

'' No, no ; he would not go with her. But he owned 
that she was his \^fe, and he gave her all the money that 
he had about him. * Go and drink yourself to death/ he 
said. He wanted me to stay with him." 

** But you were tired of him ? " 

'' I did not leave him on that account. I left him because 
it would have been disgrace to stay — after I knew." 

'' You must have been very young at the date of this 
escapade." 

The value of the word often depends on intonation. 
Lady Beauminster's utterance made ''escapade" almost 
as bad as the slash of a whip across Helen's face. 

*' I was not eighteen." 

"Upon my word. Miss Martin, you were a very pre- 
cocious person." 

"If you could imagine what my life was like. Lady 
Beauminster, and that this man was kind to me, teaching 
me to sing with his own exquisite voice, a voice that made 
people cry, and that I was quite alone all the winter, with 
only the landlady for a friend^ I think you would make 
excuses for me." 
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**Oh, there are always excuses. You were much to 
be pitied ; and you are still much to be pitied ; for this 
Montero, this common man, may reappear at any moment 
and bring disgrace upon you. If you were ever to attain 
a good position, if you had a husband vnth good means, 
this man might be a scourge. He might blackmail you.'* 

Helen's face showed that this evil phrase had no mean- 
ing for her. 

** I am not afraid of him," she said, drawing herself 
up with a touch of pride that became her ; '' I did him no 
wrong. It is he who ought to be afraid of meeting me." 

** He used you very badly, no doubt. You know what 
the world is ; you have known the seamy side of it ; and 
you must be aware that anyone who might discover your 
past history would think of you only as this man's mistress. 
Your story of the registrar's office would be no justifica- 
tion ; people would not believe in your ignorance of the 
previous marriage." 

'* Nobody could be so tmkind, who knew the truth." 

*' People hardly ever know the truth about things. Miss 
Martin ; or if they hear it they won't believe. They make 
up their own ill-natured stories out of probabilities." 

*' I hope you will forgive me for not having told you all 
about myself when I first came into your house. I did 
not know how much Mr. Lester had told you." 

**Oh, your past really mattered very little," Nora 
answered, with a sigh that signified boredom. ''With 
your attractive appearance, and in your painful surround- 
ings, I ought to have known that you could not have 
escaped — an adventure of some kind. But from the 
moment my dogs took to you there was no more to be 
said, provided that your conduct in my house was perfectly 
correct — no flirtations with my best-looking footman." 

** Lady Beauminster I " 

The girl's cheeks crimsoned and her eyes Hashed, as 
she started up, trembling with indignation. 

** Oh, don't be angry ; girls nowadays are such strange 
creatures. An earl's daughter ran away with her father's 
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gamekeeper last winter — ^before she was out of the school- 
room. And, after all, there is not so wide a gulf between 
2^ respectable servant and a music-hall singer." 

** Do you wish me to give up my situation, Lady 
Beauminster ? " 

The steady gaze from lovely eyes, the firm tone, re- 
buked the woman's arrogance. 

"Certainly not." 

** You used to speak to me with more kindness." 

**Oh, that is only a question of nerves. I am very 
easily shaken. There, go to your four-footed friends. 
They understand you, and you understand them. They 
will say nothing to vex you. I often wonder why dogs 
fight, since they have not the gift of speech, while most 
of our quarrels are about words. You can bring them to 
the drawing-room at tea-time. " 

** Shall I take them in the Park this afternoon? " 

"Yes, of course" — impatiently — "the usual walk." 

Nora rose in a fever, and began to walk about the 
room, hardly waiting for the door to close upon Helen 
before she gave herself up to a passion of angry tears. 
She clasped her hands above her head and thought of 
herself in an agony of self-contempt. 

"Oh, God, what a wretch I am! How I hate that 
girl ! Only less than I hate myself for hating her. She 
has come into my life and stolen all that made life sweet." 

She roamed among the splendours of her three drawing- 
rooms : her camellias and gloxinias, a feast of crimson 
and purple and white ; her pianos, one in every room, all 
curiously different, and ^11 exquisite ; her innumerable 
clocks, and eccentric bookstands, where every delicate 
variety of the binder's art had been lavished upon the 
most ephemeral literature. This was the palace of art 
which she had made, she who lived only for self-gratifica- 
tion : and she roamed among her treasures like Dido in 
her last night watch, forlorn and despairing. 

She had seen Belford only once since his meeting with 
Helen ; but that one hour had been enough to convince 
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her that the lover of her youth was lost to her for ever. 
A girl's face, a girl's charm of manner, so winning in its 
shyness, had brought her air-built castle to the ground. 
She had been so sure of him, knowing herself beautiful 
and admired, seeing him happy in her society ; and then 
like a bolt from the blue there had come the scene in her 
garden of palms, the virginal beauty of nineteen, the ex- 
quisite freshness and innocence in the face of the girl who 
had been living alone and apart from the world, thinking 
and dreaming, free from all the stress and fret of modern 
life, the toil and hurry of pleasures that fever the blood 
and waste the energies of modern women. Whatever of 
dark experience this girl had known in the past, her solitary 
life in Mayfair had given her an enchanting freshness. 

This waif, a derelict snatched from self-destruction, the 
wanton's last refuge, had been foisted upon her by Daniel 
Lester. The girl was one of Daniel's caprices— those 
caprices which were always so expensive for other people. 
Nora had paid for many of his fancies with her money, 
and had paid liberally ; but this time she was to pay with 
her life's happiness ; and in these despairing hours she 
hated Daniel as much as she hated his protigde. 

She remembered how easily she had accepted the burden. 
She had never really cared for dogs, and the Chows had 
been only a whim, bought because they were matchless of 
their kind, and their kind was modish and costly ; bought 
and valued like the sables in her winter toilet, or her 
jewelled muff-chain ; only because they were better than 
other women's dogs. 

She wanted someone to keep the creatures from boring 
her, and this girl would do. That the girl was lovely 
made no difference. Nora Beauminster had no more fear 
of rivals than Cleopatra had. Perhaps it was only when 
she saw Belford's entranced gaze, the rapture in the falcon 
eyes, that she realized how exquisite the girl was, how un- 
like the common herd, with what a delicate charm of form 
and colouring. 

What was she to do? Her own fate was sealed. The man 
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who had fallen in love with a girl of nineteen had passed 
out of her power for ever. The woman of society could 
never charm him more. She had no cause for complaint 
against him. He had enjoyed her friendship ; but no word 
had been spoken that could engage or compromise him. 
Along that broad and open road of friendship Nora had 
hoped that they were travelling to the enchanted land, the 
Pays de Tendre; but no words had been spoken. They 
were both free ; he to confess his infatuation ; she to 
approve or disapprove. 

What should she do ? Fling herself across the path of 
destiny, warn him of the girl's disreputable rearing, her 
hasty marriage with a music-hall singer, a man who might 
come forward at any moment to persecute and disgrace 
her, a man with whom she had lived in the dawn of her 
girlhood, his mistress, his toy? What would Belford 
think of the exquisite freshness, the innocent shyness, if 
he knew that the girl's young beauty had been lavished on 
a lying adventurer, to whose arms she had flown at a 
word, asking only the godless bond of the registry office 
to sanctify those eager nuptials? 

Would even this knowledge cure his infatuation? Nora 
told herself that it would not. He would be shocked, 
pained, disgusted ; but if the girl were frank, and told him 
all the cruel truth, told him the degrading details of her 
life with a noble courage, her beauty, her candour and 
simplicity, would prevail, and he would forgive all that was 
odious in the story of her girlhood. Nora knew how much 
a man who is deeply in love can pardon, rather than give 
up his heart's desire. She knew too many open secrets in 
the history of her friends' lives not to know that brave 
men are not always wise, and not always strong. 

No, she had no power to stem the tide of his infatua- 
tion. He had revealed himself unconsciously while he 
talked of Helen, praising her delicate beauty, her childlike 
innocence, so frank yet so shy, with an assumption of 
admiring her only from an elderly man's point of view, 
unconcerned and disinterested. Even while he affected 
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this aloofness Nora had heard the hurried breathing, the 
music of the voice she loved veiled by the stress of deepest 
feeling. Such a love as this can be no more stopped than 
the spring-tide. It is the eagre in a man's life. Only 
once can he so love ; and to renounce such a love is worse 
than death. 
No, there was nothing to be done. Not yet. 



Belford was sitting in the Park, on the north side, a 
desert at three o'clock in the afternoon. He had been 
sitting there half an hour when the girl he was waiting for 
came quickly along the path on the other side of the road, 
through sunlight and shadow, with her dogs running m 
front of her — ^the tawny, the blue, the black, creatures of 
ineffable beauty in the eye of the dog-lover, who would 
have overlooked the girl. 

She was very pale, still agitated by her interview with 
Lady Beauminster, and there were red stains round her 
eyes that told of recent tears. Belford walked by her side 
almost in silence for a few minutes, watching her face. 
The vivid blush with which she had greeted him at Chis- 
wick had not appeared to-day. Her pallor never changed, 
and she had a forlorn look, as if sunk deep in misery. It 
was natural, perhaps, that she should be unable to conquer 
her grief after such a loss. 

** My poor child," he said, gently, " I fear you are 
cherishing your sorrow, instead of trying to forget " 

**Can people forget unhappy things?" she asked, in 
a low voice. ** I don't understand how anyone can." 

** If they could not this world would be a charnel-house. 
We must forget. I can understand how much you regret 
your mother, and having been parted from her in the last 
few months, in your very laudable desire to be self-support- 
ing. It was hard to lose her so soon and so suddenly. 
You must have been so much to each other, for there were 
only you two, I think." 

** Np } W^ were quite alone," 
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She looked at him shyly, wondering how much of her 
mother's history he might have heard from Daniel Lester. 
From his tone it seemed to her that he had heard nothing, 
and, of course, it was best so. Kind as he was, he was 
almost a stranger to her, and was never likely to be an 
intimate friend. 

"And your father? Did you lose him long ago?" 
Belford asked, very gently. 

He thought that it was better for her to talk of her sor- 
row than to remain in that pale silence, inwardly suffering. 

Her agonized look startled him. 

**I never saw my father — at least, not within my 
memory." 

''Poor child! And your mother never married again, 
though she must have been very young when she was left 
a widow ; and Lester told me she was beautiful, even at 
the last." 

" No ; she never married. We were very poor — 
and " 

''And you led a secluded life and had few acquaintances. 
That follows naturally. Oh, forgive me for touching on 
things that it grieves you to remember, I want to be your 
friend, if I can, and to understand your sorrow, so that 
I can sympathize with you. Will you let me be your 
friend?" 

" You are very kind, and I am proud to think of you as 
a friend. I have heard — Mr. Lester told me — of all you did 
in India, in those dreadful battles with the hill tribes. " 

" Our frontier skirmishes are not worthy to be called 
battles, though they cost us a good many lives. Lester is 
a man of peace, and he thinks every soldier an Achilles. 
Well, my good days are done. I shall never lead a charge 
again." 

A long, regretful sigh closed the sentence. That slight 
stiffness in his walk which Helen had hardly noticed had 
put a full stop to his career. A bullet in the hip, a difficult 
operation, and a long, tedious recovery had made a com- 
monplace end to a distinguished history. There were home 
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appointments open to such a man, at the War Office, at 
Chelsea, at Woolwich, and elsewhere ; but Belford was 
rich enough to prefer independence, to lead his own life, 
as caprice prompted. His pied-h^terre in St. James's Street 
need not fetter him to the humdrum of town life. If London 
bored him he had his house and woods in North Devon, 
between the moor and the sea, and all the world for variety 
when he was weary of England. 

Helen stopped at an opening in the iron railings. 

'' I must give the dogs their run on the grass," she said. 

'' Pray do, and try to bring the roses back to those pale 
cheeks. I won't say good-bye, for I shall see you at tea- 
time, if I find Lady Beauminster at home." 

He lifted his hat, and stood watching her as she moved 
lightly across the grass, playing with her three companions. 
It is not enough to take dogs for a walk. They have to be 
amused. 

He saw her pick up a stick and fling it far ahead of the 
Chows, then watched her give chase as they rushed to 
fight for it, growling and snarling at each other, the con- 
queror stopping dead till she was close upon him, and 
then scampering off with his prize. 

Belford stood and watched while the game repeated 
itself over the open ground, till dogs and governess were 
out of sight. Nobody molested the girl or the dogs ; 
for this part of the Park was affected only by nursemaids 
and children, habitual visitors who knew all about her and 
her ChowS| or harmless idlers getting rid of superfluous 
hours. 

Lady Beauminster received her with a languid civility 
when she took the dogs to the drawing-room, newly 
brushed, and with the silver buckles in their bridles shin- 
ing. She had made their toilets carefully after coming 
from the Park. 

" I'm afraid I was horrid to you this morning," Nora 
said. '* My nerves have been quite out of control lately. 
I believe it is London that tries them. I shall take you 
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and the Chows up the river next week. You have never 
seen my river place. It is rather pretty." 

** Mr. Lester told me about it. He called it exquisite." 

'' He ought to have been a river-god. He likes staying 
at Willowmead, to lie about the garden, or loll in a punt. 
The largest punt seems only just wide enough and long 
enough to hold him. Did you see Sir Malcolm in the 
Park, as usual ? " 

The inquiry was made with airy indifference. Lady 
Beauminster's nerves had now been brought under control. 

'* Yes, he was there. He walked a little way with me. 
He is almost as kind as Mr. Lester. He seemed so sorry 
for my loss. He does not know that my mother and 
I were not all the world to each other — always." 

** Did he ask you any questions ? " 

" Yes, but so kindly. He asked me about my father — 
and I told him I could not remember him. I was only 
a baby when " 

"When he died?" 

** I don't know. My mother never told me anything 
about his death." 

''Or his name, or what manner of man he was, where 
he sprung from, or how he vanished ? Poor child ! " with 
crushing pity. 

«• Sir Malcolm Belford. Mr. Lester." 

Daniel lounged into the room a minute or two after the 
soldier. 

**Good heavens, Belford," he cried, "what have you 
done with your lameness? You bounded upstairs like 
a schoolboy, and with the thermometer at seventy-five in 
the shade. Your rooms are divinely cool, dear lady, like 
Milton's 

' arched walks of twilight groves 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves.' 

Pray give us tea in the shelter of your palms ; and let 
there be foie^gras sandwiches — ^from a terrine — not a tin," 
shuddering a little. '' I have eaten nothing since an early 
luncheon." 

L 
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They sat in Nora's indoor garden, where the footmen 
set out a tea-table with all the prettiness of which that 
gracious meal is capable. 

" Let there be peaches," Daniel murmured. " Fruit 
is essential for colour." 

He was in exuberant spirits, his inexhaustible loquacity 
at high tide. He reclined on a long, low couch beside 
Nora's chair, and poured his talk into her lap, as if it were 
tribute offered to a goddess. He had been at two of his 
clubs that afternoon, and had heard stories — oh, such 
stories ! — of the people they knew — the women who were 
lovely, the men who were fatal. 

After each whispered revelation he burst into his loud 
laugh, the round, full laugh that was never harsh or 
strident, a laugh that made people glad. 

'' I believe you invent most of these things," said Nora, 
when he flung back his great head against the heaped-up 
cushions, and the long, resonant laugh sank into silence. 

** Isn't it clever of me? No, really, some of them are 
almost true." 

Belford handed tea-cups. Daniel never lifted a finger in 
such service if another man were present. 

Through all this gay sotto voce talk Nora had contrived 
to smile and seem amused, while her attention had been 
concentrated upon those other speakers, the girl sitting 
apart, with the dogs grouped at her feet, and the grave, 
grey-haired man, standing with his back to the low mantel- 
piece, talking to her. She saw the rosy flush come and 
go upon the delicate face, and she saw that look of almost 
childlike simplicity, a purity of tone and colour, an ex- 
quisite refinement of form, which seemed to indicate a 
mind as delicate, a soul as white and pure. 

And yet this girl had lived half a year with a vulgar 
music-hall singer ; lived in the reek of his rank tobacco, in 
the fumes of his strong drink ; had been his mistress, his 
plaything, to be caressed or spurned as he chose. She 
thought of this with a throbbing heart and clenched teeth, 
while she saw the adoration in Belford's face as he bent 
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his head over Helen in low confidential talk, and while 
Daniel's laugh rang through the room. Those two were 
alone, the man infatuated, the girl thrilled by the con« 
sciousness of being adored. 

"She must know," Nora thought — **she must know 
that she has won him. She knew when the singing man 
fell in love with her. At least she knows what his kind of 
love means." 

The singing man ! The thought of him pleased her. 
She liked to think that he was prowling about London, an 
enemy in ambush, like a lion in the African desert, a hidden 
Nemesis, whose hour must come sooner or later. 



\ 



CHAPTER XIII 
IN A GARDEN BY THE RIVER 

LADY BEAUMINSTER shook off the London dust 
^ while the season's gaieties were still raging. Henley 
Regatta was bringing half London up the Thames, but 
the cottage orn^e, which a not over-virtuous Lord Beau- 
minster had built for himself in the days when his bosom 
friend the wicked Lord Barrymore was holding mysterious 
revels at Wargrave, was some miles above Henley, in a 
quiet reach of the Thames where no houseboat moored and 
no Cockney picnicked. It was a long, low, white house 
almost on a level with the river, a paradise in summer, 
but fitter for water-rats than for a fine lady in a rainy 
season. Lady Beauminster had never seen it between 
October and May. She had an idea that there were 
ghosts in the long nights. 

It was a house of many small rooms, and afforded plenty 
of accommodation for week-end visitors, eked out by 
numerous summer-houses where men could smoke and 
women could gossip. The garden was spacious and lovely. 
Daniel called it ''a place of lilies and slumber,'* and did 
his best to carry out the idea by sleeping half through the 
summer afternoons, stretched on a grass walk between two 
broad herbaceous borders crammed with fiowers, where 
the tall Madonna lilies made a white avenue. 

Here in these perfect gardens Malcolm Belford's second 
courtship pursued its placid course. He was living at a 
little inn by the river, a spot of exceeding beauty, rural, 
and even secluded. Nora was now his confidante. Shyly, 

Z48 
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and full of apolog-y for his egotism, he told her his views 
and hopes, never for a moment suspecting that the old 
love still burnt in the breast of the woman who had thrown 
him over coldly and deliberately in the morning of life, 
when love should be all in all. How was he to suspect 
that the woman of thirty loved him better than the girl of 
eighteen had ever done, that love had grown and ripened 
in long years of regret, and that she who had not resisted 
family influences for his sake would now have sacrificed 
her little world and all it could give, only to be his, to 
fling her tired head upon his breast and feel his arms en« 
circling her, to hear his voice breathing tender words in 
her ear, to drop the fine lady's life like a discarded gown, 
and live only to love and be beloved ? 



She had heard him as he poiired out his story, heard 
him and survived, strong in her pride, which made it the 
supreme object of her existence to deceive him. He never 
doubted her sympathy, her indulgence. 

"Another woman might laugh at my folly in believing 
that a girl of nineteen can care for a man of eight-and- 
forty," he said in one of their confidential talks, pacing 
slowly on the terrace by the river, while Helen was learn- 
ing how to handle an oar from Daniel Lester, who lay in 
the stern and steered while his wife and his protdg^e rowed. 
The two slim figures in white, the Colossus also in white, 
passed and repassed against the background of sunlit 
sedges, like a picture by Leslie, during that prolonged 
conversation. Lovers are apt to be prolix. 

'*Oh, young girls are given to hero-worship," Nora 
answered lightly. " Your grey hairs would only make you 
more interesting to her childlike innocence. " 

She repeated his own phrase with an unction that might 
have startled him had he been less absorbed. 

** Yes, I know she exaggerates my commonplace record," 
he said, ** but think of the gulf between us. Thirty years. 
A lifetime. And yet I shall take her to my heart without 
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a shadow of fear ; for I have watched her, and listened to 
her, till I can read her mind like a book ; and I know she 
loves me — I know, I know. Oh, my darling, God be 
praised for your beauty, for your divine candour," he 
cried, in a sudden transport. 

Nora smiled at this outburst. 

** You are as young as Romeo," she said. 

" Yes, my dear friend, you have reason to laugh at me. 
I am infatuated — bewitched ; but my enchantress is pure 
and good. She is no wicked sorceress to charm and to 
forsake me." 

" Have you asked her to marry you ? " 

" Not yet. But, as she has no one to consult except 
you, there is no reason for postponing our marriage, pro- 
vided you can find another governess for your dogs I " he 
concluded, laughing. 

His air of happiness was maddening. A picture of the 
past flashed back upon her, vivid as the garden where she 
walked. A grassy steep above St. Moritz Kulm ; the 
short, slippery turf, flecked with snow that glittered in the 
morning sunlight ; the long, deep valley with its far-off 
girdle of snow mountains ; and, down in the hollow 
yonder, the village spread out on a level plain, like a box 
of toy-houses scattered by a careless child. And she and 
he were standing side by side on that dazzling hill, his arm 
about her waist, her head upon his shoulder, and their lips 
locked in their first kiss, the kiss of betrothal. 

Had he forgotten, utterly forgotten, that passionate 
crisis in their two lives ? No ! He had done worse than 
forget. He had put aside the memory of his first love as 
a dream that had cost him the best years of his life ; and 
in the ecstasy of this doting fondness for a girl's beauty he 
had freely pardoned the woman who had sacrificed love to 
ambition, and who would now have gone out into the 
bleak world with him, houseless and penniless, rather than 
see him happy in his love for another. 

Her endurance was put to the test three days after that 
confidential talk with Belford. He had come to the villa 
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early in the afternoon and had contrived to be alone with 
Helen for half an hour in the garden, a privilege he rarely 
enjoyed, and instead of coming to tea at five o'clock he had 
gone to the station, leaving his companion to return to the 
house alone. 

The Lesters and Lady Beauminster were at tea in an 
airy summer-house, which Daniel insisted on calling the 
Pergola, because the word suggested Italy. Daniel had 
begun one of his story poems at the villa, a classical story 
of those golden days when goddesses came and went 
among men and women. He could not change his environ- 
ment till his poem was finished. 

'' It is a tale of Olympian love, set in a frame of willows 
and rushes, against a background of blue water," he told 
Nora. ** The river runs through the verses like an under- 
current of passion. You hear it ebb and flow while the 
love changes from the ecstasy of joy to the ecstasy of mad- 
ness ; you hear the plash, plash of the wave threatening 
murder ; a menace, a warning, heard but never heeded." 

^* Your story is tragic, I conclude, and outrageous, no 
doubt," said Lady Beauminster. 

"What do you mean by outrageous? It is a story of 
hearts that bleed and burn. That is what we want nowa- 
days. Passion, passion, passion ! This new century was 
born in war and fire, in the reckless waste of blood and 
gold. It is no age for elegies on sparrows, or polished 
epigrams. Good heavens, when I think of the eighteenth- 
century poets and their plodding muse! Why, except 
Pope's two epistles, ^ Eloise to Abelard ' and ' Sappho to 
Phaon,' there is not a note of passion in the century. And 
people loved the tame namby-pamby stuff. Jane Austen 
enthuses about Cowper. Dear mild songster — ** I sing 
the sofa ! ' Think of the dull days when a poet could 'sing 
the sofa,' and hope to have his verses read." 

Daniel flung back his big brow, and laughed his mighty 
laugh at the notion. 

**And yet there is stuff in Cowper. There are after- 
noons, wet winter afternoons, by the fire, with my feet on 
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the fender, when I can taste Cowper. He had a pretty feel- 
ing for landscape ; and he and poor old Mrs. Unwin paddled 
about the level Bedfordshire swamp in their pattens, and 
he mused, and looked at things, and made poetry out of 
the unromantic scene. And he wrote some fine hymns. 
Nothing in the domain of verse is so difficult as a hymn I 
I think only Charles Wesley and Cowper ever achieved 
perfection. Newman and Lyte wrote exquisite verses that 
can be sung in church ; but Wesley and Cowper, and 
William Augustus Toplady, wrote hymns." 

He flung his long limbs upon the turf in front of the 
Pergola, satiated with his favourite pleasures, eating and 
talking. The river in Daniel's poem was a reason for 
lengthening his visit indefinitely. 

'* I could not write another line if I left these divine sur- 
roundings," he said. '' For my purpose this is Thessaly, 
and yonder stream is not the Thames — but the Peneus. 
My Chiswick river would not do. The consciousness of 
reservoirs and chimneys would kill my fancy." 

"Yet you have told us that a poet cannot live away 
from London." 

" Oh, for my modern poems, I have to steep myself in 
the crowd. I must have the splendour of millionaires' 
palaces, the tragic squalor of East End slums, where wives 
are murdered every other night ! " 

'' Stay as long as you like, Dan," his hostess answered, 
carelessly. "There is plenty of room for you. I am 
giving no week-end parties this summer. They bore me 
to extinction. " 

After amusing his appetite with a variety of delicate 
sandwiches and light confectionery, Daniel sauntered off to 
his poem, which he was writing in the seclusion of Lady 
Beauminster's wild garden. Here there was a leafy bower 
just large enough to hold a table and two chairs, where 
Sally sat, mute as a statue, and pretended to knit a silk 
necktie, while she watched the convulsions of her hus- 
band's genius, his pen sometimes tearing along the paper 
like an eighty horse-power motor, for five or six pages on 
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end ; whereas at other times he would sit with his elbows 
on the table, and his wide palms holding his massive chin, 
his large blue eyes gazing into space, or seeming fixed on 
some far-off spot on the edge of the horizon. It was for 
such privileged hours as these that Sally had chosen her 
poet above all wealthier wooers. This it was to be a poet's 
wife, the wife of a man whose facile speech could decorate 
common things, and maintain an ideal existence on a 
thousand a year. 

" You had better take the Chows for their run on the 
common," Nora said to Helen when the Lesters had 
gone. 

" May I speak to you first. Lady Beauminster? I have 
something very serious to ask you." 

"Indeed? I see you have been crying. Is it any 
trouble about your quondam husband?" 

"No, no; it was not trouble that made me cry, but 
a great joy. Sir Malcolm told me to tell you. He said 
you would not be surprised, that you knew. He has 
asked me to be his wife." 

"Indeed? It is wonderful good luck for you. Of 
course you said * Yes.* " 

"I could not. I dared not. I asked him to give me 
time for thought. It was so sudden. Such an over- 
powering joy." 

"You mean joy at jumping into such a position — from 
your dependence here to be the petted wife of a doting 
husband, rich enough to make you a fine lady. " 

" No, no ; I never thought of that. I thought of noth- 
ing but his goodness, his noble mind, and the delight 
of being loved by him. How could I think — how could I 
ever hope for such happiness? But will it last, can it 
last, when he is told " 

Her clasped hands, her streaming eyes, finished the 
sentence. 

"When he is told of your juvenile escapade? That 
will certainly be a shock for him. Barely eighteen, and 
married at a registry office to the first comer ! " 
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'' Oh, Lady Beauminster, you can be so cruel ! " 

** No more cruel than the world, Miss Martin ; as you 
will find out by-and-by, perhaps, when you are Lady Bel- 
ford. If you take a worldling's advice, snap at your 
chance, and marry your middle-aged lover before his 
ardour cools," 

**Not till he has been told my wretched story — ^but I 
have not the courage. Will you tell him. Lady Beau- 
minster? You judge me harshly. You can't understand 
^you never knew what it was to be young and ignorant 
and alone and friendless, as I was when Charles Montero 
took pity on me. He taught me to sing ; he made my 
voice a joy for me ; he filled me with hope that I might 
earn my living as a singer, and be able to make a home 
for my mother. I believed everything that he told me. 
And then, after our marriage, when his own disappoint- 
ments vexed him, he laughed at my hopes, and told me I 
should never be more than a drawing-room singer. You 
would be more merciful if you knew what I suffered in 
those days, when — when I knew what kind of man he was. 
The end would have been a welcome release, but for the 
shame of it. " 

** Yes, yes, you are to be pitied, no doubt," Nora said, 
impatiently. ** Tout comprendre c*est tout pardanner. But 
it is difficult to think oneself into other people's lives. 
And you want me to tell Sir Malcolm — ^you want me to 
make the best of your story ? " 

** I want you to tell him the truth." 

'* And if it should disgust him, ^nd 3poil your life? " 

** I must bear it. I would give up every hope of happi- 
ness rather than deceive him." 

** Well, I will tell him. But remember, if you leave 
your fate in my hands, if I am to make your confession, 
you must not interfere. Trust my tact and discretion to 
explain your past. You have only to keep silence. And 
now take tfie dogs and go. No, no ; no thanks," rising 
hurriedly. ''This kind of talk agitates me more than 
it does you. You have not my wretched nerves." 
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She hurried out of the summer-house and wandered 
away to the river, avoiding the poet's bower, wanting to 
be alone, quite alone, in an Arabian desert, if a kindly 
magician would have wafted her there. Everything she 
had ever cared for had become dust and ashes. Could any 
woman's fate be more cruel ? To have waited for this man 
through the long, slow years, keeping her record stainless 
for his sake, marble to every other lover ; to have waited 
and relied on his fidelity, presuming on the fact that he had 
never married; to have counted on his feelings moving 
step by step with her own, making so sure of him, sure 
that when her freedom came he would hasten to her side 
at the first moment that decency permitted. 

And then had come bitter disappointment, as the years 
went by and he had not hastened. But he had kept single, 
and sooner or later they would meet ; and the buried love 
would rise out of its grave, and she would have him for 
her own again, sure that he had never known the ecstasy 
of life since their parting kiss. Her belief in her own 
supremacy had been strong enough to bear disappoint- 
ment and heart-sickening delay, and hope had survived 
till the moment when she saw the light of ineffable joy in 
his face, when he found his nymph of the park in her 
drawing-room. 

She knew then that all was lost. To revive a, dead love 
was but a question of time and opportunity ; but to fight 
a living love, to set her mature charms against youth and 
freshness, the sweet dependence and plastic charm of girl- 
hood, that was hopel^s. She accepted the inevitable ; but 
patience under suffering had no part in her passionate 
temperament; and disappointed love changed to hatred. 
She hated Malcolm BelfSrd for every hope and dream she 
had wasted on him ; for every brilliant chance she had let 
go by ; for more than one splendid offer she had rejected. 
Daniel had not exaggerated her opportunities. She might 
have been a duchess, the cherished wife of a white-haired 
duke, tenderest'and most honourable of men, if she could 
have put aside the one passionate love of her life, and 
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been content with the tranquil joys of a married friendship, 
and a great position in her own particular world. 

There was a full moon ; and after dinner Daniel called 
the dogs' governess from the modest sitting-room at the 
back of the villa, a room that was a negligible quantity, 
and was now one thing, now another. 

** Come and walk in the moonlight," he said ; ** I believe 
you have something to tell me." 

She rose at his bidding, and called her charges, who 
were always enraptured at escaping from the house. 

'^ I must not stay long, or lose sight of the dogs," she 
said. 

'' If you are afraid of losing those beasts we will sit in 
the Pergola. I have no passion for movement. I am 
a great slow strength, like the rise and fall of the tide at 
the Nore. Sit down, sweet child, and pour out your heart 
to me. Remember, Helen, whatever you have of life and 
love and gold and gladness you owe to me. You are my 
creation. I took your existence into my hands, and 
I made myself responsible for your happiness — when I 
snatched you from an ugly death. Oh, child, you would 
have been hideous when they found you — swollen and 
bloated and purple and horrible ! " 

He shuddered at the loathsome image, and then he 
lighted a huge cigar, and sat looking at the river with his 
lazy smile. 

**I cannot see Longfellow's * golden goblet falling* 
there," he murmured ; ** only a level stream of liquid light. 
You are going to be ineffably happy, Helen. I meant you 
to be fortunate ; but even I had no prevision of the lot that 
has dropped into your lap. A preux chevalier^ a modern 
Bayard for your husband, and five or six thousand a year." 

**Oh, pray don't speak of his money. Lady Beau- 
minster did, but she is not like you. She cannot under- 
stand. I should love him just as well if he were a penniless 
soldier, a sergeant living on his pension, and I had to work 
for him, and to keep our cottage neat and pretty. " 

**I daresay you think you would like that better," 
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Daniel said, ** but you wouldn't. It would pall. There is 
an ever-fresh rapture in money ; not for its own sake, but 
for the lovely things it can buy." 

He contemplated her with his tenderest smile, while the 
Chows plunged among' the river reeds and pretended to 
find rats. He was keenly interested in her fate. It was 
one of his few unselfish feelings. She was to him a living 
poem, something beautiful and pure that he was never 
tired of admiring ; and her good fortune was a personal joy. 

'^ Oh, I should be happy anywhere with him," Helen 
said, '^ but I cannot answer him from my heart of hearts, 
till he has been told about my past life. Perhaps when he 
knows that, he will be changed to me. He will not do 
anything unkind. He will come gravely and gently and 
look at me with sad, compassionate eyes, and he will say, 
« Good-bye, Helen.'" 

**You have a picturesque fancy; and perhaps that is 
what he would do if he were a consummate prig. But 
I don't think he is that. He has never questioned me 
about you. A prig would have wanted your pedigree, and 
your character from your last place, and from the place 
before that, and from your cradle. Belford loves you, and 
will take you on trust, and be happy with you, if you are 
wise, and keep your own secret." 

'^ Not for the world. I have told Lady Beauminster all 
about myself, and have asked her to tell him." 

Daniel gave a long, low whistle. 

** Lady Beauminster! Oh, blindest of bats ! You have 
asked her to tell him your poor little story ? That was 
midsummer madness. You should have asked me." 

**I did not know if you knew — about Charles Montero." 

** Do you think I would remain in ignorance of my sea- 
anemone's history? I was too deeply interested in you. 
I made your mother tell me everything. It was so easy — » 
half guesswork on my part. She thought it divination. 
Had we been still in the dear Greek days she would have 
taken me for a supernatural being — a great white god. 
Yes, I know all your blameless little romance, your 
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'shabby-genteel story,'" — ^stopping to laugh as he recalled 
the false-hearted Firmin and ''the little sister." ''So 
fortunate that the man had another wife, and that there 
was no legal marriage ! " 

" But the disgrace ! " 

"An unpleasaat revelation for a girl, but a lucky escape 
for a woman. Good heavens ! Such beauty as yours 
wasted on a penniless cad ! Such a pearl flung to such a 
swine ! I hope you have no sentimental feeling, no linger- 
ing fancy for the fellow. You cannot be romantic about 
two men at once." 

" I thought I loved him before our marriage — I almost 
hated him afterwards," she said, in a voice shaken by sobs. 

The memory of that odious life, with the thought that 
it might come between her and Malcolm Belford, was 
insupportable. 

" Then there is no fear of complications in the future. 
Have you ever heard from the man since you left him ? " 

" Never. I was with my mother at the old lodgings m 
Chelsea for nearly four months afterwards, and he never 
came there, and never wrote to me." 

" You know that you might have had him locked up for 
bigamy?" 

" Oh, that would have been more disgrace — to see my 
name in the police reports — his deluded wife. " 

"The game was not worth the candle. Well, I hope 
he has gone under — that you may never be troubled by 
him. But I am sorry that you chose Lady Beauminster 
for your intermediary." 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE SECRET THAT COULD NOT BE TOLD 

FROM the kindly September sunshine, from the 
meadows and flowering hedgerows and river and 
islet, golden in the golden light, to the interior of the 
village church, was a change from light to shadow, but 
through the grey gloom of the arched roof and clustered 
pillars there flashed the overpowering splendour of amber 
and scarlet cannas, salvias, and cactus dahlias, the red 
and orange flames of summer's funeral pyre. 

Lady Beauminster had ordered the decoration of altar 
and chancel for Helen's wedding. Lady Beauminster and 
Sarah Lester had done everything, and the girl had no 
need to distract her thoughts from her lover for any trivial 
consideration. Sarah had provided the modest trousseau, 
the simple white frock that was to be at once wedding and 
travelling gown, and the little stock of garments that was 
to be enough for the Italian honeymoon. There was no 
need to provide for any more remote requirements, since 
it would be Belford's delight to pay milliners' and dress- 
makers' bills for his wife. 

The obligations that are a burden and a grievance for a 
young husband are an amusement for a man of Belford's 
age. 

** An elderly husband is like a girl-child with a beautiful 
doll — never tired of decking it in new finery," Daniel said, 
sententiously. 

Helen's lover had showered his gifts upon her. Scarcely 
a day had passed in their brief courtship unmarked by some 
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rich offering. The presents which the bride-expectant 
receives from friends and kindred — ^the travelling-bagi the 
dressing-case, and writing gear ; the jewels, fans, scent- 
bottles, clocks— came in this instance from the lover only, 
and were chosen with an unerring taste, an exquisite 
simplicity combined with that unobtrusive costliness which 
marks the choicest things. 

It delighted him to give her the trifles that make 
women's lives pleasant ; but it charmed him more to see 
that his gifts were of small account compared with his 
love. Her confidence in him, the almost worshipping atti- 
tude of a girl's love, filled his cup of bliss. Her beauty 
seemed to grow more divine, spiritualized by intense 
feeling. 

*'Ah, if you knew how sad my life was till I met 
you!" she murmured; "but you do know — you can 
understand." 

" Never more shall sadness come near you, Helen, if I 
can help it," he said, simply. 

This was on the day after her conversation with Lady 
Beauminster. He had come to the villa before noon, had 
spent some time with Nora t^te-^tite in the summer- 
house, and then had strolled across the lawn to the rustic 
seat above the river, where Helen waited, agonized, for 
the decree of Fate. 

He came to her radiant, sat down beside her, and 
drew her head on to his breast, looking down into her 
eyes. 

" You do love me, Helen. It was not for want of love 
you hesitated? My old friend has told me. I was not 
deceived when I made sure of your love. And now, 
dearest, let us decide upon everything — our wedding day, 
our honeymoon journey. I want to take you to the 
Italian Lakes, and then to Venice and Rome. Would 
you like that?" 

Her eyes answered him, luminous with joy. She clasped 
her arms round his neck in a transport of gladness. He 
knew all, and he could forgive. He was her own, her 
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soldier, h«r hero, her grand gentleman, whose love was to 
her as the love of kings and princes — something that lifted 
her up out of the common herd and made her royal. 

** I am so happy," she whispered, " and so proud." 

Her bearing altered from that moment. She carried 
her head higher, and was less shy of speech. She was as 
much the dogs* governess as ever, and was respectful to 
her employer. But Nora saw the change in her; the 
something of the grand air which would become Sir 
Malcolm Belford's wife. All the world was hers, or all 
that was worth possessing of the world's glories. She 
had one of the best and bravest men for her own, her 
friend, lover, husband. 

She looked like a princess out of Fairyland, as she 
stood before the altar, in her white gown, and with white 
feathers in her hat, so young and of such a delicate 
beauty. It was a quiet wedding, the only lookers-on 
being Lady Beauminster, magnificent in lavender silk 
and priceless lace, and Sally, in the prettiest possible pink 
frock and large pink hat, a costume so becoming that 
Daniel was enchanted, told her she looked like a living 
carnation, and declared he wanted to make it a double 
wedding and marry his wife again. 

** At least we must have our wedding journey and our 
little honeymoon," he said. "Pack your box, Li, when 
the others are gone. We will snatch an early dinner in 
town and start for Fontainebleau by the evening mail." 

He was in exuberant spirits, having finishec^ his Greek 
love-story, for the mere magazine use of which he was to 
receive a large honorarium. 

It was Daniel who gave this woman to this man ; a 
right he claimed as his own, by reason of her history. 

He drew her on one side for a moment in the cool stone 
vestry, while Belford was signing the register. 

'' Remember, whatever happens, however much or little 
Nora has told him, you are to be dumb," he said. 
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There were no carriages. The church was only five 
minutes' walk from the Willowmead gardens, a walk 
across a little green, where children played and geese 
flourished, to a rustic gate that opened into a shrubbery, 
whence the wedding party of five people came to the wide 
stretch of lawn in front of the villa. There was no con- 
ventional arrangement, no pairing of bride and bride- 
groom. Nora led the way with Sarah and Helen, and the 
two men followed, strolling slowly under the hot afternoon 
sun, drinking the beauty of gardens and river. 

"There is to be a meal," Daniel said, cheerfully. "I 
am sorry I ate too substantial a luncheon to do perfect 
justice to the wedding feast." 

*' Thank Heaven the wedding breakfast is exploded," 
Belford said, gaily. '' It must have cast a cloud over the 
happiest marriage." 

** It was awful ! Sally and I were married so. Her 
father insisted upon an old-fashioned wedding. All Clap- 
ham Park, all the biggest, richest, most supremely 
Philistine houses in Clapham Park, were assembled to 
feast their eyes upon a poet — a poet who should have 
been married in a side chapel in Venice, to the dreamy 
music of a mass by Pergolesi, to step from the church 
into a gondola and fioat away to dreamland. How appro- 
priate, and how much cheaper! We had two hours of 
turtle soup, champagne, and speech-making, before we 
were allowed to leave that awful house, in a tempest of 
rice and goodwill. I couldn't do it again, even for Sally 
and her poor little dot." 

''Your Sally is a treasure worth a much harder ordeal. 
She is the sweetest woman I know — except " 

"'The fair, the chaste, the inexpressive she.' One's 
own must ever be superlative. There are people who 
undervalue their belongings. I was not bom so. If any- 
one praises my house or my vnfe I agree that each is 
perfect. Could I live with a woman or inhabit a house 
that I did not think beautiful ? " 

He stopped suddenly, looking at the group in front of 
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them. " How badly Nora Beauminster is walking, 
dragging her steps wearily, and yet hurrying," he said. 
** I hope she is not ill," 

Belford moved a step forward, as if to overtake her, 
when Daniel stopped him. 

'' No, she is not ill. She has no illness that you can 
help. Did you see her face in the church ? " 

** I only saw one face." 

** She was ghastly. A white mask in a cloud of tulle 
and a blaze of diamonds. Modern women would pin 
their diamonds on their smock if they were going to the 
stake. I daresay Jane Shore wore Edward's gifts when 
they marched her off to Smithfield. Our poor Nora ! Do 
you think this afternoon's ceremony could be very agree- 
able to her, remembering past things ? " 

''You do not suppose old memories can trouble her? 
Our dead have buried their dead. She gave me up for 
the things she valued. Life has prospered with her. Not 
one unhappy thought about the days that are gone has 
arisen to spoil our friendship. She has been all kindness 
in arranging my marriage. " 

The men quickened their pace as the women's steps 
^•Agge<l> ^nd Belford hurried to Lady Beauminster's side. 

He was shocked at the pallid face under her white 
veil. 

** Pray take my arm," he said. **I am afraid you have 
walked too far in this tropical sun." 

** No, no ; I love the sun. I am not going to faint." 

She spoke slowly, and as if with an effort. He drew 
her hand through his arm, almost insistently, and he led 
her to the house and through the open corridor to the 
cool darkness of the drawing-room, leaving his bride to 
the Lesters. Nora's hand under the thin su6de glove felt 
as cold as marble. Belford watched her anxiously as she 
sank into a spacious armchair and sat erect against the 
cushioned back, staring straight before her. 

Daniel's voice was heard in the dining-room across the 
hall^ min^^ling genially with the sound of a champagne cork 
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and the light clinking of thin glass, his great round voice 
urging the bride to eat. 

** You are going on a railway journey, all the way to 
Dover. The heat and fatigue will kill you if you start 
without having eaten. You ate nothing at breakfast, and 
you did not appear at luncheon." 

And then he called across the hall — 

" Lady Beauminster, your peaches are calling you — 
come and feast on their perfume and colour, as I am 
doing." 

He had a large peach in his hand, which he peeled and 
absorbed in two mouthfuls. It was his fifth, and he did 
not mean it to be his last. 

'' It is sad to think that there is a glut of them at this 
season, and that the vulgar can get them at threepence 
apiece ; the vulgar whose colour sense is low, who like 
to look at tomatoes." 

Belford called to him from the drawing-room — 

** Bring some brandy — send for Lady Beauminster's 
doctor — ring for her maid." 

Daniel snatched a bottle and glass from the butler, and 
hurried to the drawing-room, bells rang, and Estelle came 
running in, flushed from the wedding feast in the steward's 
room. She flew to a table, snatched up a huge bottle ot 
eau de Cologne, and carried it to her mistress. 

" Has Miladi fainted ? " 

No, my lady had not fainted. She rose from her chair, 
terrible in her anger, but with her right arm hanging at 
her side helplessly. 

'^You fools!" looking at Daniel and the maid with 
furious eyes, while Belford stood behind her, ready to sup- 
port her if need were. "Who said that I was ill? Go 
away all of you — except Sir Malcolm. Put down that 
bottle, Estelle. I don't want it. Go. Go, and shut the 
door after you." 

Her ghastly whiteness and the something strange in her 
voice and manner frightened Daniel as it had frightened 
Belford. He shook his head gravely as he went back to 
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the dining-room, where his wife and Helen had been joined 
by the vicar and his wife, who had been invited to the 
modest entertainment, and who were nibbling lobster 
sandwiches and sipping champagne rather disconsolately, 
in the absence of their hostess. 

** I hope Lady Beauminster is not ill,'' said the vicar. 

** She is going to be very ill," Daniel answered, solemnly. 
"Champagne, Elder," to the butler, **and fill Mrs. Mor- 
land's glass. We can at least drink to our bride," he 
murmured. '' It is an ideal marriage." 

The vicar expressed the usual good wishes, tempered 
by his solicitude about his most important parishioner, the 
murmured hope that her indisposition was only the natural 
effect of a September of unusual sultriness, an almost 
tropical sun — and so farther, and farther. 

** She is going to be very ill," Daniel repeated, with the 
voice of doom. 



The door was shut, and Malcolm Belford and Nora 
Beauminster stood face to face ; she standing firmly, with 
her head high, but her left hand clutching the back of 
the chair from which she had risen, stiffly, like an auto- 
maton. 

'* I want to tell you something," she said, so slowly 
that each word stood alone, and implied a separate effort 
of will. 

" My dear friend,, why make this struggle against ill- 
ness? The heat has overcome you. Lie down and rest 
for an hour or two. You can have nothing to say to me 
that will not keep. Helen and I will defer our journey 
till you are quite well again." 

** I want to tell you something," she repeated, in the 
same laborious way. **You are married, you cannot 
undo what you have done, and it is time that I should tell 
you." 

And then, suddenly, to his unspeakable horror, her 
words became nonsense words, strange vocables of an 
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unknown language ; and through that meaningless speech 
the indomitable will, the intense desire to be understood, 
burnt like a raging fire. 

He had seen paralysis of the brain before, and he knew 
too well what this formless language meant. He saw the 
struggle it cost her to remain standing. He took her 
hand gently, and tried to lead her to the low, reposeful 
sofa, so alluring to fatigue or illness ; but she wrenched 
her hand from his, and went on talking, always talking, 
in a rush of words that were not words, unaware that her 
speech contained no meaning, looking at him all the time 
intently with vindictive eyes, as if she expected to see him 
crushed by her revelation. 

She sank down into her chair at last, inert and helpless. 
She motioned him back with a feeble movement of her left 
hand when he was going out of the room to inquire if the 
doctor had been sent for. She beckoned him to a seat by 
her side, and then, with her eyes fixed on his face, resumed 
her appalling speech as if she were beginning her story 
again, determined to make him understand, and at last, 
seeing the blank wonder on his face, and that all effort was 
vain, she pointed to the table where there were writing 
materials, pointed with a strange cry, like the appeal of a 
child that cannot speak. 

He understood, and carried her a blotting-book with 
note-paper and pencil. He spread the book before her, and 
placed the pencil in her nerveless hand, and she began to 
write — eagerly — but her writing was as hopeless as her 
speech, a web of lines, the pencil slipping here and there as 
she tried to grasp it, no power of guidapce in the stone- 
cold hand. 

The doctor came while she was absorbed in this painful 
task, her dark brows meeting in the effort of an invincible 
will. Belford left her, shocked and unhappy, and went in 
search of his bride, who was sitting in the garden with the 
Lesters, a little way from the open windows of the drawing- 
room, grave and silent, scared by Daniel's prophecy of evil. 

" Well ? " inquired Daniel. 
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** She is very ill. She has had a stroke ; but I hope the 
case may not be as serious as it looks. She insisted on 
trying to talk, though she has lost the power of speech for 
the time being. We shall hear what the doctor thinks ; 
but we cannot leave her, can we, Helen ? We must post- 
pone our wedding journey." 

" Yes, yes," the girl answered, eagerly. ** Of course I 
must stay with her. It would be too horrible to leave her 
while she is so ill." 

Sarah Lester was of the same mind. 

"We may not be of any use," she said, simply, "but 
it would be horrid of us to go away till she is better." 

"No, you poor thing, you cannot be of any use," 
assented Daniel, with his air of ineffable wisdom, " but it 
is sweet and womanly of you to want to stay. The house 
will have to be quiet, like a tomb. I should be only in the 
way ; and as I have to see my publisher to-morrow morn- 
ing, I shall leave by the afternoon train. I can come back 
to fetch you in a few days, Lili, when our poor friend is 
better. " 

Sarah did not complain, though it was pain to be parted 
from her beloved Daniel. And an hour ago he had pro- 
mised her a honeymoon in France. She knew that the 
poetical temperament could not endure a house of sickness. 
The too vivid imagination exaggerated every horrible 
detail, and made existence an agony. 

" What a sad end to a delightful visit!" she murmured, 
meekly. 

Daniel took Belford aside before he went away. 

" Don't let your wife stay in this house," he said. "She 
can give no comfort to Nora Beauminster." 



Before evening the house that had been so gay with 
Daniel's joyous laughter, and Sarah's lively chatter and 
scraps of song, had become the abode of silence and gloom, 
no longer a home but a hospital. Trained nurses had taken 
possession of Lady Beauminster, helpless, speechless, no 
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longer the mistress of the house, but a state-prisoner, in 
custody of two white-capped young women, selected 
examples of the modern art of nursing, certificated, 
medalled, infallible. She was a prisoner whose door was 
approached on tiptoe, whose warders held communication 
with the outer world in solemn whispers, and ruled the 
whole establishment with a rod of iron. 

It was an appalling change ; and the invalid's rooms 
were hardly more silent than the drawing-room where Mrs. 
Lester and Helen and Sir Malcolm sat waiting the verdict 
of the specialist, who could not arrive until after ten 
o'clock, and for the occasional appearance of Estelle, who 
brought them bulletins from above-stairs. 

*' There is no change in Miladi. She lie quite still; 
nothing move but her eyes. Mon Dieu, comme ils sont 
terribles ces yeux grands ouverts, remnants, troubles ! 
EUe Ihve la main de temps en temps, comme pour faire 
signe k quelqu'un, mais cette pauvre main tombe, raide 
comme la main d'une morte." 

The night wore on. The specialist came and saw the 
patient, and was closeted with the local doctor, and con- 
firmed his view of the case. The disease was common, but 
the case was a bad case. The youth of the patient, and 
that fierce spirit fighting with the stricken clay, were not 
ordinary features in the history of brain disease. The 
physician came with his colleague to the drawing-room 
after the consultation. 

He took a serious view of the case, but apprehended 
no danger to life. He had rarely seen hemiplegia of so 
marked a character in so young and apparently healthy a 
patient. He was inclined to suspect some mental disturb- 
ance, a shock, or a severe mental strain, perhaps some 
hidden anxiety. Recovery would most likely be slow ; and 
there was little that medical treatment could do to hasten 
it. Perfect quiet and skilled nursing were the chief means 
of cure. 

** Dr. Brown has told me of the sad circumstance of 
Lady Beauminster's illness happening on your wedding 
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day,*' the physician said, graciously, addressing himself to 
Belford, ^* and he is of opinion that your plans ought not 
to be deranged by this melancholy occurrence. Lady Bel- 
ford's society could be of no use to the patient in her pre- 
sent condition ; indeed, the nurse told us that her presence 
in the sick-room this evening had a disquieting effect. " 

"Yes," Helen said, **she seemed angry. I wanted to 
tell her how sorry we all wefe, how anxious for her re- 
covery ; but Pm afraid it vexed her to see me there." 

"You must not feel wounded by her conduct. It is 
symptomatic of this sad disease for the sufferer to show 
dislike of those best loved in health. Quiet and isolation 
will be best for our patient ; so your wedding journey need 
not be deferred an hour longer than Sir Malcolm thinks 
fit." 

"You are very good. You will see Lady Beauminster 
again, I hope," Belford said. 

" I have arranged with Dr. Brown to come this day 
week, by an afternoon train, unless there should be any 
change for the worse, which I do not apprehenid." 

" And may we take it that you anticipate ultimate 
recovery, complete recovery ? "> 

" I certainly anticipate recovery. At Lady Beaumin- 
ster's age there must be every chance." 

" Yes, yes ; that is understood. But will she ever be 
the same woman again ? " 

The specialist shrugged his shoulders. 

" That is a question which I cannot take upon myself to 
answer," he said, gravely. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE WATERS OF MARAH 

HELEN'S honeymoon was a week old. For one week 
the dogs' governess had been a personage, a bride, 
a young married lady in the flush of her beauty, a wealthy 
English gentleman's wife. This is what the hotel-keepers 
and their servants beheld in her, and they bowed down 
before her and made her obeisance, like the sheaves that 
bowed to Joseph's sheaf. She may have felt a little as 
Joseph felt, perhaps, when he was delivered from bondage 
and servitude and placed at the right hand of Pharaoh. 
The change was quite as wonderful ; and she wondered at 
herself and at her own fate, as if it had been a story in 
a book. 

Belford's exquisite tenderness, discreet, sympathetic, 
sensitive, lapped her life in sunshine. He was all that 
a husband can be to a wife, in those first days while it 
is still strange to her to be so beloved. To Helen such 
love was stranger than it is to most brides. She did not 
leave an adoring mother's side to shelter with a husband. 
No happy home, alive with cherished brothers and sisters, 
lay behind her. She had never known what a great pure 
love meant, never known what it is to be cared for and 
admired and thought about, till Malcolm Belford took her 
to his heart and made her his own. 

To be the first in such a man's life, to have every wish 
anticipated, every fancy studied, to be listened to admir- 
ingly when she talked, tenderly watched when she was 
silent, to have her footsteps guarded at every step of road 
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or stair, a strong supporting arm held out to help her were 
the path ever so little difficult I To her it was all,an en- 
chanting experience; all that help and homage which beau- 
tiful women take from men as their sovereign right, finding 
pleasure perhaps in putting their servants to heavy tasks, 
and treating the most distinguished as Prospero treated 
Caliban, serfs to fetch and carry, slaves to be crushed with 
a frown, or made happy with an occasional smile. 

They were at Locarno, having spent a week between 
Dover and the Italian lake. At Dover, at Rheims, at 
Lucerne, the hotel people had been gratified by the agree- 
able apparition of bridal visitors with courier and maid, 
and with that generous contempt for the cost of things 
which is peculiar to the honeymoon. The suite of rooms 
au premier^ the dinner served apart, the carriages freely 
ordered, had gladdened the hotel manager and dazzled the 
waiters with large hopes. Had wedlock made Helen a 
duchess she could not have received more attention. The 
splendour and luxuries of the modern caravansery, which 
the accustomed traveller takes for granted, almost con- 
fused her senses. The only foreign hotel she had lived in 
was the half-baked stucco house on the hillside at Monte 
Carlo, where no door would shut and no window would 
open without a struggle ; where ever3rthing that could 
break was broken ; where the waiters were dirty and the 
chambermaids insolent, and the meals an unsavoury simul- 
acrum of the conventional table (Thdte food, the very electro- 
plate of the cuisine. Between such an hotel and these of 
the marble staircases, the spacious rooms and gaily-painted 
ceilings, the luxury of armchairs and sofas and velvet- 
pile carpets, what an abyss of difference ! And above all 
there were the gardens, the delicious Italian gardens, with 
their magnolia avenues and terraces, their varied levels, 
the fountains whose cool music sounded all through the 
summer night, the white bells of the datura, the crimson 
and orange cannas flaming up towards the blue sky like 
burning torches, the dazzling scarlet of great beds of 
salvias, the olea blossom hidden among dark shining 
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leaves and filling the mr with perfume more subtle and 
ethereal than the odour of orange flowers. 

On this seventh day of their wedded lives Sir Malcolm 
Belford and his wife sat talking across the bamboo tea- 
table in the spacious balcony, with the paradise of flowers 
below them and the lake shining in the distance, an irregu- 
lar expanse of blue water hemmed in and broken by long 
patches of marshy pasture and reedy ridges, where the 
Ticino comes down from the hills, fed by a thousand rivu- 
lets, thin threads of silver flashing through the sloping 
chestnut woods, ' 

They had arrived by the train from Lucerne in the early 
afternoon, and this was their first meal in Italy. Helen 
was full of wonder and delight. Lucerne, the lake, the 
mountain villages which they had visited in the golden 
afternoons) had charmed her; but here was something 
still more enchanting, here was the magic that appeals to 
every dreaming girl. They were on the threshold of Italy. 

" I can hardly believe it," she said, her eyes widening 
as they looked across the flowers to the hills beyond the 
lake, trying to see everything in that one intent gaze. 

" What is it my Helen cannot believe ? " 

*' That this is almost Italy. If you knew how I used to 
dream about Italy when I was a child! I read Childe 
Harold before I was twelve years old. How well I re- 
member the dear old book ! We had so few books." 

** And you stole away from your lesson-books to luxuri- 
ate in poetry, half understood but dearly loved. I can 
picture you sitting on some sunny grass plot, with your 
head bent and your hair hanging over your face, a child 
wandering in Elysium, forgetful of governess, and maps 
and sums, and French verbs, and five-finger exercises." 

She looked up at him for an instant with a strange, sad 
smile. Governess, lessons, the simple round of an every- 
day child's existence ! He had forgotten all that he had 
been told by Lady Beauminster, and for the moment 
thought of her as of any happy child in the prim respect- 
ability of an orderly home. 
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He opened his Times presently — yesterday's paper — and 
she stole down the stone steps into the garden, and wan- 
dered alone in that paradise of flowers and blossoming 
trees, thinking, thinking, thinking; and, with that mys- 
terious subtle change in the westering light, that sense 
of life's unreality which comes with the waning day, that 
saddening feeling of a glory that has passed, sudden 
mistrust of her happiness came upon her, with a rush of 
tears. 

Her husband found her there before the traces of those 
tears were gone. 

** Why, Helen, you have been crying. What has made 
my dear wife unhappy ? " 

'* I was not unhappy, Malcolm. I was afraid of my 
happiness. Three months ago I was only the dogs' 
governess. There was no one in the world who loved 
me. And to be your wife — to have won your love " 

" You had that before you were aware of it, my dearest. 
While you were thinking yourself a neglected young person 
I was your abject slave. But I kept myself in check. 
* Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.' What 
had forty-nine to do with nineteen ? Thirty years. What 
a monstrous difference ! I was on the great march with 
Roberts while you were in your cradle. But love has 
bridged the gulf, and made us friends and comrades as 
well as lovers, has it not, Helen ? " 

Her face was radiant again. She turned to him with 
one of her sudden smiles, which made her seem a being 
of light and air rather than of common clay. 

" I would not have you a year younger," she said. " I 
like to look up to you. But can I make you as happy as 
you have made me? Are you really glad — will you be 
always glad — to have me for your wife ? " 

^< Really and really ! Always and always ; till death us 
do part. I like the homely words in the marriage service. 
You have made me very happy, Helen. I delight in your 
beauty and your grace, I am proud of your youth and 
freshness ; but I love you best because the instinct of my 
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heart has discovered the noble woman behind the girl's 
beauty." 

They drove on the mountain road to Bignasco next day, 
as far as the little town of Loco ; a cloudless day, supreme 
summer in the middle of September, dazzling sunlight, 
balmiest air. The road winds gently upward. On one 
side chestnut woods mount towards the sky, and on the 
other side the ground slopes to a rocky gorge through 
which the river Maggia ripples in patches of white foam 
and blue water among the grey of the sun-bleached stones, 
travelling noisily down to Locarno, over a broad and 
craggy bed. 

Here and there among those wooded hills a cluster of 
white houses and a tall church tower glitter like jewels 
against the blue sky, and in the foreground there are vine- 
yards and gardens, orchard trees bending under their 
burden of red or golden fruit, purple figs and green figs, 
peaches that are at least fair to look upon, and vivid 
yellow pumpkins sprawling among sweet herbs and trail- 
ing beans, a fertile land l^asking in a generous sun. 

They had come into a world of light and colour, where 
the scarlet flowers, the white houses, the blue water, the 
shining leaves and pale green chestnut balls, the rocks, 
the grassy slopes and common cottage gardens were all 
glorified by the sun, steeped in the ineffable splendour of 
summer noontide, in a land where commonest things are 
lovely. 

Helen gazed at hill and valley, garden and orchard, 
river and rocks, with wide-open eyes, in a rapture of 
admiration. Her eyes had looked on a lovely world before 
to-day, in those long hours of solitude on Uie hills above 
Monte Carlo, when the beauty of the earth and sea had 
been her only comforters in the sadness of her desolate 
youth. But then, wherever she looked, however deeply 
her sensitive nature was moved by that far-reaching pano- 
rama, there had always been the subconsciousness of pain, 
the dull sense of shame, and of the world's contempt, a 
bitter portion for the heart of youth, the young proud 
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heart that pines for the lofty and the pure, dreams of 
an ideal world, and sees its life hemmed in by sordid 
things, or things worse than sordid, shameful and un- 
speakable. 

It had been spring then, and there had been bleak days 
when the wind swept across the hills and bent the grey 
olive branches and tore the rosy anemone cups. There 
were sudden changes from the soft, caressing warmth of 
an English midsummer to the nipping cold of an English 
March, changes that had taken the uncared-for girl by 
surprise and made her shiver in her thin little serge jacket, 
and had brought upon her sharp maternal reproaches for 
having caught cold through her own foolishness in sitting 
about on the hills when she might have been warm and 
snug in the Casino. She was not old enough to be ad- 
mitted to the gaming-tables ; but she could have amused 
herself in the reading-rooms, Mrs. Montrose told her, and 
would have found plenty of people to talk to, her mother's 
friends of the hotel and elsewhere. It was so easy to make 
friends in that pleasant, sociable Riviera life, Mrs. Mont- 
rose said. 

It had been March then — capricious, varying from glow- 
ing warmth to greyness and cold ; and for her all the 
world had been clouded by her own dull misery. It was 
summer now, and she was happy and beloved. She 
turned her admiring eyes from the river and the hills to 
her husband's face. 

** I am so happy to be here with you," she said, softly, 
" so grateful for your love." 

She was dressed in white, simply, exquisitely, and the 
pale rose lining of her large white sunshade cast a glow 
over her face and figure that almost suggested a celestial 
radiance, the roseate light on some miraculous statue of 
the Madonna. 

" My dearest, gratitude is for me to feel, not for you. 
You are the giver, and I can but take your gift and thank 
God for you and your love. Indeed I am not ungrateful, 
Helen. I know how few men of my age, men who have 
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lived more than half their life, have been as blest as I am, 
in winning you." 

'^ Do you think youth is so great a merit? " she asked, 
smiling at him. '* I believe if you could read the hearts 
of twenty girls of my age you would find that most of 
them would be prouder and happier to be loved by a man 
who had lived half his life, fought for it, written for it, 
worked for it in Parliament or out of Parliament " 

** A man with a career ? " 
- ** Yes, a man with a career — a man with a history. Is 
not such a man better than a young man whose life is 
a blank page, who has done nothing to make his wife 
proud of him ? " 

'^Then perhaps it is the career a young woman loves 
and marries — the man's history and reputation — his stars 
and honours — the letters after his name — and not the very 
man, the poor, faulty human being, who has passed his 
meridian, and is so many years nearer decrepitude, and ill- 
health, and general failure, and irksomeness ; and who 
must become a burden before husband and wife have lived 
together twenty years ? " 

** Hush, Malcolm I " she cried, laying her little, white- 
gloved hand on his lips. *' You shall not talk of such 
things. Life is so long now for nice people. I have seen 
men of past eighty at Lady Beauminster's who were 
delightful persons, no decrepitude, no failure, no irksome- 
ness about them." 

She named three or four old men, familiar figures in 
London society. 

" And then there was Browning — my Browning," she 
said. **Lady Beauminster knew him. Oh, how I envy 
her for knowing him ! She said he was delightful, to the 
last year of his life — ^never ailing or tiresome or old. He 
fell like a forest tree, suddenly, and was grand and beauti- 
ful to the end." 

*' Perhaps there are no old men now," he said, gaily, 
** and there might be no old women if the middle-aged 
ones didn't spoil their complexions with paint and enamel. 
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Well, I will try to forget the thirty years between us, and 
for your sake I hope to be a veritable Methuselah, but not 
an ailing one. You have read Colonel Enderhy's Wife?^^ 

** Yes. A cruel, cruel book ! " 

** Cruelly true, Tm afraid, Helen, about some women." 

** Some — no. One horrid woman. One in a century." 

"And if I were like Colonel Enderby — if from good 
health and spirits, and the energy to do and dare, I were 
stricken with organic disease, and if this heart which beats 
for you became a source of pain and ^itnxiety, and my 
sentence were written in the book of death, could you 
bear with me to the end, do you think — bear with my in- 
firmities, and help to make the last stage of the journey 
easy ? Could you go on loving me ? " 

" I should love you all the more for your need of me," 
she said, her eyes brimming with tears. " All I should 
care for in life would be to comfort and cherish you, and 
to spin out the time — I would fight death for you " 

" As Hercules fought for Alcestis I " 

** But you are not going to be ill — ^you are not going to 
die ! " 

** That IS what Mrs. Enderby told her husband." 

"You shall not make me unhappy in this lovely scene 
by picturing sorrows that need never come. I want to 
keep these heavenly hills and woods in my memory ; and 
how can I do that if you make all the world dark by 
thoughts of sorrow and death ? " 

** It was dastardly, it was detestable to play on your 
feelings, in order that I might hear you say you love me." 

The little Italian coachman pulled up his horses in a 
narrow village street, perched high among the hills, yet 
but half the height of Bignasco. He was a good little 
coachman, and had turned upon his box to point out the 
features of the drive ; the old dangerous road down in the 
chasm, ever so far below the new safe road on which they 
were driving ; the little white villages hanging here and 
there on the crest of a hill. That whiteness which the 
sun glorifies — making of every village church a temple fit 
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for the New Jerusalem — is one of the charms of the Italian 
landscape. A church with tower and cupola on the sum- 
mit of the highest hill smiles at us through half a day's 
journey, a glittering point against the sky-line, a gem that 
appears or vanishes as the road winds, but which always 
suggests a higher, heavenlier world. 

One can hardly believe that common mortals ever climb 
so near God, or that villagers toil up the steep ascent to 
hear mass in the early mornings, while luxury and self- 
indulgence are asleep under their purple and fine linen. 

The landau drew up in front of the inn, and a woman 
looked out of an upper window, and expressed nothing 
but consternation on being asked for luncheon, protesting 
with shrugs and voluble apologies that the larder was 
empty. 

**The horses must have a couple of hours' rest," said 
the General. "My poor Helen, I'm afraid I've brought 
you to starvation." 

**Tell her that anything will do," said Helen. "Per- 
haps she can give us some bread and butter and some 
coffee." 

And on this followed a lively discussion in rustic Italian, 
which resolved itself into the promise of a frittata^ coffee, 
fruit, and bread and butter. They explored the village 
while ihefrittata was cooking, and peeped into the church, 
which, on its own rustic scale, was like every other Italian 
church, very white outside, red and gold and purple with- 
in ; and then they passed through the darkness of the inn 
stairs and a public room that smelt of sour wine and rank 
tobacco to a sunny flat, where they could isit in the blossom- 
scented air, with the valley and the river and the far-off 
hills and woods for dessert. They lingered over the 
humble meal, which was a relief from the monotony of 
table d'h6te luncheons. 

" I should like this kind of food always," Helen said, 
"if we could be alone together in the sunshine, with the 
beautiful world all round us. When it is summer like this, 

I find myself wondering how anybody can live indoors." 
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"And forgetting winter and bad weather," said Belford. 

They sauntered on the sunny road that wound along the 
hillside. Green pastures sloped down to the valley below 
them, sprinkled with purple crocuses. The great hills 
rose above them, wooded, beautiful, streaked with silvery 
streamlets that glittered in the sun. A solitary old woman, 
her back bent under a basket nearly as big as herself, 
crept past them ; an old man, also burdened ; and they 
passed some children playing in front of a white home- 
stead ; but for the rest they had this delicious world to 
themselves. They found a grassy knoll, shaded by pine 
and chestnut, that looked like a meeting-place of fairies, 
and they sat down to rest under the flickering lights and 
shadows, Helen perching herself on a sloping bank, while 
her husband stretched himself at her feet and produced 
his cigarette case. 

" You don't mind my smoke? " 

" Why do you ask me ? I love the scent of your tobacco. 
Almost my first idea of you is the scent of your cigar as 
you passed me in the Park when I was out with the dogs." 

" Did you not wonder to find me walking in the same 
path every morning ? " 

** No. I only thought that quiet walk suited you, just 
as it suited the dogs and me.*' 

** Ah, you would never believe what you were to me in 
those days, before I knew your name or had touched your 
hand. I thought vaguely enough of you at first. You 
were only the fair-haired girl with the three Chows. It 
amused me to see you every morning at the same hour, 
walking so demurely, so watchful of your four-legged 
charges that you seemed to be unconscious of all biped 
existence. Then you became something more, and I 
thought of you as the girl with the violet eyes, the girl 
who had no touch of self-consciousness, to whom it never 
occurred that she was too lovely a creature to be walking 
the world alone, and that had it not been for a certain 
ferocity in her companions she would have run no small 
risk of annoyance from the prowling cad/' 
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^*Oh, I knew I was quite safe with the dogs. Ling 
would fly at any stranger who came near me." 

** Ling nearly flew at me one morning. I felt something 
of the prowling cad, yet, as you never suspected me, I 
must have exercised some discretion." 

*' You could not act like a cad." 

** Don't be too sure. There is the latent savage in your 
finest gentleman, the passions he cannot always bridle, the 
hatreds and jealousies that master his reason. The best 
of us has no right to be proud, Helen. * However we 
brazen it out we men are a little breed. ' " 

**And did it really please you to see me every morning?" 

"Please me? That brief flash from your beauty — a 
face that passed like a light — became the central spot in 
my day. I regulated all my business to fit that morning 
walk — would not have renounced that transient bliss for 
the most exciting entertainment in London. I gave up the 
'Varsity boat-race rather than lose one swift glance as we 
met and passed." 

** And you never found out who I was ? " 

" It was not for want of trying. I watched you to the 
Stanhope Gate one morning and questioned the park- 
keeper. He could tell me nothing. And there was just 
one caddish thing I could not do — follow you to your own 
door. And then I had the conviction that all I wanted to 
know would reveal itself some day, and that my sweet girl 
would become my friend. I could afford to be patient, 
feeling so sure of this. I believe I was happy, so long as 
I could see you every morning, and almost every afternoon, 
except Sunday Your absence made me hate Sunday. 
And one black Friday you did not appear, I walked up 
and down till every child and nursemaid in the Park had 
gone home to dinner ; and then I sat in a dumb despair, 
feeling as if the end of the world had come." 

"Chang was ill, and I stayed at home to nurse him, 
while one of the footmen took Ling and Ching for their 
walk." 

" I thought It was you who were ill, and I was miserable." 
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** Poor, foolish man," said Helen, softly; " a soldier who 
had borne the brunt of many battles, whose element was 
blood and flame, who had carried wounded men off the 
battlefield under a rain of shot and shell " 

** Oh, we all have done that, child ; a subaltern, who 
an hour before ducked at the whiz of the first bullet, will 
do as much for a comrade. " 

** And to think that you should care for a silly girl." 

** Whose voice I had only heard calling to her dogs. 
But even that call had the freshness of morning." 

It was all nonsense-talk, perhaps, but the beauty of the 
world around, the lovely light, and the soft air, scented 
with the spices of sun-baked pines, lent themselves to 
tender fooling. Who need care to be wise id a scene so 
fair? Wisdom needs a more rugged background, a sterner 
colouring; cold greys and threatening clouds instead of 
this feast of opal and emerald, rose and azure. The spot 
where they were sitting, the afternoon hour, the chime 
of distant cow-bells, the silvery tinkle of the grasshoppers, 
and the soothing buzz of epicurean bees searching for the 
sweetest flowers, all were in harmony with the fond folly 
of lovers' talk. Here might Titania have hung her garlands 
on the asinine head and kissed the rough brown hide. No 
manifestation of love's divine essence could have seemed 
too childish or too fanciful here. 

** Imagine my feelings when I heard Ching's voice on 
Lady Beauminster's staircase one afternoon. I could have 
sworn to that bark in the uproar of a dog-show : and you 
came in with your dogs, a serious-looking young lady, very 
silent and reserved. But I think you blushed when you 
saw your middle-aged acquaintance of the Park. " 

" It seemed so strange to see you sitting there. And 
then Lady Beauminster waved her hand towards me and 
gave her little laugh as she introduced * My dogs' 
governess.' She did not honour me by mentioning my 
name. And oh, what a strange, unexpected happiness it 
was to be sitting in the same room with you — hearing 
you talk, and to find out what kind of man you were." 
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•* Then you had thought about me? " 

"Very, very much. I knew somehow that you must 
be a cavalry soldier." 

" Are my legs very bandy ? " 

"Your legs! Good gracious, no! It was your face, 
the look in the eyes — and the resolute mouth. The way 
you walked — I can't explain." 

" The * long sword, saddle, bridle ' air. I suppose most 
of us cavalry men carry a suggestion of the sword and 
sabretache about us. And you did not think the less of 
me for being a soldier ? " 

" Think the less I Why, you know all women worship 
soldiers. ** 

" Except those who adore poets." 

" They aU adore poets. But it is the dead poets they 
adore." 

"And they can tolerate a living soldier. The dog is 
better than the lion in his case. Ah, dearest, how sweet 
it is to sit in the sunshine and talk nonsense. Our court- 
ship was rather a formal business, was it not ? You might 
have been a princess of the blood-royal, or a young French 
girl just released from your convent school, for all the 
licence I was given. Lady Beauminster managed every- 
thing in her highest and mightiest way." 

" She was very kind." 

" Oh, no doubt she was kind, but she might have given 
us a few more opportunities for those long talks of the 
past and the future which are the luxury of lovers. She 
contrived that you should always have Daniel or his wife 
with you. Thanks to her kindness we were almost 
strangers when we knelt side by side at the altar. I 
knew of my love only that she was spotless and fair." 

A thrill of sudden fear ran through Helen's veins, and 
her face paled as she looked at him in alarmed wonder. 

" And my love knew of me only a certain reputation for 
being a good soldier. But now we two are one, and our 
lives are our own ; and we can talk as much nonsense as 
we like. I have twaddled about my past till I fear you 
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must be tired of the abbey between the moor and the sea, 
of the Indian hills, of my brother officers, and the camp 
and the mess-room. I have talked to you of myself to 
satiety ; but you have told me nothing of your childish 
days, or of your widowed mother." 

** It was not a happy childhood," Helen faltered, with 
her face turned away from him, as she searched the grass 
for purple crocuses, with trembling fingers. 

He had raised himself on his elbow and was looking at 
her earnestly, adoringly, no shadow of apprehension in 
his frank grey eyes. 

*'But, dear love, it could not have been all unhappy. 
There must have been bright spots amidst the gloom. 
You were an only child ; your mother must have wor- 
shipped you. You two alone in the world — all the world 
to each other I " 

** I can remember no brightness, no happy days, since 
I was old enough to think. Dear husband, you have 
taken me with that sad past behind me, you have loved 
me and chosen me for myself, a penniless girl, with 
nothing in her history or in herself that she can be proud 
of. You have forgiven me for being so poor a thing." 

** Forgiven you ! Can you think me such a snob as to 
value you less because you were reared in what Lady 
Beauminster called humble circumstances?" 

** Was that what she said?" Helen asked, almost in a 
whisper, with her face still hidden, her head bent very 
low, as her wandering hand gathered a crocus, or a tuft 
of grass, or scrap of flowering moss. 

*' In humble circumstances ! How I detest that snobbish 
phrase ! As if there were anything humble in poverty ; 
as if Robert Burns at the plough tail had not as much 
pride of manhood as any peer in Scotland ! " Belford said 
scornfully. 

There was a silence of some moments before Helen's 
question: ** Was that all Lady Beauminster told you? " 

**That was the gist of it. I hated her superior tone, 
and asked for no details. I thought that when my Helen 
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and I were one she would tell me her little history, all the 
trials of her girlhood, all the restrictions and deprivations 
that might make her married life seem pleasanter by con- 
trast. But if it pains you to talk of the past — well, it 
shall be a sealed book. My love, I can understand. Your 
mother's death is too recent to be thought of without dis- 
tress ; and all the past takes its colour from that sorrow. 
Forgive me, dear wife, forgive a blundering fool for 
having stirred the dark waters." 

Her head drooped lower and lower as he spoke. She 
had sunk down on the grass with her hands clasped over 
her face, sobbing heart-brokenly, the torn crocuses, the 
tufts of moss and grass strewn round her. 

She did not recover easily from that fit of hysterical 
sobbing, and Belford suffered an agony of self-reproach. 
His ardent desire to know everything of her past, to 
realize the vivid image of the woman he loved, as child, 
girl, daughter, was subjugated by his regret at having 
made her unhappy. 

She had loved her mother passionately, no doubt, as 
only a fatherless, companionless girl, an only child, can 
love the mother who is all the world to her ; and it was 
the intensity of her feeling that kept her lips from speak- 
ing that sacred name. A shallow nature would have 
babbled of the loved and lost, luxuriating in tearful 
reminiscences ; but her eyes were dry when she spoke of 
her dead, and all the fond memories of childhood were 
locked in her heart. 

And all the length of the homeward drive by the woods 
and mountains, which in the gay morning light had seemed 
a joyous paradise, and which now looked at her with a 
far-off beauty, dim as the landscape in a dream, Helen's 
thoughts travelled in the same narrow groove, repeating 
again and again: ** He does not know; he does not 
know. I am sitting by his side as an impostor. I am 
cheating him out of his love." 

She, too, had been cheated — cruelly deceived by Lady 
Beauminster. Why ? Why ? 
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Would she ever have the courage to tell him the piti- 
ful story? She remembered Daniel Lester's warning 
words : ** Whatever happens, keep silent." 

Was she by her own act to break the spell, to bring 
infinite distress, or worse, infinite disgust, into the mind 
of her husband, the man whose affection had idealized 
her? She was not unworthy of his love, she gave him 
love for love, with fullest measure. Would it serve any 
good end for him to know of that odious wedlock, that 
hateful interlude in which she had belonged to a man who 
was in every quality of mind and heart Malcolm Belford's 
opposite ? He had been deceived ; but it was not she who 
had deceived him. She had wanted to be true. She had 
been willing to hazard every hope of happiness rather 
than cheat the man she loved. But it was different now. 
She was his wife, bound to him till death parted them ; 
and his happiness depended upon her. What good could 
come of her confession now, in the joyous morning of 
their wedded life ; before the experience of years had 
taught him how entirely she was his, in heart and mind, 
how faithful and true, and how that sordid story of the 
past was no more than a bad dream, a nightmare to be 
remembered with a shudder ? 

She took Daniel's advice, and ke^t her own counsel ; 
and after that conversation on the hill above the Maggia 
she had no more painful questions to answer. Belford kept 
his word, and the story of his wife's girlhood remained a 
sealed book. What need had he to pry into her poor 
little history of genteel poverty, the mother's struggle to 
keep the wolf from the door? There were humiliating 
circumstances, perhaps, *'the spurns that patient merit of 
the unworthy takes " — the insolence that women of refine- 
ment have to suffer from the prosperous vulgar, details 
that it hurt Helen to remember. Why should he stir the 
waters of Marah? Every day that he lived with his 
sweet young wife made him more familiar with the lofty 
character, the mind incapable of one sordid thought. He 
saw her indifference to the luxuries for which most women 
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CHAPTER XVI 
RESURRECTION 

NORA BEAUMINSTER'S recovery was even slower 
than her doctors had anticipated. The power of 
speech and motion came back to her with a progress so 
gradual that the familiar phrase ** d3dng by inches " might 
here be reversed. She came back to life by inches. From 
the wreck of strength and beauty, from the living death of 
paralysis, from the helplessness that made her days and 
nights one long despair, from the apathy that found plea- 
sure in nothing bright or beautiful, her gardens, the river, 
sunrise or sunset, starshine or sapphire sky, from the dreary 
airing in her bath-chair, with an attendant nurse stalking 
at her side, a figure whose long grey cloak and long grey 
veil suggested something phantasmal and strange, Death, 
in human shape, moving beside a being marked for the 
grave ; from all the horrors of an illness that lasted in its 
more terrible form for more than half a year, Nora re- 
turned to life when daffodils were making a golden circle 
round the fountain, and scarlet tulips were breaking like 
fiery swords from their green scabbards. 

She was able to read, and to write a little, with a hand 
that was still weak. She could move about her grounds 
with slow and feeble steps, but without help. Her first act 
of independence was to dismiss her nurses, with an obvious 
joy in their departure that was almost insulting. 

•• I hope you think we have done our duty, Lady 
Beauminster," Nurse Violet said, with a wounded air, 
before she folded the cheque which Nora had handed to 
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her — the first cheque she had signed or written since her 
illness. 

*^ I have no doubt you have been admirable. But I'm 
sure you don't wish me to pretend that I was pleased to be 
at your mercy, to be treated as a child, to eat and drink as 
I was bidden, to have my room darkened at nine o'clock, 
and you or Nurse Betsy sitting by the night-lamp, in the 
same chair, in the same attitude. Oh, God, how horrible 
it has been ! A hideous nightmare that lasted for ever I 
Days and nights like that are everlasting. You have not 
looked at the cheque. I have added fifty pounds as a gift 
for you and your colleague ; and, like good women who 
know the human heart, never, never, never let me see 
your faces again. " 

Nurse Violet accepted the gift, but inwardly resented 
the slight. She was young and pretty, and liked to think 
that her patients loved and regretted her, that they almost 
wished to be ill again in order to call her back, ^he had 
nursed one delirium tremens patient three times, a young 
man who told her he had brought on the second and third 
attack wilfully, for her sake. But women are different. 
Nurse Violet considered them an ungrateful sex. 



Dr. Brown came to his most important patient every 
other day, even in this stage of Nora's convalescence, and 
his visits were suffered with as much indifference as if he 
had been a hairdresser. Neither he nor the specialist had 
been able to hasten the snail pace of her cure ; and her 
first experience of serious illness had given her a supreme 
contempt for the faculty. 

** I am surprised to find you have dismissed your nurses," 
Dr. Brown said, with an injured air. 

* * Did you think I was going to keep them for ever ? " 
** You are still so far from strong, my dear lady." 
"But my strength is coming back. I feel my life in 
every limb, like the child in Wordsworth's poem. Please 
do not think of me any more as a sick woman, to be watched 
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and worried by automatons in caps and aprons. Come 
and see me as often as you like ; but don't treat me as an 
invalid. I want to forget. You can understand that, 
can't you ? I want to forget ! " 

^^Festina lentey^ the doctor murmured, that wise saw 
being one of some half-dozen useful aphorisms that com- 
prised his classical education. 

"Tell me one thing", and treat me like a human being 
and not like a patient,'* she said, fixing her eyes upon his 
face, magnetic eyes, brilliant even in her weakness. ** In 
cases like mine, for a woman of my age, is there any 
danger of recurrence ? Am I likely to have a second stroke 
at any time ; and can it come upon me like the first, 
suddenly and imperceptibly, without warning ? " 

Dr. Brown equivocated. He talked of the delicate fabric 
of the brain, the lesion of a minute blood-vessel or of a 
larger vessel ; the impossibility to prognosticate in such 
cases ; the variability of the human machine. 

"But I am inclined to regard your illness as an acci- 
dent," he said, soothingly, "an accident which may have 
no after-effects, from which, in a word, you may make a 
lasting recovery, always provided you will treat yourself 
fairly. I can but think that worry or mental agitation of 
some kind must have been at the root of the evil." 

"You are right. I had been worried. I had allowed 
myself to be worried about trifles. I shall be wiser in 
future." 

She sent for the specialist and asked him the same 
question. 

He was more candid, perhaps less sympathetic. He told 
her that he could not assure her of immunity in the future, 
and, like his undistinguished colleague, he urged the avoid- 
ance of agitating influences, the wisdom of a calm and 
measured existence. 

" You mean a kind of living death, to be only half alive," 
she said, looking daggers. 

" I mean that you should exercise more self-control than 
you are doing at this moment. Lady Beauminster. It is 
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patience that will help you, and the determination to make 
the best of life in a tranquil way ! I cannot answer for 
your future if you in^st upon living^ at high pressure, as 
women of fashion live nowadays. But perhaps you con- 
sider any other existence as being* * only half alive.' " 

<< Do you suppose I care for crowds and fine clothes , or 
to be in such or such a set? " she said. ** No, I can let 
those things go without a sigh. But I want to be alive ; 
to be able to think and to act as freely as I did before I 
was in, and not to fear that horror coming back upon me ; 
the helplessness, the nurses, the night-lamp, and the long, 
hideous hours when I waited for the chiming of the stable 
clock. I used to love a chiming dock ; but I have learnt 
to hate the knell of hours that die a lingering death." 



Lady Beauminster began to answer letters from the out- 
side world, letters that had been accumulating during her 
illness, but which she would not allow any other hands to 
answer. 

Yes, she replied to sympathetic inquirers, she had been 
very ill, a tedious illness, not dangerous, but horribly 
boring. She had been enduring a rest cure, a hideous 
monotony of doing nothing ; but she was now almost well. 
Her doctor wanted her to spend the whole of June at Aix, 
for another cure ; but she hoped to be in London in July. 

Her letters had the old spirited air, the old tone of strong 
will ; but a woman who has made a figure in society can- 
not disappear without causing a certain sensation. All her 
friends had their theories about her, their shoulder-shrugs, 
and significant glances. The last sentence had been pro- 
nounced, they said. She was either dying or sinking into 
imbecility. She was shut up with mad-house nurses in 
her villa on the Thames. Something had happened. No 
one knew what ; but there were many conflicting stories, 
and some people believed all of them. There had been 
a sudden outbreak of raving madness. She had set her 
house on fire, and tried to burn a house-party, because 
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there was a woman there of whom she was jealous. The 
Lesters knew^ Daniel would only shake his head, with 
his bland enigmatic smile ; but Mrs. Lester prevaricated, 
admitted things, and withdrew her admissions, after saying 
quite enough to establish the fact of an appalling tragedy. 

And now, while the London season was still young, the 
woman was writing to her friends with all her old air, 
making light of her illness as •'boring," and accounting 
for her isolation as a " rest cure." These things are dis- 
appointing in an age for which sensation is the breath of 
our nostrils, the one stimulant which even the total-^ 
abstainer requires to keep him alive. 

The house in Upper Brook Street awoke from slumber, 
presenting a front garnished from basement to garret with 
pale yellow marguerites, at the end of June; and the sound 
of the caller was heard in the land ; carriages drawn up, 
footmen alighting, doors opening and shutting, cards 
delivered and received with an almost wordless dignity, so 
brief were question and reply. July was half over when 
a few of Lady Beauminster's more familiar friends were 
honoured with little notes asking them to drop in at tea- 
time in the old way. 

The idea of seeing these people was loathsome, and she 
had no intention of resuming the old society life ; but she 
wanted to show herself to her world, to let them see that 
she was still the Nora Beauminster they had known, still 
handsome, still strong to work her own will, in full posses* 
sion of all her faculties, and by no means the human wreck 
she had been represented in the gossip whose echoes had 
reached her while she was making her cure at Aix-les-Bains. 

Estelle, who was really attached to her mistress, with 
the kind of affection that is a mixture of wonder and 
fear — wonder at her strength and beauty and lavish liber- 
ality, fear of her imperious temper — Estelle had told her 
some of the things people had been saying, and had urged 
her to show herself, to give parties, and to let all London 
see her in her prime of womanhood, unchanged by illness. 

'* I shall not give any more parties, Estelle. I always 
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hated tlmD f and now I hsnrc so ciciisc for firii^ quScJlj^ 
and can enjoy life in mj own waj." 

She took the trouble to explain heisdf to a servant, who 
would tdl all the other senrants what she had said ; and 
those hireling's^ as thej stood behind her chair or rode on 
the box of her carriage, would never know the spectre 
that walked by her side in the darkness, and the terror that 
shadowed her at noonday. It was always there, that 
abiding' fear, an invisible presence that made the exquisite 
p>erspective of her three drawing-rooms a scene of horror. 
She could no more esc^)e from it than she coukl pluck out 
the brain over which disease had held dominion, and on 
which the thunderbolt might £Edl at any moment ci her 
joyless life. 

Her friends came and admired and congratulated her. 
Never had she looked so well, they protested. Her com- 
pleiuon, her eyes had never been so brilliant ; all of ¥^ch 
was true, for in mere physical beauty she had gained by 
rest and seclusion. 

** I would give up August and September to a rest cure 
if I thought it would make me half as lovely,*' her dearest 
friend protested ; and then they all urged her to reopen 
her doors to the old set, to *' hurry up" and make the 
most of the waning season. Her persistent seclusion was 
" quaint/' and even •* weird," and had made people talk. 

"Your dinners were quite the best in London," one 
friend averred. ** Everybody one met here was a person- 
ality." 

** I am not strong enough for the trouble of getting 
people together," she said, with a grand languor. •* It is 
always a trouble, even though one fancies oneself popular." 

** Oh, they will just jump at your invitations. You can 
have anyone you like. I can't believe there is much the 
matter with you." 

She shook her head gravely. 

•* Is it anything — internal? " 

'* I suppose it is, since one's lungs are inside. 

** Lung trouble? You don't look a bit like it. 
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** I'm glad I don't But all the same I have been told 
that my chest is my weak point ; and I intend to be very 
careful in future." 

*^ That means leading a rackety life at Cairo, or going to 
India for the winter." 

** It will mean something much quieter in my case." 

She thought she had thrown dust in their eyes ; but her 
dear friends agreed that there was something mysterious, 
a hidden trouble. Those brilliant eyes had a gloomy look, 
though the lips smiled. There was despondency, there 
was apathy, there was something not quite right, don't 
you know. People were inclined to think she had spent 
the previous winter in a lunatic asylum. It was so easy to 
say she had been at Willowmead ; but that was not a 
place for the winter, and no one had been asked there 
between September and May. Her dust-throwing was 
not so successful as she thought. 

Helen had been amongst the earliest callers. She went 
reluctantly, at her husband's desire, and her heart sank at 
the thought of meeting the woman who had deceived her. 
She tried to think that Nora's suppressions had been in- 
tended to serve her, that she had acted on Daniel's idea 
and thought it would have been a folly to tell of things that 
might slay Belford's love. She tried to think that the 
woman under whose roof she had lived had at least meant 
to be kind in this crisis of her fate. So she went meekly, 
and left cards with the butler who had always been polite 
and kind, and who had a look of pleasure as he surveyed 
her neat victoria and well-dressed servants. Sir Malcolm 
called a day or two after. Nora sat with his card in her 
hand, frowning at the familiar name. She recalled the 
afternoon hour, the flood of sunshine pouring through the 
windows where the footman had just pulled up the blinds, 
and Helen's sudden entrance with the dog. She recalled 
the gladness in both faces, and Belford's surprise and 
delight ; and then the girl's eyelids falling witb an en- 
chanting shyness, and the rich bloom mantling on the 
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delicate cheek. The scene rose before her in all its vivid 
actuality, and the sudden certainty that for her all was 
finished* Hope died in that hour ; and what good could 
be expected from a woman who had lost hope ? 

She acknowledged Helen's call with one of her little 
notes. ** I am not strong enough to pay visits/' she wrote, 
^' but please come to see me, and bring Sir Malcolm." 

They appeared on the following afternoon, and Helen's 
heart beat painfully as she went up the familiar staircase. 
The old days of subjection seemed dreadful on looking 
back at them from the happiness of her wedded life ; yet 
they had not been altogether sad. 

** I had my dear dogs and my books/' she told her hus- 
bandy ^'and it was a very peaceful existence. I should 
have been quite content if I could have thought that Lady 
Beauminster liked me." 

To him, ignorant of the life that had gone before, it 
seemed that he had rescued his beloved from intolerable 
slavery. 

Nora measured her young rival as she came into the 
room. She had gained in dignity. She seemed to have 
grown taller, and her beauty had changed from its path- 
etic delicacy to a more brilliant tone. It was no longer a 
pale loveliness that the vulgar eye might ignore. Every 
detail was perfect in the gauzy summer gown, chosen by 
the unerring judgment of the very last adept ; and the 
hat was the crowning glory of the gown ; and, above all, 
Nora noticed her unconsciousness of her clothes, her 
supreme ease of manner, as of a woman who by being 
worshipped has learnt to believe in herself. No particular 
was lost upon the woman who hated her, any more than 
Ais evident subjection to an enthralling love, subjection 
indicated only by those subtle signs that jealousy's all- 
seeing eye could read. 

Nora asked all the proper questions, the questions that 
Imply the keenest interest in a friend's well-being. Had 
they enjoyed their Italian winter ? Had they given more 
time to Rome or to Florence, and had they stayed at 
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Padua, and Siena, and Perugia, and Verona, the delicious 
old cities that people pass by on the railroad ? She saw 
that they had a house at Kensington Gore. Was not that 
very far out of London? Was it not too long a drive 
after late parties ? 

Belford told her that neither he nor his wife cared much 
for parties. ''Not that we make ourselves absolute 
hermits," he said, smiling at Helen ; and Nora read a 
history in that quiet smile, the history of the young wife's 
success as a new beauty, and the husband's pride. 

" We have a lovely view over the Park ; and it is so 
nice to be near the Albert Hall for concerts," Helen said. 

"Ah, you are by way of being fond of music," said 
Nora. "Yes, I remember." 

And then she addressed Belford in her lightest tone : — 

''And what has become of all the lovely things we 
chose for your bachelor den? " she asked. 

*' They are all in our Kensington drawing-room." 

" I saw that Sir Harry Edgeworth had taken your St. 
James's Street rooms. I thought that you might have 
sold him your furniture en bloc." 

" Do you think I could be so ungrateful, so unapprecia- 
tive of your taste ? The things you chose for a bachelor's 
bookroom may not be the orthodox drawing-room furni- 
ture ; but they are perfect of their kind, and Helen loves 
them." 

" I am flattered by her approval." 

"Please don't put it in that way," protested Helen. 
"I know nothing about furniture, and I have always 
admired your taste — these rooms, and my pretty rooms 
upstairs. " 

" The scene of your captivity." 

" Oh, I never thought myself a captive. I was quite 
happy. And the dear dogs? I hope you will let me see 
them. I hope they are well." 

" I believe they are flourishing ; but they are not here. 
I gave them to my doctor's wife, who is more learned in 
doggish ways than I am. She has six childrea who bring 
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themselves up as they please, while she devotes herself to 
her kennel." 

^^You mean Mrs. Brown? I know how she admired 
the Chows. Dr. Brown likes the children to run wild. It 
is his system." 

" Wild and barefoot and dirty. They have shocks of 
red hair and no manners. That is the system." 

** I hope they are not too rough for Ching," sighed 
Helen. She had not forgotten her black favourite, her 
friend when friends were few. 

The Lesters were dining at Kensington Gore that even- 
ing, and Daniel was interested in hearing about Lady 
Beauminster. 

** And so you have been in the lion's den ?" he exclaimed. 
"What did you think of her, Belford ? A grand revival, 
is it not, after the horror of your wedding-day? " 

" I thought her handsomer than ever ; but she is greatly 
changed, so serious, so reserved." 

" She has taken religion," said Daniel. " That kind of 
woman must inevitably turn pious, if life will not give her 
all she wants. Discontent drives her into the bosom of 
the Church. Nora has taken the disease badly. Did you 
notice the books on her table, the books within reach of 
her hand? No more French novels or German plays. 
No more Provost or Huysmans, or Hauptmann, or 
Sudermann ; but the literature of modern Quietism, the 
books that make for religious mania. Poor Nora I to 
think of the days when we both knew her, so intensely 
alive, avid of emotion, a splendid passionate soul. " 

Belford 's cheek and brow crimsoned through the cam- 
paigner's deep bronze. It disturbed him to be reminded 
of a time when he could think any woman adorable who 
was not Helen. 

"The question now is, what will she do with her 
money?" asked Daniel, sipping his coffee, with his mas- 
sive form at rest upon the most comfortable sofa to be 
found in the two drawing-rooms« " Of course you know 
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she is inordinately rich. Lord Beauminster left her every- 
thing — quite thirty thousand a year, and she has never 
spent more than ten. I don't believe she has spent as 
much as ten thousand. She has been heaping up treasure. 
It suits her arrogant temper to keep a monstrous reserve, 
to know herself richer in liquid wealth than any of the 
women she consorts with. She forgets that the proper 
use of money is to be changed into things of beauty, or 
melted in splendid pleasures. Hoarded gold is no better 
than pig-iron." 

** No doubt she gives a good deal in charities that no 
one hears of," suggested Belford. 

** If once the religious mania takes hold of her she may 
give it all. I have seen ascetic tendencies in her character 
since her illness. That kind of illness is frightening. I 
have sometimes dreaded it for myself. The thought has 
come upon me like sudden darkness on a summer day. 
What if my brain were to fail, this mind of which I am 
so proud, this magnificent mind which is I ? " 

"Oh, Daniel) how can you conjure up such misery?" 
cried Sally, starting out of her chair to hurry across the 
room to him. She was almost in tears, and bad to be 
comforted by everybody. 

Belford laughed at the poet's tragic air, and assured 
Sally that the magnificent mind was quite safe in its 
colossal sheath, and Daniel cheered her with his jovial 
laugh, being always ready to laugh at his own absurdities. 

" My poor child, those morbid moments have no real 
significance. They are signs of the poetic temperament, 
or of dyspepsia. " 

He read his latest lyric to the little company. 

*• The most trivial thing, only a sigh in verse," he said ; 
and the three graceful quatrains, rolled out in his deep 
baritone, had a charm that suited with the purple of the 
summer night, seen through wide-open casements, and 
the murmur of the south-west wind among the trees. 

The verses having been duly praised, a hansom was 
called to take the Lesters to Chiswick. 
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*^ You must spend a good bit on hansoms, Dan/' said 
Belfordy while Sally was being muffled in her cloak. *^ It 
would be cheaper for you to keep a brougham." 

^* Ohy but I should know how much the brougham cost, 
and perhaps I couldn't afford it. I like to drift through 
life with a handful of gold in my pocket, and never to 
consider the price of things." 

*^ But one is apt to founder upon a rock in that kind of 
drifting," said Belford, who was really attached to Daniel, 
and was sometimes troubled about his casual dealing with 
the financial question. 

The wife's income and the husband's literary earnings 
seemed hardly enough for Daniel's lordly use of money. 

The poet's brow clouded for a moment. 

** Oh, of course, one gets on to the rocks now and then," 
he said, ** but one manages to get off somehow." 

The troubled look was gone in the next instant, and he 
was talking of the summer night and the loveliness of 
things, as he and Sally went downstairs, while Belford 
and Helen stood on the landing watching them. And 
then, at the last step, he looked up and cried gaily — 

** Who cares for the trash ? * 'Twas mine, 'tis his, and 
has been slave to thousands!' C*esl famaur, Vanunir^ 
r amour ^ that makes the world go round I " 

He kissed his hand to them as they leant over the 
banister-rail looking at him, then put his arm rotmd his 
wife and hustied her off to the cab that was waiting at 
the gate, for the house had a morsel of garden between 
its windows and the road. 

'* I wonder if Daniel will be any more serious at sixty 
than he is at forty," mused Belford. 

** It would be a pity for him to change," Helen said. 

'^True! One hardly knows what a serious Daniel 
would be like. With him the manner is the man." 

** And he is so kind and warm-hearted." 

'^ Yes, I believe the poet has a heart behind his vaga- 
bond fancy. He has generous feelings that run like 
threads of gold through his fantastic verse." 



CHAPTER XVII 
MRS. LESTER'S "AT HOME" 

" * A^^ redbreasts warble when sweet sounds are rare,' " 

Xjl quoted Daniel, as he welcomed Belford and Helen 
at his garden gate, under the July moon. ** People flock 
to our party, because the season is moribund, and parties 
are rare. *Like falling leaves the race of man is found.' 
Everybody is going away ; nobody will talk of anything 
except ailments or salon-lits, his liver or the Engadine 
Express. That's why Lili and I determined upon giving 
a party — a literary-cum-musical party ; and we have had 
nothing but delighted acceptances." 

Thus Daniel to Sir Malcolm and Lady Belford, who 
were among the first arrivals at Mrs. Lester's *^ At Home, 
ten till two." Daniel had begged them to be early, as he 
wanted them to admire his arrangements. 

*' There are at least two hundred people coming," he 
said, ** and Heaven knows where they will bestow them- 
selves ; but there are our three parlours for people to talk 
in — they were called parlours when they were built — the 
pink parlour and the white parlour, and my lady's parlour. 
And there is the river-garden for the people who are in 
love with each other and want to look at the moon ; and 
for supper here is Vauxhall, Vauxhall in miniature, seen 
through the wrong end of an opera-glass. Come, you 
must admire my supper - boxes, my arbours for your 
chicken and champagne." 

The garden wall of the Richardson era had been lined 
with arbours imitated from an old print of Vauxhall, open 
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arbours with a table in eadb, and benches on each side of 
the table, primitive little arboursi built of lath and canvas, 
and lighted with twinkling rainbow lamps that made them 
lovely. 

There were fifteen arbours, filling three sides of the 
garden, and each had seating room for six people ; and 
the house, with its lights and music and a certain look 
of a fairy palace, made the fourth side of a somewhat 
irregular figure, the central space being occupied by a tiny 
lawn, and a flower-bed that was now a pyramid of roses, 
bush roses, standards, climbing roses, over which the 
moonlight and the coloured lamps shed a phantasmal light. 

''All Daniel's idea,'' said Sally, squeezing Helen's arm 
in an ecstasy. ''Isn't he wonderful? He only finished 
his magnum opus — his opus for this season — last week ; 
and he has planned every detail, and he stood over the 
men from Whiteley's while they put up the arbours. He 
had to make sketches, and then explain everything. They 
had never heard of Vauxhall." 

" Helen, you are too utterly divine," exclaimed Daniel. 
" You are the ideal Titania. You have always been like 
Titania ; but you never dressed the part properly till to- 
night." 

" She is wearing her tiara for the first time," said Sally. 
" Isn't it sweet of her to wear it first for our poor little 
party?" 

" If she wants to be as famous as the beautiful Gunning 
girls she could not choose a better opportunity," Daniel 
said, gravely. "The people who are coming to-night 
are the people who make history. Editors of halfpenny 
newspapers, picturesque reporters, women who write for 
the fashion magazines. Those are the history-makers. 
What would we not give for a fashion magazine of 
Elizabeth's time, and a description of the wicked maid 
of honour who wrecked Raleigh ? " 

Belford had given his wife a diamond tiara on the 
anniversary of their first meeting in Lady Beauminster's 
drawing-room. 
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*^ It is too bad of you/' she had exclaimedi when he 
opened the jewel-case ; ** you should have given me a dog 
like Ching. He would have been a better souvenir." 

'* Perhaps. But I should have been jealous of him. I 
cannot surrender half my wife's heart to a dog." 

An hour ago, while her maid adjusted the jewelled 
circlet above the soft haze of gold-brown hair, Helen's 
thoughts had gpne back to the days of poverty and 
shame. The mother's wine-stained gown cut down to 
fit the child. The invidious glances, the covert sneers of 
better-clad schoolfellows ; the agony of knowing that 
her mother was not as other mothers. 

Were there such contrasts in other lives, she wondered, 
such gloomy shadows and such brilliant lights? The 
thought was with her as she sat by her husband's side in 
the brougham, with the cool night air fanning her forehead. 

*'I am afraid I am too happy,'* she said, suddenly, 
after a silence. 

'^ Because of a few more diamonds? " he asked, smiling 
at her. 

** Do you think I care for the diamonds, except because 
you gave them to me? It is the thought of your love 
that makes life so sweet. It would not seem so much to 
other wives, perhaps, not quite so dear or so strange ; 
for most of them have had people to love them all their 
lives. I never knew what love meant till I knew you." 

"You had your mother's love." 

"Her life was too sad — too much burdened,"she faltered. 

" Forgive me, Helen. I am a fool to remind you of sad 
days. Be happy, my darling. You have a strong man's 
love to guard your life." 

He thought of the abyss of years between them, and 
how in the course of nature he must needs leave her when 
her life's journey was but half done. He had never for- 
gotten that, and had taken every measure that forethought 
could suggest to secure her welfare in the days to come, 
those days that he contemplated with a thrill of pain, when 
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his hand could not reach hers, his arm could never again 
surround and shelter her. A love like his, coming late in 
life, filling the empty heart, had a fervour that a young 
man's love rarely attains, the pure white light of a passion 
in which self-love has no part. 



Mrs. Lester's 'party was more than a success, it was a 
triumph. The two little gardens at Chiswick were full to 
overflowing, and all the bright, pretty rooms were crowded 
with people, who wandered in and out, looking at each 
other and at the prints on the walls, the books and curios, 
and people who had discovered comfortable chairs and 
sofas, and sat as if they were planted. There were all 
sorts and conditions of men and women. Fine ladies with 
expansive shoulders and dazzling necklaces gazed with 
amused wonder at the touzled hair and flowing Japanese 
gowns of young persons who wrote gossip, or criticized 
books and pictures, for the newspapers. There were the 
smart writing -people who lived in West End flats, and 
bought their clothes in Dover Street, and the toilers who 
lived in the Museum reading-room. There were strong- 
minded women in velveteen blouses and short hair who 
were proud to call themselves Anarchists, and hoped to see 
the last of the Emperors blown skyward with the last of 
the palaces. There were favourite preachers, and favourite 
actors, playwrights, and painters; and the fine ladies with 
the expansive shoulders were in a perpetual fever of want- 
ing to have their particular lion introduced to them. 

Helen was sitting in the river-garden with her husband, 
a solecism which the night and the crowd covered. 

« Do you remember that afternoon last summer when 
I was sitting here broken-hearted, and you came to me ? " 
she asked, sliding her hand through his arm, '* and I felt 
that I could not be sorry any more ? My grief melted away 
as if you had been a magician." 

Did he remember? Was there any moment in those 
first hours that he could forget, the hours when joy hung 
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by a spider's thread, and he knew not if he could ever 
win her. 

Daniel burst in upon them through the animated crowd. 

" Oh, here you are hiding in a corner," he said. " I 
have been hunting for you everywhere, Helen. I want you 
to come and hear my song, bosh verses, but with the 
vowels that singers like. I wrote the song for a fellow 
who has been making a sensation in Paris ; a new tenor. 
I met him at one of my disreputable clubs ; and I am 
going to make his fortune." 

She rose at his bidding, and he put her hand through his 
arm and carried her off, cleaving a path through the crowd, 
across the road, and through the garden, where the supper- 
boxes were full of talk and laughter and volleying cham- 
pagne corks. 

"They are enjoying themselves tremendously," said 
Daniel. "This will be the party of the year. It will be 
remembered when millionairesses' cotillons with hundred- 
guinea prizes are forgotten." 

He led her upstairs to the drawing-room, that pretty old 
room with three square Georgian windows looking on the 
river. All the windows were wide open, and the moon 
and the river were in the room ; or that was Daniel's way 
of expressing the beauty of the July night. 

There was only standing-space, and Helen could not see 
the singer sitting at the piano. There was a ceaseless buzz 
of talk, and the possibility of silence seemed doubtful, when 
the singer struck a chord that thrilled through the room 
like the sound of a cathedral bell, and people stopped in 
the middle of a sentence. 

" Hush ! " said Daniel, with a commanding air, his 
colossal form emerging from the throng. "Costello is 
going to sing my little song." 

Every tongue was mute ; a sigh of rapture, or of resigna- 
tion, ran through the crowd. 

" In the deep of the night, when the moon was dead, 
We wandered together, we wandered far ; 
In the wood no bird, in the sky no star, 
And life or death in the words we said." 
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^'Nonsense words/' murmured Daniel, ^* written to be 
spoken or sung — words for the voice, not the mind." 

He pushed his way nearer to the piano, taking Helen 
with him. 

Daniel was right. There is a magic in the human voice 
independent of sense or meaning. With the first line 
of his nonsense song the reluctant silence became the hush 
of a spellbound crowd. It was a tenor voice, perfectly 
trained, delicate, pathetic, but with a suggestion of power 
held in check. Women stood on tiptoe and craned their 
necks to look at the singer. 

He was young, five-and-thirty at most, and he was 
handsome, or at least effective, which was just as good. 
He had a large head with a shock of black hair, large dark 
eyes, and an olive complexion. He looked like a Southern 
Italian or a Spaniard, though his English had no foreign 
accent. His naked throat had a Byronic air, and he wore 
a diamond solitaire instead of the orthodox white tie. He 
flung back his hair and gazed at the ceiling as he sang, 
rolling his eyes with dramatic passion. The men smiled 
the smile of good-humoured contempt for the mountebank ; 
the younger among the women admired ; the picturesque 
reporters scribbled on their wristbands. There was stuff 
enough in the singer's voice and appearance for half a 
column. 

Everybody came crushing towards the piano at the end 
of his song. 

^* Good heavens I " said Daniel, *^ she has fainted. Make 
room, please, by that window." 

He carried Helen to the open window, while somebody 
went for a glass of water, and somebody else brought eau 
de Cologne. 

He placed her in a chair facing the cool night, and sup- 
ported her head upon his arm. She was quite unconscious 
for some minutes, and then life came back shudderingly, 
and her eyes were full of wild distress as she looked at him. 

" You are better now," he said, dabbing her forehead 
with eau de Cologne on an ethereal handkerchief. *'The 
heat and the crowd and the song were too much for you. " 
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She looked at him, silent and bewildered, and he saw 
that she was trembling. 

^' Let me go back to my husband," she said, piteously. 

^^ril take you to the river-garden, Belford may be 
there still, and the fresh air will be best for you." 

He took her arm in his and led her through the room. 

The singer was standing by the piano in an admiring 
throng, musical critics, musical fanatics, expatiating upon 
their delight, and he bland and complaisant, twirling a 
pointed moustache and taking all praise as his just due. 
He looked at Helen as she passed, pale and trembling on 
Daniel's arm, and a flash of recognition, of infinite wonder, 
made a startling change in his countenance. He stood 
transfixed, staring across the crowd at the doorway through 
which she had vanished, after she had gone out of the 
door and the crowd had closed again. 

^* Who is that lady ? " he asked of the man nearest him. 

^*The lady who fainted just now? She is Sir Malcolm 
Belford's wife, and one of the prettiest women in London." 



Daniel saw Belford in one of the supper-boxes with Sally 
and a lively party. She had insisted on his taking her to 
supper. Helen could see nothing, hear nothing, as she 
hurried with uncertain steps towards the spot where she 
had left her husband. She wanted to be with him, to cling 
to him for shelter, and to pour her confession, her pitiful 
story of the past, into his ear. She did not stop to think 
of what might come afterwards, what agony, what dis- 
grace, what change from love to scorn. She wanted to 
bare her soul to the man she loved, now that the man she 
hated had reappeared in her life, the man under whose 
dominion she had lived in days and weeks and months that 
had been hateful. 

There was no one in the river-garden when she entered^ 
breathless, supported by Daniel's arm. He took her to a 
bench at the edge of the water, and made her sit down. 

There was a double rank of carriages and hansoms in 
the road, but a good many people had gone, and the last 
of the hungry mob were at supper* 
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"Now, Helen," Daniel began, gently, " I want you to 
compose yourself, and to be frank with me. Is that the 
man — ^your man, your bogus husband ? " 

'^ Yes, he is Charles Montero. I knew his voice at the first 
note. There is something I never heard in any other voice. " 

*'That something will make his fortune — has been 
making his fortune in Milan and Paris. Great Jove, that 
he should be your man ! I have known him for the last two 
months. He came over here when the Paris season was 
over ; but he is not going to sing in public till the winter, 
when he will have to be boomed. He is no good in opera. 
He tried it at the Scala, and failed ; but for a ballad, or 
even a grand scena, he is incomparable. He sings to us 
sometimes after supper at the club. An arrant cad, but 
with a voice of gold. I don't think you need be afraid of 
him, though he is a cad. In the first place you have the 
whip-hand of him since he committed a felony when he 
married you. And he is too well off to turn blackmailer." 

The last phrase conveyed no meaning to Helen's mind. 
She had hardly heard Daniel's words, had only dimly 
known that he was talking to her. 

" I must tell my husband," she said. " I cannot live 
another hour without telling him all the truth. I asked 
(}ady Beauminster, and she promised to tell him — to make 
the best of my story. I begged her to tell him the truths 
nothing but the truth." 

" And she was going to tell him, and to make the worst 
of your story, to flavour it with all the malignity that a 
slighted woman can use against her rival. She had 
hoarded up her knowledge till your wedding-day, to make 
the blow heavier. But Fate struck her, and made her 
dumb. She thinks that stroke was the visitation of God. 
Whatever jealous pangs she may suffer she will never again 
try to hurt you that way. She lives in perpetual fear of 
the fine thread snapping again, and the dumbness and the 
impotence coming back. She will keep your secret, and I 
will keep your secret, and Costello, alias Montero, will 
keep your secret. And you must keep your secret." 
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"No, no, no," she reiterated, despairingly. **I cannot 
go on deceiving him. I must tell him the truth, even if he 
casts me out." 

''Helen, you have been married nearly a year," said 
Daniel, in a graver key than was common to him. " Has 
it been a happy year for you ? " 

" Happy? Oh, so happy ! " 

" And a happy year for him ? " 

" Yes ; he has told me again and again that he never 
knew happiness " 

" Until he knew you. Yes, that is the formula. Well, 
you have both been happy. Why break the spell ? This 
man's appearance in London can make no difference. Be 
sure he will give you a wide berth." 

" I don't know. I shall have no peace. I shall dread 
meeting him wherever I go." 

"That's nonsense. The man was just as much alive 
before to-night, and you never troubled about him for a 
year." 

" I shut him out of my mind. I thought he might be on 
the other side of the world. He used to talk of settling 
in Australia. I thought he might be dead." 

" And you find that he is very much alive, and in a way 
to make a prodigious success, thanks to his training at 
Milan, and that subtle something that is not in other voices. 
He won't trouble you, Helen. Keep your own coimsel, 
and remember that Belford is not the kind of man to take 
such a confession easily. He has idealized you, set you 
on a pinnacle. My child, if you had heard him rave about 
you t It would have been stark, staring lunacy in anyone 
but a middle-aged lover ! Don't topple off your pinnacle, 
unless you want to break his heart and your own." 

She burst into tears. 

" I would not grieve him for the world," she said. 

"Of course not! And now dry your eyes. I heard 
his voice. He is crossing the road. He won't see your 
face in this light ; and you can go to your carriage from 
here." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

^*THE GREEN MALIGNANT LIGHT OF 

COMING STORM'' 

NORA BEAUMINSTER had taken religion, and had 
taken it badly. Intense in all things, she was 
intense in devotion, in prayer and fasting, and frequent 
attendance at early services, and all other functions of an 
advanced Ritualistic Communion. But it was an ugly 
kind of religion. It was not the religion of the repentant 
sinner. The penitent's tears had never clouded her proud 
eyes. She was not sorry for unkind words or unkind 
thoughts. She did not strive to conquer the demon of 
jealousy and anger, the fierce hunger for revenge. Those 
feelings were apart; and if she knew in her heart of hearts 
that they were unchristian, she set them off by her money 
gifts, and by the daily sacrifice of attendance in a church 
where lurid windows shut out the light, and the figures of 
priests and acolytes were dimly seen in a cloud of incense. 

It was the religion of fear, the old, old religion that 
flung its children into the fiery furnace before Ashtaroth, 
the religion that saw in its God an enemy and avenger. 
In a word, it was Superstition and not Faith, Terror and 
not Love. 

She had accepted the evil that had befallen her as a 
^'judgment." God had taken sides with her harmless, 
unoffending rival, and had stricken her down at the 
moment when she was about to materialize vindictive 
thoughts in a vindictive act To her mind that sudden 
seizure — contemplated in her long nights of sleepless 
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anguish — had seemed a direct interposition of an unseen 
Power, as miraculous as the doom of Ananias and Sapphira. 
She had been punished, and the punishment might be 
repeated) unless she made such sacrifices of pride and 
pleasure as might appease an offended God. 

She had never thought deeply about spiritual things, 
but had taken the religion of her kindred and friends for 
granted, conforming to the average rule of life among 
well-bred people, and setting a decent example to her 
household, though she had never gone so far as to adopt 
the Sunday cold dinner, which she considered a distinctive 
mark of the middle-class. She had given herself no 
thought of things beyond the average understanding. 
She loved literature and hated science, had never read a 
chapter of Darwin or Huxley, knew Herbert Spencer only 
as a name, and had a shuddering horror of the Immensi- 
ties and the Unknowable. Her reading had been wide, 
but it had been all about men and women, the passions, 
the feelings, the comedy and the tragedy of human life, as 
interpreted by writers of various nationalities — Balzac, 
Zola, Daudet, Bourget, France, Tolstoy, TourganieflF, 
Sudermann, d'Annunzio. She had read all that could be 
written of the human heart and human emotion ; but of 
the other world, the Beyond, *'the something not our- 
selves," she had never thought. And now she believed 
that she had come face to face with that something not 
ourselves. She fancied herself confronted with an aveng- 
ing God ; and she sank down humiliated and terrified 
under the sword that might fall and crush her. 

She stood before the Psyche glass in her luxurious bed- 
room, where width and space had been made by throwing 
two rooms into one ; she stood, straight as a dart, in her 
long white muslin dressing-gown, her hair falling over 
shoulders and waist, almost to her knees, her hands 
clasped above her head, and the perfect arms bare to the 
socket as the loose sleeves fell away from them. 

So young, so handsome, but with that doom hanging 
over her! As she had been a year ago she might be 
p 
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again. Never for one lonely hour in the day or one wakingf 
hour in the night was that thought banished. She might 
have sought for escape from that haunting dread in the 
intoxication of trivial pleasure, the ceaseless movement of 
a life frittered away in parties and party-givingi card- 
playing, racing, travelling; but she shrank with horror 
from the idea of being stricken down in the midst of some 
fashionable assembly, a spectacle for the herd she had 
lived amongst, and never loved. And in that trivial life 
there would be nothing to appease her offended Creator, 
nothing to ward off doom. 

Her Sunday attendance at a West End church, where 
the preacher was a man of mark, became daily worship. 
The early morning and the afternoon saw her kneeling in 
the same shadowy aisle. She made her daily sacrifice of 
prayer and praise. She gave up all those books which 
had been the solace of her loneliness, the everlasting 
stories of rapture and of sin ; and in their place she had 
Pascal's Pens4esy and the Imitation of Christy and a crowd 
of books by modem theologians, wide or narrow, High 
Church or Low Church. 

Her own leaning was to Ritualism. She who had 
steeped herself in mundane splendours needed colour and 
beauty in the temple where she worshipped. The incum- 
bent of her favourite church, who had been hitherto only 
a casual acquaintance, dining with her two or three times 
a year in a party of twelve or fourteen, now became her 
spiritual director and intimate fr^pnd, if not actually her 
confessor. She had gone so far as to tell him that she be- 
lieved her illness to have been the visitation of God, brought 
upon her by her sin ; but she had not told him the nature 
of her sin, and he had not tried to search deeper, seeing in 
her one of the most remarkable of his converts, from whom 
he hoped great things, since her lavish contributions to 
church expenses promised well for the future. He brought 
his friend. Father Desmond, to see her, hoping to interest 
her in the work of a home missionary who was fighting 
the battle of Christianity against ignorance and vice in the 
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outer darkness of East London. She listened with eager- 
ness to Desmond's picture of infinite distress ; but when 
he expatiated upon the cleansing fires to be found in work- 
ing among these lost sheep he found her cold. 

** There are things I cannot endure," she said; "loath- 
some maladies, wounds, sores, dirt. You can go among 
these unhappy creatures, because you are a saint, and you 
like the work." 

Father Desmond's Irish eyes danced with humour. He 
was accustomed to be told that he liked things that re- 
volted other people — dirty rooms, foul odours, old women 
who insisted on showing him ulcers. It was supposed 
that in becoming a saint he had lost the sense of disgust. 

He did not press the question. He thought that the 
capacity for self-sacrifice would come in time. There was 
spiritual fervour, a soul in the making. 



Lady Beauminster did not see Helen after that one visit 
with her husband. She even excused herself, in a coldly 
polite little letter, from calling in Kensington Gore. 

** I have altered all my habits since my illness," she wrote, 
'' and neither visit nor give parties. It was interesting to 
me, naturally, to see you and your husband, and I can now 
the better congratulate you upon your good fortune." 

She had made a solitude in the spacious house, which an 
agent would have described as '^eminently adapted for 
entertaining." Her spiritual director and parish priest. 
Father Charrington — a cold, hard man, well bom, well 
bred, and unsympathetic, caring for nothing but ritual — 
Father Desmond, the apostle of the poor, and an occasional 
curate, were her only invited guests. Daniel Lester in- 
sisted upon calling; but he now rarely appeared before 
luncheon, as that once admirable meal was no longer to 
be depended upon, so punctilious was Lady Beauminster's 
observance of the days of abstinence prescribed by the 
most advanced Anglican code. 

''Your house is absolutely priest-ridden," Daniel ex- 
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daimed, disgustedly, after ha^ng sat out Father Charring- 
ton's afternoon visit ^^ How long are you going to pursue 
this new fashion of piety ? " 

** It is not a fashion. It is my only comfort.** 

** Comfort? What need have you of comfort? You are 
eminently handsome and eminently rich. Your vocation 
was to spend your beauty and your wealth, and to marry 
some great nobleman. It is maddening to see you waste 
your life for a whim." 

" What do you mean by a whim ? ** 

** It was your whim to bring Belford to your feet a second 
time, and you are spoiling your life because he would not 
kneel there.** 

"You had better not talk of that,'* she said, with a 
look that he remembered afterwards. ''It is dangerous 
ground.*' 

'' I talk only in your own interest, and I tell you that you 
are wasting splendid gifts. It is not in your temperament 
to become a Madame Guyon. Quietism is not for you." 

** Why do you worry me?** she asked, with eyes that 
flashed angry fire. ** I don't ask you to come here, and it 
must be horribly boring for you now that I see no one.'* 

*' No one but black coats I Certainly they are not in 
my line. But I mean to come until your butler says * Dar- 
waza band,* the door is shut. I hope you know that I am 
and have always been very fond of you, Nora. For me 
you have all the charm of the first woman I ever loved ; 
and, trivial egoist as I may be, I know what friendship 



means." 



** Oh, you have given me proof of your friendship. You 
brought your pretty prot^g4e into my life " 

" You think it was her existence that lost you Malcolm 
Belford ? Believe me, you are wrong. The old fire was 
burnt out. There was not heat enough in the ashes for 
your magic to rekindle the flame. The new, the unknown 
was required. A man of his mature age is always the prey 
of a girl." 

'^ The prey ! Yes, he is her prey. He is in a fool's 
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paradise now ; but by-and-by, when he finds he has been 
cheated — for you know, Daniel) no secret is kept for ever 
— the awakening will be terrible. He is not like other men. 
He does not easily forgive." 

" He need never know." 

* ' He will inevitably know. Murder will out. The singing 
man will reappear, will discover that his cast-off mistress is 
a rich man's wife, and will persecute her." 

*' Whatever happens she is safe. No doubt Belford 
would make a fuss if he came to know of that wretched 
marriage; but he loves her too well to be obdurate. How- 
ever he might rage, he would end by forgiving her." 

She was silent, and Daniel dropped the subject. He 
talked to her of the new books she ought to read, the new 
plays she ought to see. 

** Why do you shut off all the things that make life 
worth living?" he asked; *' the new ideas, the wit, the 
romance ? Consider how fast our world moves, and how 
easy it is to be left behind, to become a back number." 

He laughed his amused laugh at the slang phrase. 

** I have to think of my health," she said, ** spiritual 
and temporal." 

** Oh, those horrid black crows t Have they got you in 
their clutches, you of the strong mind, the wide outlook ? " 

** Life has many phases," she said, gloomily. ** I can 
barely recall my own identity of a year ago." 

*' And you have even left off your exquisite clothes, 
which were a joy to all who looked at you t That severe 
gown ! And your jewels 1 Where are your jewels ? You 
used to radiate rainbow light." 

'* All my best things are at the bank, where I sent them 
last year, when I left London." 

" Oh, it is horrid of you to neglect yourself, to forego 
the accessories of your beauty I If you knew how I have 
worshipped that beauty, and how you have never worn a 
diamond crescent in your hair, or a gauze scarf on your 
shoulders, that has not enchanted me ! " 

*' I have done with diamonds and gauze. My dress- 
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maker has written me a piteous letter on mj dosing- her 
account" 

Daniel started up out of his low chair as if he had been 
shoty and towered, a portentous figure, above Lady Beau- 
minster's sofa« 

" What is the matter with you ? " she asked, surprised 
at the sudden movement 

•• The matter? Nothing ! Or only a flush of heat 
Your rooms are tropical." 

He mopped his forehead with a large lemon silk hand- 
kerchief, diffusing Ess Bouquet 

** Closed your dressmaker's account ! " he exclaimed. 
"Which?" 

" I have had only one since I left off my mourning. 
Mirabel suited me admirably. Heaven knows what thou- 
sands I have paid her, with my foolish cheques on account. 
You know how absurdly careless I have been about money 
matters." 

• " Oh, you must go on letting her work for you," he said, 
strolling about the room. '' Even if you take to a Carmelite 
habit it needn't be a misfit But indeed, Nora, this phase 
of yours is foolishness. It doesn't suit you — and it leads 
— well, we all know where an excessive piety leads in 
strong, undisciplined natures. A woman can't put oh 
religion like a garment. She must have learnt it at her 
mother's knees. You had no mother, and you made mock 
of your governess. At seventeen, when girls are generally 
pious, you thought it a burden to go to church once a 
week. For pity's sake drop this masquerade. Summon 
Mirabel to-morrow morning. Let her make you magnifi- 
cent ; and then start on a round of country-house visits, 
play cards, act, sing, dance, do anything, only live ! " 

"No doubt you are a wise counsellor ; but I have always 
chosen my own way of life. " 

" You will have no power to choose if you deliver your- 
self over to the Church." 

" I may find peace, which is better than free choice. I 
have always thought our extravagant clothes a folly ; but 
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lately it has been borne in upon me that our wretched finery 
is a sin — a sin that cries to Heaven for vengeance^ while 
there are starving women wasting in garrets. If you roam 
about any longer, Daniely your restlessness will get on my ' 
nerves." 

He had been perambulating the three rooms, but he 
stopped at her reproach, and sat down again, and talked to 
her with his usual aplomb before he wished her good-bye. 

When he called two or three days afterwards he was told 
she was not at home, and the same thing happened a second 
and a third time ; and on this third occasion he looked back 
and saw one of the black coats come out of her door while 
he stood at the end of the street, hesitating whether to cross 
to the Park or to make for Piccadilly. 



CHAPTER XIX 
VENDETTA 

DANIEL was not in his usual spirits or his usual 
appetite that evening, and his sensitive wife was 
quick to discover the cloud upon the beloved brow. 

** There is something on 3K)ur mind, darling/' she said. 
** Has there been another nasty notice of your lovely 
poem ? " 

<< Do you suppose I care what cross-grained reviewers 
scribble — men who couldn't string a stanza to save their 
miserable lives ? There has been a tremendous article in 
the Saturday i comparing me with Keats." 

^' But there is something." 

" Yes, there is something. Money trouble. We have 
been spending too much." 

" Our party, Dan ! I knew it would cost a fortune." 

He pushed an uncut melon from him with a groan. 
The night was sultry, and they had dined in the garden. 
He sat dejected in the twilight, his glass of claret un- 
touched. There was a look in his face that Sally had 
never seen before. He looked unhappy, he who had 
always smiled at life as a pleasant farce. 

'' It is not the party. We have been spending too much 
for years. But it has been the life beautiful, has it not, 
Lili ? Our house, our garden, our books, our china, even 
our parlourmaids ! All has been lovely." 

*' Do you mean that we are in debt, Dan? " 

'' No, no — not so much in debt ; but we have been too 
expensive. We might let this little paradise to somebody 
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who could appreciate our furniture, and take a bungalow 
up the river — at Shepperton, for instance — and live in 
Arcadian poverty. Would you mind, Li?" 

** You know that I should be utterly happy in a garret 
with you, dearest." 

** Not in one room. Nobody can be happy in one room. 
In the wood$, yes — in the desert — in the bush ; but not in 
one stuffy room." 

^^ I hope Lady Beauminster will ask us to Willowmead 
for September." 

*' The Lady Beauminster you knew has ceased to exist. 
There is only a foolish, priest-ridden woman, une bdguine.** 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was a week later. The Belfords were in Devonshire, 
in their house between the moor and the sea, and almost 
everybody had left London, when Daniel received a tele- 
gram from Nora Beauminster : — 

'' Please come to me at four o'clock on a matter of 
business." 

That was all, and yet Daniel's face blanched as he 
crushed the paper and flung it in his waste-paper basket, 
which was Japanese, and beautiful, like everything else in 
the house. It was shaped like a temple, with little silver 
bells hanging at every angle, bells that rang a tiny chime 
when he threw away a spoilt sheet of his manuscript. 

« « « « « 

*' The clock struck as I came upstairs," he said, airily, 
as he entered the familiar drawing-room. ^' Behold me, 
my dear Nora, obedient to your somewhat curt invitation. 
A woman of means should not be so sparing of halfpenny 
words." 

One glance told him that the thing he feared had come 
to pass. She was seated at a table, with an open pass- 
book and a pile of cancelled cheques before her. 

'' Pray sit down," she said ; '' I have something to tell 
you. I have made a discovery, Daniel, a revolting dis- 
covery." 
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** Revolting 1 And you look at me as if I were con- 
cerned in it." 

<< Do you remember when last you were in this room ? 
My dressmaker, Mirabel, was mentioned. When I told 
you that I had closed her account you seemed agitated, 
started up from your chair, tramped about the rooms in a 
fever. It was strange, but one is accustomed to strange- 
ness in you, and I thought no more of it. A few days 
ago I made up my mind about something which I have 
been meditating for some time past. I am going to build 
a church, a spacious, beautiful church, in an overcrowded 
district at the back of Bayswater, where there are crowds 
of wretched creatures without a House of God. This 
church is to be my thank-offering for recovery from my 
horrible malady. It will cost many thousands to build 
and endow ; and though I know that I am rich, I thought 
it business-like to look into my affairs before I began the 
work." 

Daniel was silent. 

^' Among other things I took it into my head to reckon 
the money I had spent on clothes since I left off my widow's 
weeds. I knew I had been extravagant; but on going 
through my pass-book I was astounded at the amount 
spent within the last three years." 

''You could afford to spend," said Daniel, quietly. 

He was very pale, and his large white hand strayed 
restlessly among the books on the table near him, the 
pious books — Lady Beauminster's new literature. 

''I could afford to be wantonly extravagant while 
women who make shirts and blouses are living upon 
twopence a day. That is what we all think at the West 
End till we feel the sword hanging over our heads. What 
surprised and puzzled me was to see how my expenditure, 
as shown by the Mirabel cheques, had increased by leaps 
and bounds during the last three years. Will you read 
the figures in my pass-book ? " 

''My dear Nora, how can the figtu'es concern me? 
Don*t ask me to sympathize with your compunctious 
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visitings on account of an outlay that is so well within 
your means. No doubt there are hungry people in Lon- 
don, and there always will be. Let us hope your extrava- 
gance helped to feed some of them, and that sewing on 
spangles in Mayfair pays better than making blouses in 
Whitechapel." 

'' I want you to look at my pass-book. You will be 
more interested in the figures when I tell you that nearly 
half the cheques to Mirabel in the last three years are 
forgeries." 

" Impossible ! " 

** Absolutely true. Be kind enough to look at this page. 
January i/^th^ Mirabel, five hundred pounds. I remember 
that cheque. She was marrying her daughter, and asked 
me for money on account. I used to pay her round sums, 
always with the intention of looking into her charges when 
I had leisure. The leisure never came,' and I went on 
from year to year without examining her bills. I paid her 
this money in January. Yet on February 6th there is 
another entry of one hundred and fifty pounds. It was 
not her way to ask me for money often. I paid her some- 
thing three or four times a year. If you look through the 
book you will see the name occurring a dozen times from 
January to December. Mirabel, two hundred pounds ; 
Mirabel, one hundred and fifty pounds ; Mirabel, one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds again. Those are not my cheques. 
I never paid her less than three hundred pounds." 

** You believe they are forgeries ? " 

** What else can they be? As soon as I went through 
that book I knew I had been robbed. The cheques were 
in the pocket. I had only to go through them to be sure. 
Madame Mirabel, my signature-— or a thing that looked 
like my signature — to the cheque, and Mirabel's signature 
on the back. A double forgery. I sent for her last Mon- 
day and showed her the cheques. She will swear she 
never saw them, and that the endorsement is not in her 
hand, any more than the signature is in mine. " 

" Have you any suspicion as to the forger ? " 
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** I have something more than suspicion. I know/' 

*« Really?" 

*' You are the man. There is no one else as audacious 
or as clever. But it is not on that fact I rely. I have 
compared your letters with the filling- in of the cheque — 
not the signature. There is no flaw in that nor in Mira- 
bel's name. But you were not quite so careful about the 
date. There are downstrokes that are unmistakably 
yourSy a peculiar curve in the ' y/ and there is your Greek 
*e' in February. To an expert the resemblance will be 
plainer than to me." 

** Great God ! do you mean to prosecute? " 

*<The Bank will prosecute. The Bank will be the 
sufferer." 

** And you would let them ? " he cried, starting up before 
her, a noble figure, with massive shoulders and broad, 
commanding brow, terrible in his indignation. '^You 
would destroy me — me — a man who was your playfellow, 
your first teacher, who opened your eyes on the panorama 
of life, who was almost your brother, in those delightful 
days when all the world was young because we were under 
five-and-twenty ? No, Nora, you could not do it. " 

He laughed aloud, his great genial laugh, which had 
won him more friends than other men's good deeds win 
for them. He walked to the open window and stood) for a 
minute looking at the flowers in the balcony, then /came 
suddenly back to the spot where he had been standing in 
front of her chair. 

** Yes, I helped myself to your money," he said, with a 
grand audacity. '' I was a brigand for the noncef, but I 
meant to pay you by-and-by. I mean to pay you. ^^ I shall 
write a book that will set the town in a blaze, sell i by tens 
of thousands, and then I shall come and pour n^y gold 
into your lap. Money is such a paltry thing foi^r those 
who have more than enough. ^ He that is rol/^bed not 

wanting what is stolen ' You did not want :* it. You 

only discovered your loss by a fluke. I was in sor^^* straits; 
tradesmen pressing me — poor creatures who hacfPj a right 
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to be paid. A beautiful life is so expensive. Sally's 
money and my money from the publishers would not 
square accounts." 

" You might have asked me for help." 

" I was tired of asking when you were tired of giving." 

" Did I ever refuse ? " 

^'Not in so many words ; but you had a surprised air 
that was more crushing than words. Your eyebrows went 
up with a look that said, 'What, again?' I am sensitive 
about money — I hate to talk or to think of it ; such a 
paltry thing for people to quarrel about — such a common 
drudge 'twixt man and man." 

'' Well, the loss is not mine. You have taken between 
four and five thousand pounds ; but not of my money. 
The Bank is the loser. My solicitor has given notice that 
these cheques are forgeries. Mr. Oldfield is their solicitor ; 
and he is rather redoubtable in criminal cases, I believe." 

'* Oldfield ! My friend ! One of the men who admire 
me. His hand against me?" 

'' If you want to escape a prosecution, you had better 
go away while there is time. People in such circum- 
stances go to America, don't they? You have all the 
New World for your refuge." 

"What, leave Chiswick, my wife, my exquisite home, my 
clubs, my legions of friends, the lovely women who wor- 
ship me, my reputation as a poet, all the things that make 
the joy and beauty of my life ? No, there is only one way 
of bearing such things ; and it is not across the Atlantic. 
But come, you only want to give me a scare. I suppose 
it was wrong — my little financial ruse — an exploit that 
I should have related to you with happy laughter when my 
argosy came home. Your premature discovery has spoilt 
my romance. Five thousand I I have kept no record of 
the sums. Is it only five thousand ? And you have thirty 
thousand a year." 

" If I had a million a year your conduct would be no 
less unpardonable. Don't let us talk any more. The 
business has passed out of my hands." 
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"You can undo what you have done. You can tell 
them that you have made a mistake, that the cheques are 
gfenuine. Come, Nora, you can't be cruel to an old friend. 
I know you too well." 

"You don't know me well enough. You forget how 
little cause I have to love you. You who brought that 
girl upon me! You, selfishness incarnate, a self-wor- 
shipper, you must needs play the philanthropist at my 
expense. You have blighted my life." 

" That is sheer delusion. The girl's existence made no 
difference. Your old lover was lost to you. You had 
ample time to find that out before he met Helen. He was 
full of romantic notions. Men of his age are always in 
love with ideal innocence, the freshness of youth. He 
would have found it somewhere, at the Empire even, if he 
had never met my sea-anemone. And that reminds me, if 
it is a question of money, I could get the five thousand 
from Belford. I could get it from my father-in-law ; but 
I would rather be in debt to Belford than to the draper. 
Write to your solicitor. Tell him you have made a 
blunder, and the money shall be paid into your account 
before to-morrow evening. I swear it shall be done." 

"The money is not of the slightest consequence," she 
said, deliberately, looking up at him with an implacable 
countenance, like a face hewn out of stone. " I want to 
teach you a lesson." 

He looked down at her gravely, very pale, but with a 
sudden calm that was not without dignity. 

" I see," he said. " It is vendetta." 

He took up his hat and cane and walked out of the room 
without another word. 

She sat motionless, looking at the door through which 
he had gone ; and the vision of a brief season when she 
had given him a girl's first romantic love, the hero-worship 
of seventeen, rose before her. A woman's memory has 
an unpleasant way of recalling the things she least wishes 
to remember, and Nora's thoughts as she sat alone in the 
summer twilight were all of the old days at Pernor Park. 
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She remembered the evening of Daniel's arrival, a 
stranger, the new tutor, an arrival only interesting be- 
cause strangers were so rare. How handsome she had 
thought him that first night, as he stood in front of the 
fire after dinner, when her father had gone off to the 
smoking-room to read his Times in peace. And how he 
had talked ! It seemed to her that she had never heard 
anyone talk before. And his knowledge of literature ! 
The books, the writers she had never heard of; and of 
painters and sculptors — ^from Praxiteles to Whistler and 
Leighton — and of actors, old and new, and the whole art 
of acting. He described Edmund Kean's Shylock as if 
he had been in the pit at old Drury Lane, on that night of 
fever and triumph. He talked of Rachel as PhMre ; of 
old Farren and Mrs. Glover, people he could have known 
only from tradition. What a wonderful medley of all the 
arts he had poured out in that grand, careless talk ! 

Perhaps it was his own enjoyment of the things he 
talked of that made his conversation so delightful. There 
was nothing of the prig or pedant, only the enthusiasm 
of a man who had made all knowledge his province. 

And her brother had been so fond of him, her poor 
George, who did not live to hear village bells ring in his 
twenty-first birthday. In the still watches of the night 
the boy's pale face haunted her, like a reproach 

But it was vendetta all the same. 



CHAPTER XX 
A MAN OF THE WORLD 

DANIEL went straight from Brook Street to Strat- 
ford Place, that dignified haven in the crowded 
metropolis, the quiet no-thoroughfare in which only states- 
men and men of letters should live, a backwater in the 
great tumultuous town, so near and yet so remote in 
spirit and in aspect from Oxford Street, De Quincey's 
"stony-hearted stepmother," street of the ever-rolling 
wheels and never-ceasing footsteps of a never-resting 
crowd. 

Stratford Place was as quiet as a cathedral when Daniel 
came along the wide, clean pavement, with his slow dig- 
nity, the grandeur of well-sustained height and breadth, 
his head held high, his brow thoughtful, and his lips firmly 
compressed, biit from head to heel no sign of the man who 
fears the face of a man. 

Mr. Edmund Oldfield occupied one of the handsomest 
houses in that calm recess, and it was to Oldfield, his 
friend of society and the clubs, that Daniel was going. 

He was shown into a room that was half office, half 
library, a room furnished in the sober and substantial style 
which is plain to the eye and costly to the purse. The 
chair into which Daniel sank was just the most perfect 
thing in easy chairs of the severe order. The kneehole 
desk at which Mr. Oldfield sat had every mechanism and 
every convenience of which modern cabinet work is cap- 
able. 

" I am very glad you have oome to me," Oldfield said, 
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quietly ; and there was no need of recapitulating facts 
after that. 

^' I suppose you are the last person I ought to see — but 

A spirit in my feet 
Has led me who knows how — ** 

He wiped his forehead, and threw his extensive hand- 
kerchief into his spacious hat, with all his accustomed 
nonchalance; The walk along North Audley Street on 
an August afternoon was an exhausting business for a 
man who seldom walked. 

** Why should you not come to me ? " 

*^ Because I am told that you are going to proceed 
against me — to take criminal proceedings on a charge of 
forgery, at the desire of Lady Beauminster. It is the old 
story, Oldfield, ' Spretae injuria formse ' ; but the absurdity 
of the thing is that I am not the scorner. She revenges 
herself on me because an old sweetheart of hers has 
married a lovely young protdg^e of mine." 

** If she told you I am going to act in the matter, she 
told you a lie, Dan. I have let the Bank people know 
that I can have nothing to do with the case, as you and I 
are old friends." 

''That was fine. I knew you were my friend, but I 
hardly knew how far friendship might go." 

"I want to help you if I can," said Oldfield, "but as 
solicitor to the Bank I can't undertake your defence if this 
thing is to go to extremities. But I hope Lady Beaumin- 
ster will be reasonable and back out. It is she who is 
egging on the Bank people." 

** Yes, it is her doing. She is not to be reasoned with. 
It is vendetta." 

''If it were a question of money, I should be glad to 
help you, Dan." 

"You are a trump. I could get the money in a few 
hours. I told her so. It was then she showed her hand. 
She hates me. She has turned religious. She is going to 
build a church, and bury my broken heart under it." 

Q 
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** Daniel, why in Heaven's name did you do this thing ?** 
asked Oldfield, swinging round in his revolving chair, and 
looking full at his friend. 

The keen, clear-headed solicitor, the man whose fingers 
moved among family secrets like the shuttle between the 
weft and the warp, was more touched than his wont. He 
liked Daniel. They had been together in beautiful places 
and among brilliant society. They had heard the mid- 
night chimes in joyous scenes that become historical when 
most of the revellers are dead. The company of that 
careless, pleasure-loving spirit had been a relief to the 
man of business ; and the idea that this butterfly was to 
have his wings torn and shattered in a criminal court was 
more disturbing than anything that had happened for a 
long time in that confessional of sorrowful secrets. 

"Why did I do it? Well, you see, Nora and I were 
like brother and sister. I lived under the same roof with 
her while she was at that charming age when the girl 
begins to be a woman. I trained her mind. I was the 
first man she ever cared for. She was romantically fond 
of me, poor child, in those days ; would put fresh flowers 
on my study-table every morning ; copied my verses for 
me. I might have married her if I had been reckless of 
the future for her and for myself. But I was wise and 
stood aloof, till another man came on the scene, and a 
preference that at first was pique became a passion. Our 
friendship, her obligations to me — to me who formied her 
mind — justified my taking a liberty with her bjanking 
account." | 

*^ But you must have known that a liberty of thfat kind 
means felony ? " f 

** I never regarded it in that light Here was a;, woman 
who had a great deal more money than she wantecpl, whose 
use for money was utterly trivial — ^gowns and^l jewels, 
jewels and gowns ; and here was I, harassed Vby shop- 
keepers who really had pressing need of mon^3yi wives 
and children dependent on them, rent and rates t^ ;o pay for 
the pretty shops in the nice neighbourhoods, ^ the shops 
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that charm the eye and make buying a pleasure. I wanted 
the money for my patient creditors ; for my dear little 
florist, a young widow with a parlour full of small children ; 
for struggling scribblers who had never had my luck, and 
for whom a fiver or a tenner meant salvation. I could 
never deny a friend. I could not stint even servants. It 
hurt me to give a shabby tip. So, knowing that she was 
wallowing in a river of gold, I ventured to draw off just as 
much of the Pactolian stream as would serve to satisfy my 
tradespeople and maintain my lovely home. I did not 
think she would ever know ; and I thought if she ever did 
know I could laugh it off, and she would be more amused 
than angry." 

'* I cannot conceive how you hit upon the modus oper* 
andV^ 

"It was clever, wasn't it? It was diabolically clever! You 
see, she was always talking of Mirabel — praising — com- 
plaining — as her gowns succeeded or failed. She took 
me to the woman's atelier more than once — and I had to 
suggest and advise. She told me the sums she paid the 
creature. I asked her if she examined her bills, and 
remonstrated when prices were exorbitant ; and she con- 
fessed that a column of figures made her head ache, and 
that Mirabel was a sort of person who would not brook 
criticism, and would tell her to deal somewhere else. So 
she paid lump sums on account when she was asked. She 
was glad not to know how much her clothes cost her in a 
year. She had almost everything from Mirabel. Hats, 
gloves, lingerie, fans, parasols, as well as the endless 
succession of things she calls frocks. There was no one 
else in the dressmaking line possible when one was used 
to being dressed by Mirabel. She would not recognise 
herself in her cheval-glass ; she would walk out of her 
house another woman. Her footman would not open her 
carriage door for her. You know how women talk, Ted." 

Edmund Oldfield smiled. 

'M have heard a good deal of their talk in this room/* 
he said. 
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'< Respondents ? That must be killing ! '' 

** How did you manage the signature and the endorse- 
ment, and how did you come by the cheques ? " 

^* The last was a fluke. In the first year of my married 
life I banked at the Piccadilly branch — Lady Beauminster's 
bank ; but later I moved my account to Hammersmith for 
the convenience of petty cash. I had my last Piccadilly 
cheque-book, with only a third of the cheques used, so I 
was provided for there. I suppose if the bank clerks had 
been careful they might have noticed a want of sequence 
in the numbers ; but when were bank clerks careful ? " 

He was lying at ease in the deep armchair, with his 
arms above his head, and his legs crossed. He spoke as 
if he had been relating the plot of a story. Oldfield had 
heard him describing the latest and vilest French novel to 
the men at the club, after a midnight snack of spatch- 
cock and champagne, with just the same air of amused 
interest. 

^'Lady Beauminster's signature was easy enough. I 
had known it all my life, in its variations from girl to 
woman, its latest splash and dash of the grande dame who 
signs leases and deeds, and I had piles of her letters. But 
I took pains. I believe there I might defy every expert in 
London ; but I seem to have grown careless in details." 

^' But how about Mirabel's endorsement? There you 
have surpassed yourself. They have had the woman in 
the bank parlour, and though she swears that no such 
cheques — for such amounts-— ever passed through her 
hands, she won't swear that the signature is not hers." 

^< I took extraordinary pains with Mirabel," said Daniel, 
swinging one of his legs, and seeming to admire his capa- 
cious boot. *^ I had first to get her signature, and to see 
how she treated a cheque to order. So I took my sweet 
simpleton to her, and ordered one of her preposterous 
frocks. Sally was delighted, but complained afterwards 
that Mirabel charged thirty guineas for a garment that 
Dowden and Plowden would have made for fourteen. But 
in the meantime I had announced that I meant to pay 
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immediate cash, and had asked the woman if the cheque 
was to be bearer or order, crossed or open ; and when that 
cheque came back to me at the half year, which was mthin 
a week or two, there was Mirabel's sprawling signature 
across the back — uneducated, eccentric, a really interest- 
ing study. From that moment I was provided with the 
means of just gently tapping my friend's balance when I 
was badly in want of money. When I think of her wealth 
I feel like Clive when he remembered how the treasury of 
Bengal was thrown open to him, and he walked between 
mountains of jewels and gold ; and I wonder at my 
moderation. *' 

'* But, my dear fellow," exclaimed Oldfield, aghast, 
** surely you know that forgery is a crime?** 

" Forgery ! Certain kinds of forgery, no doubt. A bank 
manager or the chairman of a company, for instance, who 
ruins thousands ; a fraudulent trustee who brings widows 
and orphans to penury. These, I allow, are criminals, 
baser than the burglar or the pickpocket. But my trivial 
depletion of an idle woman*s apoplectic balance ; a few 
thousands borrowed with French leave; for I meant to 
repay her every penny if ever I was rich enough. I am 
certain of my capacity to earn a pot of money, whenever 
I put my shoulder to the wheel : 

* For deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they like demigods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile.' 

So far I have been a triiler — a skirmisher in the army of 
scribblers. The verses that have made a kind of reputa- 
tion have been the airy bubbles of an idle brain. There is 
stuff here/* — tapping the white breadth of brow — "for an 
Iliad, for a Divine Comedy, a Faust. I have but to work 
seriously, and the book-buying public — that immense public 
which buys the one book of the season—will pour their 
gold into my pockets.** 

" My dear Lester, we can't discount the future. You 
have to meet this present charge.** 

** It must be dropped. You can talk to the Bank people. 
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You can tell them that every cent shall be refunded before 
to-morrow night." 

" It won't do, Dan. The Manager is a rank Philistine, 
and is prejudiced against you as a poet and a sprig of 
fashion. Sanders, the Old Bailey solicitor, is getting up 
the case. The cheques and your letters have been sub- 
mitted to an expert. Mirabel has been interviewed, and 
will swear that the cheques were never in her hands. You 
will be asked to produce your pass-book. How did you 
cash these cheques ? *' 

** I paid them to my account at Hammersmith. I be- 
lieve the Manager thought Sally was in the dressmaking 
business under a nom de guerre,** 

**Then your book will show every item. You are the 
most unartful of forgers." 

'' My dear Oldfield, the thing never appeared to me in 
a serious light. I was so sure of the woman's generosity, 
a woman who flings her gold about with a royal indiffer- 
ence, and so sure of my power to replace the money. And 
now tell me what I ought to do." 

** Leave the country without an hour's delay. You can 
start for Spain by the night mail, and take the first steamer 
from Cadiz to South America. You know how long it 
takes to dig a man out of Brazil or Chili. Nobody will dig 
for you. The case is not big enough. Get away, and it 
will blow over — ^so long as you remain out of England." 

** An exile for life — from London? No, Ted ; your plan 
would be too ignominious, and too fatiguing. I can't do 
things in a hurry. I am a great slow strength like a glacier, 
not a turbulent force like Niagara. No ! If this woman, 
whom I thought my friend, has become my inexorable foe, 
I will answer her hatred with contempt, and rather let her 
crush me than fly from her." 

Oldfield argued the point, but unsuccessfully. In Daniel's 
intense self-esteem there was a strong vein of obstinacy. 
That which he elected to do must be wisest and best. 

" Perhaps the next best thing you could do would be to 
plead guilty," said Oldfield, profoundly dispirited. 
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^^ Stand up in a dirty police-court and pronounce myself 
a thief — without extenuating circumstances — for I could 
not stoop to details for the ear of a Magistrate. *' 

"The case against you is overwhelming. Your pass- 
book alone would be enough to convict you, without the 
evidence of handwriting." 

" What would be the penalty? Six weeks at HoUoway 
as a first-class misdemeanant ? " 

** My dear, dear Dan, it would be a question of years — 
and hard labour." 

The daring, the insouciance, faded from Daniel's eyes 
like a light blown out. 

**That would be ghastly," he said, in a low, dull voice. 
** And Sally, my best of wives, and all her people. They 
are so respectable, Oldfield — so damnably respectable — 
with not so much as a smuggler in their pedigree. A felon 
— a gaol-bird ! It would kill my wife." 

He clasped his hands before his eyes, and there was 
a silence that seemed long. 

"And the old father," he exclaimed, "in his rural par- 
sonage. Do you suppose he has no feelings? And my 
soldier brother, and my sailor brother, and the sisters who 
adore me! A fugitive — a thief! That they should hear 
the hue-and-cry, read all the scandalous paragraphs, the 
war-whoops of the hunters, the men who hate me because 
I am cleverer than they. No, Ted ; there are better ways 
out of it than Rio Janeiro or Buenos Ayres." 

" You mean to stick it ? " 

" ril do the best for — the majority." 

"Well, we must try what we can do," said Oldfield, 
dejectedly. "Ill introduce you to a solicitor who has had 
plenty of practice in such cases, and if you are committed 
for trial you must get Blank, and Blank " — he named two 
of the most famous K.C.*s — "and they may be able to pull 
you through, in spite of the evidence." 

Mr. Oldfield felt like a physician who foresees the fatal 
end, but will not destroy hope in the patient, since in that 
vital force there may lie the one frail chance of recovery. 
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** Upon my soul, Daniel, in your case I would g^ve them 
leg-bail/* he said, while he scribbled a note to Mr. Peters- 
field, of Gray's Inn Square. 

'' No, you wouldn't. Your life is here, in London, among* 
the men you know and like, the theatres, the clubs, the 
restaurants ; or at Homburg or Marienbad, among princes 
and diplomats and pretty women. What would existence 
be worth to you or me in Brazil? Mere sleeping and 
waking, eating and drinking — not life ! " 

'' You might find plenty of romance and adventure in 
that wide world. " 

''Oh, I have met Ministers and Consuls from South 
America. I have heard them talk. I have seen their com- 
plexions. Wretched withered exiles ! * Better fifty years 
of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.' Everything that is not 
London or Paris would be Cathay for me." 

He rose slowly from the long, low chair, stretched out 
his arms at full length, expanding his vast shoulders and 
chest in a deep prolonged breath. 

" Che sara sara," he said. ** Alas, for my sweet Sarah ! 
She has been such a wife to me, Oldfield. A creature not 
too bright or good — and there are so few of her pattern. 
Most of them are termagants or rakes. Good-bye. Try 
to make the Bank people hear reason." 

Mr. Oldfield shook his head despondently, and went to 
the hall door vnth his friend, in a sad silence. Only at the 
last did he speak, as they grasped hands. 

"If it were a question of money, Dan, I would gladly 
advance the five thou.' on the strength of that unwritten 
Iliad of yours." 

'' No, no ; it's your influence I want with those damned 
Puritans in the Bank parlour." 

" I'll do all I can to delay the warrant." 



CHAPTER XXI 
"READY, AYE, READY'' 

" T ILI,'* said Daniel, on the evening after his intemew 

1 ^ with Edmund Oldfield, "how long is it since we 
dined with your people ? " 

**Ages and ages, Dan. You know you never will go 
to papa's dinner-parties. You always say they bore you." 

** Boredom does not describe my sensations, Li. Lan- 
guage has no word that can express the sufferings of an 
entertainment where everybody is kind and everybody is 
dull. Still, there are courtesies of life which ought not 
to be forgotten, and I should like to dine with your people.'* 

" rU tell Honoria," Sally cried, eagerly. " They'll jump 
at having us at their very next dinner-party." 

" Oh, Sarah, not one of their dinner-parties — with the 
extra men in black, and the turbot and lobster sauce," with 
a groan of agony ; " I want to dine with them — for love's 
sake, when they are alone and we can talk, when the heart 
expands over a bottle of port. Your father's cellar is 
faultless. There he shines. Telegraph to Honoria to- 
morrow morning and ask her if she will have us to dinner 
— in morning dress. We'll get a victoria from the livery 
stables, and drive over. And you shall wear your prettiest 
white gown and pearl necklace and your Romney hat. " 

" Darling, that will be quite too lovely ! " said Sally. 

They were sitting in the river-garden, side by side, on a 
bench facing the water, after dinner, while the late sunset 
faded from crimson to grey. Daniel had been silent, as if 
in deepest meditation ; and his wife thought that he was 

2J3 
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brooding upon the theme of a new poem. She respected 
his silence with as profound an awe as if he had been the 
Pythoness on her tripod, waiting to pronounce the fate of 
kings or peoples, the wisdom or unwisdom of war. She 
had a novel on her lap, one of those trivial stories of 
which she required three or four a week as mental 
pabulum. Fiction beguiled the long, lonely evenings in 
the silent house, when Daniel was amusing himself in 
London. 

The idea of a visit to her family was delightful. She 
had two married sisters who lived near the paternal man- 
sion in Clapham Park ; and a spinster sister, the eldest, 
who had kept house since her mother's death, and whose 
life was one long endeavour to realize an ideal perfection 
in domestic details, while devoting a certain portion of each 
day to the cultivation of her intellectual powers, in accord- 
ance with the rules of a Society for Self-Improvement, 
which demanded a daily half-hour's serious reading as its 
minimum. Mr. Dowden was more exacting than the Self- 
Improvement Society, and told his daughter that a man 
who never counted the cost of things had a right to be well 
served, to have the best butcher's meat and the plumpest 
poultry, the earliest asparagus and the first salmon, to 
have well-trained servants and speckless glass and silver. 
He owned that he was ''house-proud," and he did not 
expect his dinner-table to be worse appointed than a duke's. 
There were sons ; one in the business, whom his father 
loved ; and one in the Guards, whom his father hated, 
firstly because he was expensive, and secondly because he 
was suspected of being ashamed of Dowden and Plowden. 
He had confided to his father that there had been un- 
pleasantnesses when he joined the regiment, but he had 
lived them down. 

" I think you've lived your family down into the bargain, 
Jack," his father said, moodily. ** I don't often see you — 
except when you want another polo pony." 

" You ought to be proud of my polo team, dad ; it's the 
best in the regiment." 
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** Oh, well, I like you to do yourself well, Jack, so long 
as you keep your head level and don't gamble.** 

Jack was level-headed to a fault, in the estimation of the 
regiment. The taint of the old-established house of busi- 
ness was in his veins. He was useful because of his 
mercantile instincts, and helped to keep the mess accounts 
straight ; would only play for stakes he was prepared to 
lose; was voted "a stinge,'* but subscribed handsomely 
to all regimental recreations. He was a tall, well-set-up 
youth, and was said to have swallowed his father's yard 
measure; but he had held his own somehow, and there 
had been no ragging scandals. 

Sarah had seen very little of her family since her 
marriage, with the exception of the youngest sister, who 
had married a rising landscape-painter and belonged to the 
world of art — the world that was Daniel's world. Of her 
father and the rest Daniel had pronounced that they were 
impossible. 

** Oceans roll between us," he told her ; " we bore each 
other to excruciation. Of course, if you want me to ask 
them to dinner—-" 

" It would be only showing them proper attention." 

"My love, it shall be done. Never pout that pretty 
underlip, so like Sophia Western's ! As if ' a bee had 
stung it newly. ' But I shall have to scour London to find 
people to meet them, people who won't jar, and who won't 
be too angry at being asked to a dull dinner. I shall have 
to search unknown spheres. There are men who claim 
acquaintance with me at the club, men I loathe, who 
belong to your father's world. I can invite two of them, 
with their egregious wives." 

** No, no, no, Dan, on no account ! If you don't think 
my people are good enough ! " 

And then had come tears and consolation. 

" It is I who lack goodness. My sweet child, they are 
only too good. It is their superiority I dread, their sub- 
stantial, old-established twenty shillings in the pound 
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respectability. That kind of thing is the glory and the 
strength of England ; but it is heavy as lead." 

Sarah's wrath yielded instantly to a caressing apology. 
She knew her poet was not of that gross material world. 
How could she expect him to care for that kind of society ? 

"You know you were dreadfully tired of it yourself, 
Llli. You fled from the tents of Philistia like a bird from 
a net." 

To-night he was more serious than usual, and made no 
jokes about Clapham. 

"With all my shortcomings we have been happy to- 
gether, haven't we, Li ? " he said, very gently, putting his 
arm round her as they sat in the summer darkness. 

She answered him with a kiss. 

"Alas, those stars ! ** he sighed, looking up at the sky, 
where twinkling lights were stealing out of the gathering 
darkness. " They seem to mean so much, and yet, for us, 
they mean nothing. We have no part in them. They 
belong to the intolerable immensities outside our miserable 
lives. That is what is so hard, Lili. That the universe 
should be so tremendous and we so small and so brief, the 
transient creatures of a flying day. And yet we suffer. 
God knows we suffer ! " 

Sally had no consoling argument to offer, but her hand 
stole gently through her husband's arm as she murmured — 

" Darling ! " 

"It is sweet to be loved, Li. That is the divine essence 
of this infinitesimal life. All the rest is dust and ashes." 



They drove to Clapham by Barnes Common and Putney 
and the busy High Street of Wandsworth, through sun- 
light that made all things fair. Daniel lay back in the 
victoria with half-closed eyes, and showed no disposition 
for the monologue which was his notion of domestic con- 
versation. Sally watched him with a shade of anxiety. 
There was a look of trouble on the broad brow and the 
downcast eyes. He was not admiring things, he who 
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was wont to find illimitable beauties in the commonest 
scenes, in cottage gardens, in village streets, things of 
interest even in squalor, he who lived with an intensity of 
life. 

'* I know you are meditating a poem, Dan," his wife 
said, softly, laying her neatly-gloved fingers on his broad, 
bare hand. 

He looked up at her as out of a dream. 

"It is a poem, isn't it, darling?" she urged. "It is 
not anxiety of any kind that makes you so silent ? " 

He replied gravely, after a pause, " No, dear love ; I 
am not anxious. I am only making plans. There is no 
impasse out of which a wise man cannot find a way. Lili *' 
— with a sudden smile that reassured her — " I never saw 
you looking prettier. That Romney hat makes you divine. " 

" You chose it, Dan. I was afraid of the gauze veil." 

A pale green veil was draped about the gipsy hat, and 
knotted loosely under the dimpled chin, and Uiere were 
clusters of daisies tucked into the cur\dng Leghorn brim, 
and the whole idea was pastoral and in perfect harmony 
with Sarah's childlike prettiness. 

" Your people will see at least that I have not ill-used 
you," Daniel said. 

" Ill-used me ! Darling ! " 

"And you think, all excuses being made, I have not 
been a bad husband ? " 

Had Sarah's intellect been as strong as her affections 
she would have started at the tense. It was too like the 
"Ebbe" that scared the dead father who questioned 
Dante about his son. 

" Dearest, there has never been anything to excuse. I 
am proud of being your wife ! " 

Honoria's telegraphic response had been cordial. Her 
father was delighted. They would be quite alone, a 
family party, dinner at seven. 

Mr. Dowden had rigidly adhered to the hour at which 
he had dined ever since he had his own dinner-table. 
Only at his ceremonious dinners of ten well-matched 
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middle-aged couples was the more popular eight o'clock 
permitted. His father had dined at six, his grandfather 
at half-past one, with his shopman and apprentice, when 
the great drapery emporium was a quaint little shop with 
two bow windows, and a triple doorstep, and when stacks 
of Welsh flannel, and calico, and lavender print for house- 
maids' gowns filled one of those windows, while the other 
displayed a few pieces of Spitalfields silk, and some trifles 
of Buckingham lace and Coventry ribbon. The Dowden 
fortune had been founded in that small shop, before 
Plowden, the enterprising, came into the business, and 
secured the Royal Warrant of Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Adelaide. 

Daniel had heard the story of the house more than once 
from his father-in-law. He would hear it agsun to-night, 
perhaps, with some complaints of the present Plowden's 
rage for expensive architecture, new departments, enter- 
prising buyers, and sensational sales, when the tranquil 
spaces of the sumptuous shop became a bear-garden of 
frantic bargain-hunters. 

Mr. Dowden's Italian villa of the early Victorian period 
was surrounded by finely-timbered grounds of about four- 
teen acres, grounds which he called a park, and which he 
had provided with handsome iron gates between a pair of 
lodges, architecturally correct and in harmony with the 
house. There were few such houses and grounds left in 
Clapham Park, and Mr. Dowden told his children that 
when he was carried to the family vault in Nunhead 
Cemetery his estate would be ripe for the builder. So 
long as he lived the grounds should be kept intact. He 
could afford to please himself in the choice of his home, 
although more than one building society had hankered 
after his frontages. 

'^Oh, Dan, isn't it lovely!" Sally exclaimed, as they 
came out of the short avenue of fine old elms on to the 
broad open space of lawn and flower-beds, a feast of 
colour in the afternoon sun — roses, begonias, salvias, 
petunias, every gradation of scarlet and amber and purple 
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and pink, every hue intensified by the dazzling light. The 
stuccoed facade, the triple row of plate-glass \dndows, 
the Corinthian portico, the double doors, wide open, and 
revealing the statues and pictures in the hall — ever)rthing 
indicated the habitation of the wealthy Philistine. 

**Yes, how lovely, and how soulless!" sighed Daniel. 
^'But it is natural that you should admire the place. You 
were born and reared here." 

'' Look at the second floor, Dan ; those three windows 
at the farther end. That was the schoolroom. Honoria 
has it now for her den. Much too big ! And the two end 
windows on the third floor were in my bedroom ! I 
wonder whether anybody ever sleeps there now ? I sup- 
pose they put a visitor into it sometimes. The servants' 
rooms are all at the back, quite separate." 

Mr. Dowden came into the hall to welcome his daughter. 
He shook hands heartily with his son-in-law, and seemed 
in an excellent humour. Daniel's last poem had been 
talked about, and Daniel's fame was on the upward grade ; 
and, much as he had objected to the match, Mr. Dowden 
was pleased that his daughter's husband had become a 
celebrity. 

" It was nice of you to bring Chippy over in this free and 
easy way," he said. ** We don't see half enough of her, 
or of you either. I hope you know you are always 
welcome ? " 

*' I know you are always hospitable," Daniel answered, 
graciously. 

** I keep open house for my family. Julia and her hus- 
band were here yesterday. How do you think the grounds 
are looking?" 

" Ever3rthing is redundant in beauty." 

'*It isn't often you can see such timber as that within 
four miles of the West End," said Mr. Dowden, indicating 
the belt of chestnuts and limes that screened his lawns 
from the outside world. *' It's a pity the tide of fashion 
has ebbed away from Clapham Park." 

*' Oh, father, Clapham Park was never fashionable," 
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Sally murmured, blushing at the thought of Daniel's 
mockery. 

•* What, not when the Gayloves, and the Trowmongers, 
and the Hartlepools all had houses here ? '' protested her 
father, naming three well-known firms in Regent Street 
and Piccadilly. ** Your mother and I used to dine out 
three or four times a week in the season, and some of the 
finest turns-out in Hyde Park came from Clapham." 

Honoria came running downstairs and greeted her sister 
with effusion. 

*M'm glad you have condescended to bring her to us at 
last," she said to Daniel. 

" Condescended ! You know I love to come here. Only 
life is not long enough to do as one likes." 

" And you have to go to your lords and ladies first. We 
quite understand. Poets can't do without society. No 
doubt Lord Tennyson had often met his Lady Clara Vera 
de Vere in the Great World. " 

^* And had given her an ice, on the doctrine of signa- 
tures," laughed Daniel. 

** Your last poem was quite the finest thing you have 
ever done," said Honoria. *• The end made me cry. It 
was so unexpected." 

*^ Unexpectedness is the key to tears," Daniel replied, 
complacently. 

" Will you come into the garden, Lester ? " asked 
Dowden. " We've half an hour before dinner." 

" The garden by all means ; the harmony of your flower- 
beds is perfect. Is it not strange how colours that would be 
discords anywhere else make perfect music in a garden ? " 

The two men sauntered across the lawn to a broad, 
brown space under the spreading arms of ^ cedar, where 
there were bamboo chairs, cushioned and comfortable, and 
a Persian carpet. 

^* I read my Times here before dinner," said Mr. Dowden. 
*^ I have only time for a glance at the telegrams in the 
morning." 

** You still go to business every day? " 
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" I believe in the master's eye, Lester. And Vm afraid 
if I didn't go I should hardly know what to do with myself 
between breakfast and dinner. I'm not a bookish man 
and I'm not a sportsman. I'm at home in my counting- 
house and in my garden, and that's about all that life can 
give me." 

** And I believe you have found it a happy life," sighed 
Daniel. 

'Mf it had not been for the wife's death, I might say I 
have had as good a time as any man might hope for. I'm 
glad to see Chippy looking so well. " 

Chippy was Sarah's pet name in the family, for what 
reason nobody knev/, unless it were that coming home 
from business one afternoon, flushed with having achieved 
a big line, Mr. Dowden had, in the very exuberance of 
his spirits, so nominated her, and the name, not being her 
own, had stuck to her. 

* * Yes, she is well. We have not given the doctors any 
trouble — ^she and I. We have been happy. That is the 
summum bonum^ Dowden, to be happy. Happy in rags, 
happy in purple. King or beggar, the ideal life-history is 
told in three words : ' He was happy.' " 

^^You have an easy disposition, Lester, and you have 
been successful of late years. I see your name in the 
papers very often — *Mr. Lester's last poem' — and that 
kind of thing ; and I take it you must be making a pot of 
money." 

"Oh, they pay me for my verse. I am paid on the 
highest scale. I owe that to my Muse. I cannot draggle 
her petticoats through a cheap magazine. Yes, Sally and 
I have had a beautiful life, the life that takes no thought 
of the morrow. We have lived like the lilies of the field ; 
but we have not saved money, and if I were to die to-mor- 
row Sally would have nothing but her own income, and all 
the lovely things that make the joy of our home ; books, 
engravings, furniture. All our belongings are exquisite. 
If I were to die they would fetch high prices ; first, be- 
cause they are so good ; and next, because they have 

R 
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belonged to me. The sale would more than cover any 
debts I might leave. But you must take care that the 
things are sold by a fashionable auctioneer. " 

''My dear Lester, in the common course of Nature, 
you will long survive me." 

** Nature is very inconsistent/' Daniel said. " I don't 
know if I ever told you that I have a weak heart." 

** Nonsense ! A great, strong fellow like you." 

*' It is a common characteristic of huge creatures like 

me. Yes, there is the danger, a heart inadequate for the 

work it has to do. The doctors have urged me to take 

life easily, and I have complied But I have never hinted 

this danger to Lili. She is too sensitive ; her affections 

are too intense. Besides, there is nothing inevitable in a 

weak heart. I may escape ' the burden of long living ' ; or 

the machine may last longer than the doctors think. Who 

knows ? 

* Et la vie et la mort ne sont que deux fantdmes 
En habit de f<§te ou de deuiL' 

** Very true," assented Mr. Dowden, whose knowledge 
of French, industriously acquired at Dulwich College, did 
not extend to the spoken language. 

'* And I think if I were to drop out of the ranks, my 
sweet wife would not be utterly desolate." 

" No, no, Dan, you may feel easy on that point. Chippy 
will be safe. I didn't cotton to you at first as a son-in- 
law. I own that I should have preferred a successful 
barrister, like Scobell, who was over head and ears in love 
with her, and who will be on the Bench before he's fifty ; 
but, as you say, she has been happy, and her money was 
safely secured to her, and what more can a father want ? 
If you were to die before me, as I don't believe you will, 
Chippy could make her home in this house, and would be 
as much my daughter as she was before she married. I am 
not afraid of having too many of my children about me. 
The house is a good deal too big for Honoria and me ; 
and we haven't half enough work for our eight over-fed 
servants." 
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*^ I know you would be kind to her if a dark day ever 
came/' Daniel said, in the low, grave voice that gave 
solemnity to commonest words when he, the light and 
trivial, chose to be earnest. 

After this they talked of insignificant matters, that com- 
mon meeting ground of politics, where men whose lives 
lie far apart may happen to hold the same opinions. Sally 
came to them a few minutes before dinner, with orchids 
pinned upon her white bodice, and smartened into a sem- 
blance of evening dress. Honoria, the eldest, clothed her- 
self with severe simplicity, painfully conscious of the shop, 
and suspecting a covert sneer if any garment of hers was 
praised. She was not so pretty as Sarah, and simplicity 
was what her friends called ** trying." 

The dinner was sumptuous, but Daniel ate more spar- 
ingly than usual. He took as much champagne as the 
butler was inclined to give him, and talked with all his 
accustomed verve^ taking no account of the Philistine 
atmosphere. He talked of the books and plays, and the 
beautiful women, that the year had produced. 

** I am ringing the knell of the season,'* he said. " They 
will all be forgotten next year. The books and plays and 
the successful debutantes. The women will be there, but 
in their second season. The bloom will be off the peach," 
delicately stripping the crimson velvet from one of Mr. 
Dowden's peaches as he spoke ; " other girls will be 
coming out; perhaps not so beautiful, but new. And 
who knows ? There may be another poet ; and people 
will forget Daniel Lester." 

*' No, no, Daniel ; no one will ever write such poems as 
yours," Sarah protested, from her place next her father. 

They took their coffee in the conservatory at the end of 
the drawing-room, where the electric lamps simulated 
flowers, and where there was a marble basin from which a 
dolphin shot an arrow of water that the lamps changed 
into an arrow of light, and again Mr. Dowden enlarged on 
the amenities of Clapham Park and the building value of 
his own domain. 
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' ' My kitchen gardens will be worth three thousand an acre 
when Tm gone," he said. *' From an economic point of 
view every stick of asparagus I grow costs me a sove- 
reign. But I am too fond of the place to see it cut up." 



The night was young when Daniel and his wife left the 
paternal acres, with a large basket of grapes and peaches 
on the box of the victoria, Sarah ghost-like in her long 
white cloaky but a loquacious ghost, charmed with the 
evening at home, and prattling gaily as they drove across 
the common and down the hill into the valley of Wands- 
worth. 

*' It is really a beautiful house, Dan, though it is early 
Victorian," she said. ** Ever)rthing is so bright and 
spacious and airy, and in such perfect order. Honoria is 
very lucky with her housemaids. I felt as if I was a girl 
again, running about the house. She has quite taken 
possession of the schoolroom, and she has made it very 
pretty — white paint and pale green paper and all sorts of 
little book-stands." 

^^What does she do with the books," Daniel asked 
languidly, coming out of a deep i^ilence. 

** She dusts them every morning herself." 

** Then they are not quite useless to her. She has found 
a way of enjoying them." 

** Oh, but I can assure you, Dan, she reads books that 
would be too dry for me. She calls herself a systematic 
reader. It's unkind of you to sneer at her after what she 
said of your poem. " 

'^ I surprised her tears. That was something. Poor 
Honoria ! She is an excellent creature, but, with your 
father's magnificent emporium at her command, she 
doesn't know how to dress herself." 

^'That is because she's ashamed of the shop." 

** And she makes herself a dowdy when she might revel 
in glorious gowns, might march into the showroom and in* 
sist upon being made beautiful, upon having the first-fruits 
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of every invention, to be always in advance of the mode, 
startling, surprising her circle, the prophetess of fashion, 
the oracle of Clapham Park. My Sally has been wiser, 
and has made good use of the paternal establishment. '* 

They were approaching the solitude of Barnes Common, 
which put on the picturesqueness of years long gone under 
the summer stars. Poplar and ash, elder and willow, 
gorse and broom, the scant short sward upon hillock and 
hollow, with a ragged fringe of bracken here and there, 
everything was beautiful. The bushes cast mysterious 
shadows, the grass was silvered by the light of a waning 
moon, that moon which at the full had shone upon Daniel's 
mimic Vauxhall. 

He flung off his silence like a garment* 

** Shall we get out and ramble over the grass, Li? This 
is one of earth's divine moments, when common things are 
lovely. Even the signal lights upon the line, and the pale 
grey smoke of the train. Stop, coachman ! " 

The hireling pulled up his horses, and Daniel alighted, 
while Sally sprang to her feet, pleased and eager. She 
had not liked his silence, though it was nice to know he 
was thinking out another of those impassioned stories in 
verse, which meant praise and fashion and a handsome 
cheque. 

Daniel took the light creature in his arms and lifted her 
out of the carriage. 

'* We will walk down to Barnes Terrace, and drive home 
by Kew Bridge. It won't be too much for the horses. I 
want to hug the river." 

He questioned the driver, who declared himself ac- 
quainted with the way, and who was to follow them to the 
terrace. Then he gave his wife his hand, and they strolled 
across the grass hand in hand, like children. 

"This is too lovely, Dan," Sally murmured, with a sigh 
of content. 

Her feelings were as fresh as the day her poet declared 
himself her lover, and every little tenderness thrilled her. 

''Look at them, Lili," he cried, waving his arm with 
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a Isf^gestflre towards the stmrs; ** look at * those million 
worlds wbidi bom and rolL* A latter-day scientist tells us 
that thershtzie for as— oqIt for us — that we — ^we who seem 
to oarsehres mere worms before those onfothomable dis- 
tancrs solar sjst c m berood solar system, a wilderness of 
worlds — that we are, after all, the only creatures that live 
and think. All the rest is mere atmo^>here, fire and heat, 
dark and l^^t, with no more oonsdoosness than there is 
in the flame of a candle. It seems rather prqxisterous, 
doesn"t it, Li? We so petty ; that so stupendous ! ** 

Sally fistened and admired ; bat the umverse seemed to 
matter very fittle while she was with Danid, her hand 
clasped in his. It was he, her poet, who stirred her 
emotions and filled her mind, not the firmament. 

He walked slowly, with hts head flm^ back, gazing^ at 
those flamii^ fights, the midsmnmer stars. 

" No, I will not bdieve that tills is all!** he cried; <*this 
fittle life tiiat's rounded with a sleep. No, cruel Professor, 
you shall not oUiterate the future I have dreamt of, the 
pr ogress of the inmiortal ^»rit firom star to star, finding in 
every star nobler instincts, finer thoughts, loftier aims, food 
more ambrosial ; for there must 6e food ! I can conceive 
no Paradise without meals. Oh, Sally, I have (MCtured 
mjTself a giant in wit and wisdom, conversing with other 
giants, in those Elysian Fields of purer light, conveyed, I 
ask not how, in a divine unconsciousness, through inter- 
stellar space, to awaken amidst strange and lovely images, 
beauty beyond a poet's dreams — 

'On summer eve, by hamited stream."* 

'' Daniel, 1 know you have been brooding over a poem,'* 
Sally murmured, coaxiogly, hoping that he would reveal 
the subject of his meditations, as he generally did, loving 
to expatiate upon the figments of his brain, the creatures 
that developed and became alive in that ardent imagination, 
until, in bis own phrase, he expected to find them living in 
the next street 

** While I was writing * Lucinda and Hermione,' I have 
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felt half a mind to knock at the door of a house in Park 
Lans which I had given Lucinda and her wretched hus- 
band," he told Sarah, in one of his expansive moments. 
*Mt is quite a small house, with one bow window on each 
floor, a tall narrow house, like a tower, a thing of balconies 
and pink geraniums, and Heaven knows who lives there. 
Some lawyer, or doctor, or ponderous City man, perhaps ; 
or a plethoric maiden lady with a prize pug the image of 
herself ; and I should have been shown into the drawing- 
room expecting to find Lucinda in tears, with her lover's 
last frantic letter crushed in her hand. " 

"What would the people have thought of you? " 

" If they had been nice people I should have confessed 
my hallucination, and they would have been enchanted. 
The story would have got into the newspapers — *The 
absent-minded poet.' It is a sort of thing one could do 
once — only once." 

To-night Daniel was not so expansive, and would not 
confide the subject of his long reverie. 

** All this life of ours is a poem," he said, gravely. 

She felt that the theme was not ripe. Later on he would 
pour his fancies into her ear ; he would dramatize his story, 
would be impassioned, bitter, wrathful, so that she would 
exclaim at last, '' Oh, Daniel, you ought to have been an 
actor ! You would have been greater than Garrick." 
« « « « « 

"Your father is a good man," he said, after a pause, 
when they had skirted the houses on Mill Hill and were 
sauntering towards the green and the pond, with its willowy 
islet and slumbering geese, and the glimmering windows 
of low, old-fashioned cottages ; ** a good twenty-shillings- 
in-the-pound Christian. I hope you are fond of him." 

** I cared more for the Pater than anyone else in the 
world, Dan, before I met you." 

"Don't call him that," said Daniel, "it is so excru- 
ciatingly vulgar ! And Honoria, even Honoria is good in 
her limited way. Not grand and noble, like Mary Godwiui 
or Mary Shelley, or the Giuccioli ; but good." 
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** Honoria and I never quarrelled," said Sally, "though 
we differed in our ideas about dress, and did not always 
like the same people." 

** How could you like them, the Clapham Park people, 
when you knew that you were to be the crown of a poet's 
day, the rose in his bosom, the one thing always pleasant 
and sweet in his life ? " 

" Oh, Dan, is it really so? Have I always been dear?" 

** Always and always." 

Later, on the threshold of her bedroom, in the house 
where all was beautiful, he took her to his breast with 
tender kisses. 

"My sweet, submissive wife, have you been happy 
with me ? " 

** Oh, so happy, Dan ! " 

Not one thought of the long, lonely evenings, the last 
hour or two dragging with leaden feet while she listened 
for the wheels of his cab — not one thought of the women 
whose poetic beauty he had raved about, or of her income 
flung into his lap. Without one thought of self the poet's 
wife put her arms round her husband's neck and called him 
blessed. 

" And if we could live our life again, as no one can, not 
even God," he said, in his grave voice, deep as a bell, "is 
there nothing you would want changed ? " 

"Nothing," she answered, with implicit faith. 

" Good night, dear love. I am going to write — some- 
thing that I must make good to-night. It may be daylight 
before I have finished my task." 

"You are going to make a rough draft of your story? 
Don't tire yourself, darling." 

"No; I shall not be tired," he answered, in a dreamy 
tone. "* Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves hath its 
appointed sleep.'" 



CHAPTER XXII 
STILLNESS AFTER STORM 

«« T7ROM Daniel Lester to Edmund Oldfield. In my 
jP dear house at Chiswick, midnight, August 13th. 

"My dear Oldfield, — When I went to you in my 
trouble yesterday you gave me such tokens of a generous 
and compassionate heart that I feel I have no better friend 
on earth, and none who is so much a man of the world, 
and on whom I could fling the burden of my blighted life 
with as complete an assurance that you will do the best 
that can be done for my poor name — when I am only a 
name — and for the gentle being I leave to meet disgrace, 
if disgrace must come. But I believe, with your help, she 
may be spared that crowning bitterness in the cup of 
sorrow. 

** You were more than a friend yesterday. You gave 
me good counsel, and you would have given me your 
money ; but you could not give me any hope of avoiding 
ignominy. Thai seemed inevitable. To be either a fugi- 
tive in a semi-civilized country, or to be a convicted felon 
at home. In either case the brand of the thief would 
have been across my name — that name once so cherished 
by people whose friendship was an honour. If I some- 
times affected a monstrous conceit, which I was too much 
of an artist to feel, I never undervalued the regard of 
those bright spirits who admitted me to their circle. I 
always gloried in my friends, and could admire the genius 
of my contemporaries with a fervour that is not always 
a mark of the artistic temperament. 

" The God who made me knows how carelessly I sinned 

149 
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io helfnng myself to that woman's money. I knew that 
she possessed wealth that she could never spend, mistress 
of an income that rolled into her coffers automatically, 
and which she no more troubled herself to reckon than 
Peter Schlemihl cared to count the gold he poured over the 
floor of his room in the inn. I took from her that of 
which she had no need ; and I honestly looked forward to 
a day when I could hand her a cheque for the total, and 
tell her the story of my depredations with joyous laughter, 
sure that so trifling a liberty with her exchequer could 
never part such friends as we had been. But instead of 
the romantic girl whose mind I moulded, my almost sister, 
I found myself face to face with a revengeful demon, the 
kind of woman who in Mediaeval Rome would have 
poisoned the people she hated, but who nowadays could 
only try to hurt them. And I had put it into her power to 
hurt me to the death. 

** I swear to you, Oldfield, that it was only after our 
interview that I realized the consequence of my folly. It 
was not till you uttered the words * prison, penal servitude,' 
that I saw the abyss of shame into which I had fallen. 
To be arrested — a policeman's coarse paw laid upon my 
wrist — perhaps to be handcuffed ! To be shut in a gaol, 
I, Daniel Lester ; to rub shoulders with burglars and cut- 
throats ; to be at the mercy of irresponsible hirelings, 
prison- warders as omnipotent as a termagant nurse in 
a neglected nursery. To be classed among felons, and to 
have no ground for complaint against the law that I had 
wilfully violated. 

** You talked of a light sentence — light ! Perhaps only 
a year; by which I inferred that it might possibly be 
several years. 

*< But do you suppose that I could live through a single 
year of such degradation — that I could awaken morning 
after morning to watch the dawn creep through my prison 
bars, to listen to the gaoler's footsteps, hungering for my 
pittance of coarse food, my breakfast of the prison cocoa 
and the prison loaf, and to sit on my hard bench through 
insupportable hours staring at the whitewashed wall and 
chewing the cud of folly? Think of the ghosts that 
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would haunt me in that dumb solitude : th^ wasted oppor- 
tunities, the mountain-tops that I might have scaled if I 
had put my weight into my work, the glorious possibilities 
fooled away. Figure to yourself that spectral procession 
passing and repassing upon the whitewashed wall ! 

** How long do you think I should survive my disgrace? 
Alas, I find that philosophy has no salve that can heal the 
hurt that honour feels. I have tripped through life gaily, 
Oldfield, as if it were an endless country dance ; I have 
made sport of solemn things ; but I find, when it comes 
to suffering obloquy, I have as keen a sense of shame as 
an Archbishop. 

** Assured, therefore, that for me prison discipline would 
be only a slow dying, and that I could never come out of 
those hell-gates alive, I have resolved to take a shorter 
cut out of a world whose joys have never palled, and 
which I leave with unutterable regret. When you receive 
this letter Daniel Lester will be only a name ; and I fling 
myself upon your benevolence to save that name from 
disgrace. The people at the Bank will hardly insist upon 
pursuing a shade, when they are told that their loss shall 
be made good, which it will be, I have no doubt, by Sir 
Malcolm Belford, whose wife is my cherished friend. I 
had the good luck to save her life, and I believe that she 
will save my name. She is one of the sweetest women I 
have known, and to her and her husband you can safely 
confide my piteous story, if you think fit. 

** No one can be angry with the dead. No one can be 
angry with nothing. Even the enemy who has snapped 
my life in twain will be appeased by my death, and will 
hardly desire to punish my unoffending wife by the publi- 
Q^tion of my crime. My crime ! A few thousands drawn 
from the coffers of Croesus ! It maddens me, even in 
this last solemn hour, to contemplate such meanness — 
such a sordid revenge. 

** I depend on you, Oldfield, for everything. My death 
will be euthanasia, the morphia sleep, rest after labour, a 
painless slumber ; and I am up to a trick that will baffle 
the average Coroner, more especially if you are present 
to carry off the situation with a light hand. You must 
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have my father-in-law as a witness, having seen me ^thin 
a few hours of the end. He will be able to relate my 
forebodings of this afternoon, when I told him that I had 
a weak heart, and had been warned by the doctors that I 
might drop off suddenly. I took care to impress this fact 
upon him in an easy, casual way ; and he will no doubt 
remember and relate our conversation. 

** I would not for the world that my poor Sally should 
ever know that I deserted her of my own free will ; still 
less would I have her learn the cause. The poor child 
has made me the god of her idolatry ; and when she has 
recovered from the inevitable shock of mv sudden death 
I would have her think of me with a gentle sorrow, as 
of one whose life was sunshine, and whose death was a 
moment. 

*' After all, my dear friend, if I have missed the highest) 
and fallen far short of all that I might have been, I have 
not forgotten to be happy. 

** Slight as my verses are, I do not think that they will 

lie neglected in the dust. The creatures of my fancy will 

live till the roses of many summers have blossomed upon 

my grave ; for the poet may not — 

* For ever dye, and ever buried bee, 
In baleful night where all things are forgot.' 

" Forgive me for the trouble I am imposing upon you, 

and think of me with that large indulgence which you 

have ever felt for the delinquents who have gone to you in 

their day of dread. Do not be too sorry for me, my kind 

friend, for, delightful as I have found life, I can let it slip 

as a snake casts his skin ; or I can say with one of the 

deepest thinkers among our poets — 

* Sleep 
Doth in my estimate of good appear 
A better state than waking ; death than sleep ; 
Feelingly sweet is stillness after storm, 
Though under cover of the wormy ground.' 

** Yours, with a dying man's grateful regard, 

** Daniel. 
**P.S. — I shall post this letter with my own hand, and 
I rely on your goodness to destroy it as soon as read." 
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The summer dawn was shining over London when 
Daniel stole out of his garden gate, and stood face to face 
with a sky of mysterious beauty, sunk in deep thought. 

** How beautiful I " he muttered. ** It is like a chapter 
of the Apocalypse." 

And then, with a touch of his old playfulness, looking 
at the group of chimneys behind Hammersmith Mall — 

** Even that forest of chimneys serves as a foil to that 
glorious heaven." 

The sky behind those gloomy columns was of the pale, 
translucent green of an aquamarine, while the vault of 
heaven was chequered with patches of crimson splendour, 
more intense, more dazzling than Daniel remembered ever 
to have seen on his homeward drive in the new-born day. 
And his return in the sunrise had been a very common 
experience. 

** Perhaps the beauty of it all strikes deeper because it 
is the last time," he thought. •* How would it seem to a 
man who was going to be hanged, to see such a sky above 
the walls of Newgate, and to know that in spite of it he 
was to die the horridest kind of death ? " 

He walked slowly along the Mall towards Chiswick, 
looking at the river and the sky and the opposite shore, 
and the gardens full of dewy flowers. 

''Such a beautiful world," he murmured again and 
again ; " such a beautiful world I " 

Modem dramatic art forbids soliloquy ; yet a man deeply 
moved will speak his thoughts aloud, as a woman will at 
sight of a mouse. 

He went as far as the post office, and, having posted his 
letter, strolled slowly back, bareheaded, luxuriating in 
the fresh morning breeze that fluttered about his forehead 
and hair like a caress ; and, having completed his bu;siness 
in this life, he crept slowly upstairs to his beloved book- 
room, listening for any sign of an awakening household, 
for the voice of his wife, perhaps, startled by the opening 
of the hall-door. 

There was no sound to interrupt the solemn ticking 
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of the old eight-day clock, '^Clarissa's dock," as he had 
fondly called it. 

He paused at the door of Sally's room. He wanted to 
go in and look at her in her sleep, to kiss her delicate 
brow, breathing his last blessing upon the woman who had 
given him her youth, and prettiness, and dowry, with such 
abounding love ; but he dared not run the risk of waking 
her. He went back to the book-room, extinguished the 
candles that he had left burning, and seated himself in 
front of the writing-table, which was piled with his favourite 
books, leaving only space enough for him to write. He 
took up one volume after another, turning the pages 
slowly, his poets, so exquisite without and within. He read 
a few lines here and there, dwelling on them with ineffable 
love. 

The last that he opened was a volume of Shelley — and 

his eyes clouded as they lingered on a passage in '* Julian 

and Maddalo " : — 

" We might be all 
We dream of, happy, hig-h, majesticaL 
Where is the love, beauty, and truth we seek, 
But in our minds ? And if we were not weak, 
Should we be less in deed than in desire?" 

The risen sun flooded his room with golden light. The 
sweet air blew in at his open Endows. 
" Good-bye, dear world," he whispered. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
<^WHO WOULD NOT SING FOR LYCIDAS'' 

HELEN and her husband were at Morton Abbey, their 
house in North Devon, between the moor and the 
sea, a house that had been built by Sir Malcolm^s grand- 
father at the beginning of the last century, on the site 
of an old monastic habitation — a sober, substantial, grey 
stone mansion, with ample space and a kind of massive 
luxury. 

The house stood on the side of a steep hill, and the 
sloping ground in front had been laid out in terrace walks 
with stone balustrades, terrace upon terrace, below which 
a vast lawn stretched to the edge of the cliff, while at the 
back walled flower and fruit gardens climbed towards the 
moor, and on each side a wood of Scotch firs and larches 
sheltered and beautified the domain. 

To Helen the place was a paradise, and the fact that 
the nearest neighbours were six miles from her gates had 
not yet appeared a drawback to felicity. 

*• Tm afraid it must be a little triste for you," Belford 
said. 

*' Triste! To be alone with you, as we were in Italy ! " 

**Ah, but we were travelling then, and you had new 
scenes to look at ; but here you have only the gardens, the 
sea, the moor ; the moor, the sea, the gardens." 

** I am utterly happy with you, Malcolm, and I should 
never be tired of the moor and the sea, even if I were 
a poor, lonely spinster with Roy and Shirra for my only 
friends." 
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He had given her a couple of white collies to make 
amends for her lost Chows — dogs of a far more demon- 
strative affection than Ching and Ling, but perhaps no 
more devoted au fond. 

Upon this tranquil solitude the news of Daniel's death 
fell like a thunderbolt. 

The morning post brought yesterday's evening papers 
to the Abbey. The tHe-^-Ute breakfast, which Belford and 
Helen took at the table in the wide Tudor window, open 
to the garden and the sea, was enlivened by news that 
brought the uttermost ends of the earth within their ken, 
and demanded attention for the life of remote peoples, the 
universal struggle for existence, the joys, sorrows, horrors, 
and crimes of that witches' cauldron, the world, as depicted 
in the modern newspaper. 

The witches' broth could hardly be brought to boiling 
point in the cauldron at this dead season of late summer, 
wherefore Daniel Lester's death came as a godsend to the 
gentlemen of the Press who write with ** distinction " about 
anything in creation, from a new theory of the Universe to 
the opening of a new restaurant. 

"DEATH OF DANIEL LESTER" 

Helen sat with wide-open eyes staring at the headline 
of an article which occupied a conspicuous place in the 
central page of an evening paper. 

^^ La gloire est le soleil des morts.^* Full measure af 
praise was given to the poet who had vanished from the 
haunts of men with such appalling suddenness. The story 
of his life was set in the brightest and pleasantest aspect. 
His childhood in a rural parsonage, his German education, 
from which had arisen an enthusiasm for the great lights 
of German literature ; his world-wandering as bear-leader, 
and the wide experience of men and manners which had 
given him a breadth of view rare among modem verse- 
makers. The praise given to the man was even warmer 
than the appreciation of the poet. The charm upon which 
the critic expatiated lay in the individuality, the colour and 
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force of a remarkable personality} breathing in every linei 
thrilling through every page of those stories in verse, 
where the fantastic and the remote were so ingeniously 
interwoven with the incidents and humours of modern life. 

*^ He had the art of breathing fire into the dull things of 
every day. He had the supreme gi£t of an imagination 
that magnifies all it touches, that can make a painter's 
model a goddess, and a comet in the Blues an Achilles, 
and which yet omits no modern detail, no touch that can 
vivify the world of to-day. We shall see him no more, 
that imposing figure and splendid head, the joyous out- 
look, the intense life, the delight in trifles that bore duller 
men. The clubs he frequented, the social circles he 
enlivened, will be the poorer for his death ; and there 
will go a mourning cry through London for Lycidas, 
* dead ere his prime, young Lycidas, and hath not left his 
peer.' His regular medical adviser ascribes the death to 
heart-failure, and it appears that this Colossus, who 
looked the image of exuberant health, suffered from a 
weak heart, but the suddenness of the catastrophe will 
necessitate a coroner's inquest. Profound sympathy will 
be felt in all quarters with his charming wife, who is 
crushed by a bereavement rendered more terrible by its 
unexpectedness. " 

Helen could not read the obituary article; the lines 
swam before her eyes. She could only point to the head- 
line, with a piteous appeal to her husband, who had come 
upon the same startling news in another paper. 

" It can't be true ! " she exclaimed. ** Oh, Malcolm, it 
can't be true ! Think how well he was, how happy, what 
a giant in strength, when we saw him. There must be a 
mistake — a false report — another man with the same name 
perhaps." 

*^ I'm afraid the account is too circumstantial for a false 
report, Helen. At his house at Chiswick ! And here is a 
detailed account of how his wife found him, reclining in 
his armchair, in an easy attitude, as if he had dropped 
asleep after a night at his desk. His pen lay on the 
s 
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carpet at his feet-^and the manuscript of a poem was 
scattered on his desk. It was seven o'clock when she 
found him there, and the doctor declared that he had been 
dead less than an hour. It seems to have been his habit 
to write late at night, but not often all night." 

Helen sat with streaming eyes, her senses benumbed 
vnth sorrow. That he should be dead, he, Daniel Lester, 
a creature so full of vigorous life, a spirit so joyous, in 
such a magnificent tabernacle of flesh. Her friend, the 
one strong, staunch friend, who had protected and 
cherished her before ever she met her Heaven-sent lover. 
The friend who had cared for her when she was the jetsam 
from a sea of trouble, helpless and forlorn, the child of a 
mother whose lukewarm affection was fraught with the 
poison of a shameful life, a mother from whom death was 
the only escape. What other man would have taken her 
existence under his beneficent care? A smaller soul 
would have thought itself heroic enough for dragging her 
out of the water. Her after-fate would have been of no 
consequence. It was only the wide sympathy, the rich 
imagination of a poet that would understand and pity as 
he had done, realizing the situation with a lightning 
glance, and never lessening his compassionate kindness. 

^' My dearest, it is natural you should be sorry," Belford 
said, gently, as she struggled with her tears. ^^ He was 
always your devoted friend." 

** He and his wife were my friends when I had no other. 
Oh, you do not know half my debt to them." 

<< Not yet, perhaps ; but some day you will confide all 
your secrets to me. You will tell me how that friendship 
began ; you will tell me all your joys and sorrows, all that 
I long to know. You will fiUU the blank pages that are my 
only trouble." 

" I have no joys to tell — and my sorrows— oh, they were 
sordid, wretched sorrows I You could never understand. 
Don't ask me to remember old, unhappy things* When I 
am with you, wrapped round with your love, so cherishedi 
in such beautiful surroundings, where nothing vulgar or 
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detestable ever comes, I look back and wonder if I am 
the same creature as that shabby, friendless girl who was 
so glad to be the dogs' governess. Don't ask me to talk 
of those old days, Malcolm. It hurts me to look back." 

" Let it be so, then," he said, gloomily, ** but I hate 
mysteries. And it is a bad state of affairs when a wife's 
early years are a mystery for her husband. " 

"You promised," she said, her voice broken with sobs, 
** you promised to be satisfied — to let the past be forgotten. 
Don't you remember that day at Loco ? " 

''Then I must keep my promise. But I hoped when 
we had been man and wife for a year there would be 
more perfect confidence, and you would find comfort in 
telling me the story of your girlish sorrows. You would 
be so sure of my sympathy, my indulgence for those you 
loved, even if they were not what the world calls good." 

'' Oh, I know, I know how kind you are," she said, 
struggling with her tears. 

And then her thoughts went back to Daniel, who had 
rescued her, who had found her a home and taught her 
how to educate herself, how to make herself worthy to be 
Malcolm Belford's wife, who had been so kind in great 
things and in small, who had given her her first pretty 
frock, her wedding clothes, who had cared for her as 
a father cares for a cherished daughter, and all with a 
joyous lightness that lessened the sense of obligation. 

Belford relented at the sight of her distress. He had 
chosen an unpropitious moment, when she was crushed by 
sudden grief, when it seemed cruel to talk of his own 
trouble, the trouble that every now and then came like 
a cloud across the sunshine of his married life, that un- 
happy sense of unfamiliarity with his wife's past, which 
warred against perfect trust. Again and again he told 
himself that he trusted her absolutely, that no hidden 
detail of her history could be of a nature to discredit her. 
The mother had been, perhaps, unworthy. He felt it was 
there he must look for the cause of her unwillingness to 
confide in him ; but in her young life there could be no 
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shadow of evil. Honour, purity, innocence, belonged to 
her as the perfume belongs to the rose. And now, seeing 
her sorrow, he could think only of how to comfort her. 

** What can we do, Helen? *' he asked. 

^* Will you let me go back to London, to be with Sally 
In her misery? She took me into her house after my 
mother's death. She was like a loving sister. I can't 
bear to think of her grief. I know how she worshipped 
him. Her heart will break.*' 

'^ Well, we will go to her. Whatever you can do shall 
be done." 

** But I don't want to take you away from the place you 
love, and from your yacht I can travel alone, with 
Dickenson." 

^'As if I would let you go without me. I have only 
loved the place since it has been our home. Of course 
I shall go with you. When do you want to go ? " 

'' I want to be with her as soon as possible — ^to-night at 
latest. I hope there is a train." 

'^ Yes, there is a train from Barnstaple. How sooa can 
you be ready ? " 

" In half an hour — sooner, if necessary." 

^'The carriage will not be ready under half an hour. 
We'll take the phaeton and our fastest pair. We shall 
have just time. Run away and arrange with Dickenson, 
while I go to the stables." 

** I must put on a black gown," she said. ** It would 
hurt her to see me in bright clothes." 

And then she stood on tiptoe and put her arms round 
his neck. 

'' How good you are to me, Malcolm," she said ; 
"always good." 

"You mean how hen-pecked," he said, smiling at her 
in the midst of his sorrow, for he too was grieved for 
Daniel. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
"AND AFTER THAT THE JUDGMENT'' 

THE inquest was over. Daniel was one of the spoilt 
children of the world, and even after death he was 
treated with tenderness. The gruesome inquiry was made 
as easy as possible. Mr. Dowden's statement that his son- 
in-law had suffered from heart-weakness was taken as 
a sufficient explanation of that sudden death. His weep- 
ing widow bore witness to his good spirits on the previous 
day, his enjoyment of the homeward drive, and how he had 
insisted on alighting and walking across Barnes Common. 

** I never remember him in a happier mood/' she said, 
sobbing, " never, never. He was in one of his exalted 
moods. He had been planning a new poem. He looked 
so young in the moonlight, standing bareheaded to look 
up at the stars." 

And then, remembering those ecstatic moments, she 
lapsed into hysteria, and had to be led out of the room by 
her father. 

The Coroner was sympathetic, and would not have her 
brought back. 

Mr. Dowden's evidence was conclusive. He described 
the pleasant family dinner, his son-in-law's light-hearted 
talk. Nothing in his conduct, either then or at any pre- 
vious time, indicated the probability of suicide. 

The local medical man, who had been summoned in 
frantic haste on the fatal morning, gave his evidence 
to the effect that death was due to heart failure, fatal 
syncope ; and in the face of this evidence the Coroner 

a6i 
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considered that the family might be spared the horror of 
a post-mortem. 

The verdict of a complacent jury, men who had known 
the deceased as a picturesque figure, and an ornament to 
the neighbourhood, was ''Death from natural causes." 

The doctor, being more anxious to spare the widow 
than to pry too searchingly into the cause of her bereave- 
ment, had not discovered those infinitesimal piqdres under 
the thick, crisply curling auburn hair, which would have 
given another aspect to that last sleep ; nor had anyone 
found the glass tube which Daniel flung out of the window 
with his last effort of fading consciousness, before his head 
sank against the padded chair, and the powerful arm 
dropped nerveless at his side. 

Mn Oldfield was present at the inquest, and in a subtle, 
imperceptible way influenced proceedings. He left the 
house quietly when all was over, leaving a letter for the 
heart-broken wife, shut in her darkened bed-chamber with 
Honoria, the spinster sister, who was full of tenderness ia 
this tragic hour. 

'' Dear Mrs. Lester, — I was your husband's intimate 
friend and legal adviser, whenever he wanted a solicitor's 
services, and I hope you will consult me in any difficult 
matter that may arise in the adjustment of your affairs. 

'' I hope also that you will take some comfort in the 
midst of your sorrow from the thought that your hus- 
band's death was peaceful and painless, and that in this 
sudden closing of a brilliant career he has escaped the evil 
to come, the evil of old age, and chronic disease, and 
change of fortune, dark clouds which so often shadow the 
later years of men and women whose youth has known 
only sunshine. 

** Remember always how much your affection contri- 
buted to the happiness of that short life, and how fully 
your goodness was appreciated by one who may some- 
times have seemed careless. 

** Ever faithfully yours, 

** Edmund Oldfield." 
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** And now for the enemy/' Mr. Oldfield said to himself, 
as he stepped into his neat little broughami and told his 
coachman to drive to Brook Street. 

He had papers to read during the journey, and had to 
put Daniel's fate out of his thoughts ; but he was pro- 
foundly moved by that tragedy and only knew noW| when 
the man was gone, how much he had valued him. 

It was three o'clock when he was ushered into Lady 
Beauminster's drawing-room, where the luxury of hot- 
house flowers, and low armchairs, and capacious sofas 
heaped with silken pillows, and exquisitely bound books, 
and Persian carpets, and S&vres porcelain, sickened him 
with a sense of intolerable disgust. Everywhere the in- 
dications of lavish expenditure, a profusion of wealth, a 
riot of wastefulness, where choice had been governed by 
rareness and expense rather than by artistic feeling. 

He had never been in the house before, though Lady 
Beaiuninster and he had very often met at race-meetings 
and at theatres, and at those enlightened evening parties 
where the people in Who*s Who meet and mingle with the 
people in Debreii. 

The rooms were empty, and be had time to pace the 
sumptuous distance, from the open windows on the balcony 
to the sanctuary at the end of the suite, that arbour of 
palms and golden lilies in which Daniel Lester used to 
clamour for sandwiches and tea. He paced the room 
three or four times before the door opened, and Nora 
Beauminster stood before him, dressed in black, pale to 
the lips. 

She looked at him dumbly for some moments, and he 
noted the purple shadows under her great dark eyes, and 
the strained look of brow and mouth. She motioned him 
to a chair, and sank into her own accustomed seat by the 
book-table, where he saw Daniel's last volume, clad in 
vellum and gold, shining out among the dull covers of her 
pious literature. 

'* You have come from the inquest," she said^ with dry 
lips that gave her voice a muffled sound. 
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" Yes. But how did you know ? " 

** I thought you would be there — in your official capadty 
—for the Bank." 

" I was there as Lester's friend — not for the Bank. You 
can hardly suppose that I consented to act against a man 
who was my friend ? " 

*' As their solicitor, I supposed you would have to act.** 

'* Solicitors are not servants. I refused to take any part 
in the prosecution." 

" That was very kind of you," she said, coldly. " But 
that would not have saved him. Some other solicitor 
would have acted, I conclude." 

"No doubt." 

She sat with hidden eyes, looking at the carpet> and with 
one hand wandering about her brow and lips, in a curious 
troubled way. And then she said, in the same toneless 
voice — 

" He has escaped the consequences of his crime. His 
death was providential, for the matter can be dropped now. 
I shall tell the Bank people to charge those cheques to my 
account" 

** It will be well to do so, if you want to spare a heart- 
broken woman." 

" You mean his wife ? Poor innocent soul ! I am sorry 
for her." 

" Your sorrow cannot heal a broken heart, Lady Beau- 
minster. It is a pity that compassion for her did not 
restrain you when you discovered Lester's defalcations." 

** I could not submit to be swindled by a man whom I 
had so often helped. I had lent him considerable sums at 
different periods. I had never refused any appeal of his. 
But these forgeries were too audacious, too utterly un- 
principled." 

'* Principle was not Daniel's strong point ; but benevo- 
lence was. If you had known how often he helped his less 
fortunate friends, and with what delicacy of feeling, you 
might have been more indulgent. His heart was larger 
even than his brain. I cannot trust myself to talk of him." 
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Oldfield concluded abruptly, starting up and walking to 
the end of the room. 

He came slowly back, but did not resume his seat. He 
stood facing Lady Beauminster, who stared into vacancy 
with haggard, tearless eyes, while her restless hands 
twisted and untwisted the fragile scrap of cambric and lace 
which she called a handkerchief. 

'^Was it the — the shock that killed him?" she asked, 
after a silence, without lifting her eyes to the stern face 
looking down at her. 

"No. He killed himself." 

" No, no, no," she cried. " I don't believe it He was 
too fond of life. He would live down anything. How 
dare you say that he killed himself?" 

" I would say it to no one in this world except you — 
and I charge you to keep the secret, and not to do your 
victim that final wrong which you would do him if you let 
the world know all the bitterness of his fate. His blood 
lies at your door, Lady Beauminster. You wanted to hurt 
him ; and you have hurt him to the death I Could he 
believe, or can I believe, that the paltry sums he abstracted 
were of any consequence to you — that you cared for the 
money — or that you resented the dishonesty ? You wanted 
to hurt him ; and you found this weapon to your hand ; 
and you used it." 

" How could I know that it would kill him?" she cried. 

" You ought to have known. If you had sympathy or 
heart you would have known. You knew that he was of 
the poetic temperament, sensitive, vain, accustomed to be 
admired and adored, the last man on earth to face the 
horror of penal servitude. You knew that his wife idolized 
him, and that, if he had been strong enough to take his 
punishment like a philosopher, the thought of her suffer- 
ing would have crushed him. In the last hours of his 
blighted life it was of her he thought, to save her the 
anguish of his disgrace. He fiung away the life he loved 
because you had made it impossible for him to live." 

"Why should I be the only one to suffer?" Nora said, 
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gloomily, as if rather to herself than to her visitor. ** He 
did me all the harm he could. He spoilt my scheme of life. 
He helped another woman to push herself into my place. 
I had good reason to hurt him. Why should I be the 
only one ? " 

''I have nothing more to say, except to remind you 
that you have to keep his secret." 

'* I shall never speak his name. I have done with the 
world he cared for. But if what you tell me is true — why 
was it not discovered at the inquest? " 

^* He was clever enough to prevent that. It is from his 
own hand that I have the secret. I wanted you to know 
the truth, because I don't think you deserve to escape the 
burden of remorse. I hope that burden will cleave to you 
as long as you live." 

And without one syllable of leave-taking Mr. Oldfield 
walked out of the room, and surprised the footman yawn- 
ing at his post in the hall. No belJL from above had 
announced his departure. 

Nora Beauminster sat immovable, like flesh and blood 
turned to stone. What had she done, she who had been try- 
ing to make amends for sin, to reconcile herself with God, to 
ward off judgment ? Was not this new sin worse than the 
first ; this savage vengeance upon her own familiar friend, 
the man who had trusted her as a man trusts his nearest 
kindred ? This mean revenge I Granted that his conduct 
had been indefensible, what would a good woman have 
done in such a case? She would have told him of her 
discovery ; she would have reproved him and pleaded with 
him ; she would have shown him the depth of degradation 
to which he had sunk when he contemplated and carried 
out his deliberate theft. She would have tried to awaken 
his sense of honour and honesty ; and she would have 
kept the secret of his wrong-doing, only insisting upon 
his promise to tread the straight path in future. That 
was what a good woman would have done. And how 
could her lavish charities, her church-building, her long 
prayers and early services, her fasting, and puritanical 
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renunciation of all accustomed pleasures, prevail against 
that cold-blooded cruelty ? How could these things turn 
the scale against the remorseless unkindness that had cost 
a man's life ? 

" And after that the judgment I '* 

She clasped her hands over her temples, where pulses 
were throbbing furiously. When would the blow fall? 
When would she sink down, helpless, speechless, nerve- 
less, vanquished ? A prisoner in the charge of doctors and 
nurses, a penal servitude worse than the prison clothes and 
the whitewashed cell to which she would have condemned 
Daniel Lester. 

The stroke might fall any moment. She was never safe. 
The haunting fear was always with her ; and the fear 
might bring the thing she feared. Her doctors had 
counselled her to avoid the fever of the fashionable world, 
but to cultivate cheerful society, the few whom she loved, 
and whose company would make for repose and happiness. 
Happiness I Happiness for her, with Daniel's agonized 
face haunting her? The countenance he had turned to 
her in his last mute appeal for mercy. Daniel, her own 
familiar friend! 

She wondered how the face looked in that last sleep ; 
wondered in which of the Chiswick rooms he was lying ; 
wondered how he had killed himself, so as to cheat the 
Coroner, and the newspapers and the public, hungry for 
sensation, and all the ravens and vultures that batten upon 
domestic tragedy. 

Then she rose in a sudden tumult, that incessant pulsa- 
tion in her brain growing stronger, and rang a bell, hold- 
ing her finger on the ivory knob till a servant appeared. 

** Send Estelle to me this instant," she said. 

The man had been reading an account of the Chiswick 
inquest in an evening paper. 

''She looks ghashly pale," he told Estelle, when that 
light-minded Parisienne came running downstairs at the 
summons of a peremptory call-bell. '' She's dreadfully 
cut up about Lester's death, and I don't wonder. He was 
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the ocit-flfid>out6st gcnttenMm that ever ooiiie nto tois 
houBtf where we've had lords and dukes in pfeaj^." 

Estelle a{>peared before her mistiess, die model sonbcette, 
with trim black gown, and smoodi shining Made hair, and 
a pair of unassuming diamond saUtatres in her rosy fittle 
ears. 

** I shall leave London immediatdy," said Lady Bean- 
minster, ** to-morrow, if possible, for Mont-Pore,** naming 
the dullest place she ooukl diink of. ** Fade my plainest 
black gowns and hats, notUng but black. I shall see no 
one there, I may possibly go to Egypt for the winter ; 
but that can be thought of after. ** 

"Yes, my lady." 

" Let ever3rthing be packed to-nig^t.** 

" Yes, my lady/* 



CHAPTER XXV 
"LIE STILL, SLEEP ON!' 

HELEN and Sally were together in the shadowy 
drawing-room at Chiswick, the room where they 
had been so. happy with Daniel, so absorbed by his con- 
versation, so entirely subjected to his influence that they 
seemed to have no life of their own, but only a borrowed 
life from the overflow of his superabundant vitality. How 
empty, how dead the room seemed to-day, as those two 
sorrowing women sat side by side on the reposeful sofa, 
touched with arrows of sunshine that glanced between 
the lowered blinds and the old-fashioned shutters I And 
be who had filled the house with life was lying in the 
room above, stark and terrible, shrouded in snowy linen, 
strewed with summer flowers. 

*' Sometimes I think it can't be true,*' Sally said, in her 
broken-hearted voice. *^l think that he will awaken 
suddenly out of a trance, and I shall hear his footsteps 
cross the room and come downstairs, his light, strong 
step. I do hear his step again and again ; and last night, 
when a carriage stopped in the Mall, I rushed downstairs 
and opened the door and ran to the gate, thinking it must 
be his hansom. I knew that he was lying there, Helen. 
I knew. And yet I thought I should see the lamps, like 
fiery eyes in the dark, and hear his kind voice bidding the 
cabman good-night, and see him coming towards me, with 
his light overcoat flying open — so handsome, so generous, 
so strong." 

She was sitting with her head on Helen's shoulder, and 
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with Helen's arm round her w£ust. Honoria had been 
with her until Helen came, and had been full of com- 
passionate kindness, persuading her to lie down in her 
darkened bedchamber, smoothing her pillows, and bring- 
ing her little cups of beef-tea, urging her to take nourish- 
ment of some kind, lest she should make herself ill. But 
with Honoria her sorrow had been a sorrow of streaming 
tears or agonizing sobs, speechless, frozen. Not to 
Honoria could she speak freely of her beloved dead, 
Helen had known him so much better. Helen had been 
bound to him by the most romantic bond, second only to 
the linking of lovers. He had saved her life; he had 
cared for her, and secured her happiness. 

<< No one knew him as well as you did, except me^** Sally 
said. 

** Perhaps no one had such reason to be grateful to him.'* 

^'Oh, he was always kind. It was his nature to be 
kind. He loved smiling faces, and to do kind things. 
Poor, wretched, broken-down literary people used to come 
here, with such doleful looks ; and he always sent them 
away smiling. He used to say that the fairy who gave 
the gift of sa3ring ^ No ' had come too late to his christen- 
ing. He could not refuse to help anyone who was poor 
and unhappy." 

Helen encouraged her to talk of her dead. In her 
overstrained condition there was infinite relief in ex- 
patiating upon all that was best in the departed. The 
full significance of death — the "for-ever" — had hardly 
been realized. She felt as if somehow, somewhere, he 
was conscious of her grief, could hear her words of love, 
her praise, her adoration, could hear and be glad, and 
would come back. 

Her father had been with her that morning, offering her 
all the delights of the Elms, her old room, with a sitting- 
room on the same floor, where she could be quite independ- 
ent of Honoria, and where she could have her own books 
and all the trifles she cared for, and Daniel's picture over 
the mantelpiece. She was to go home with him to- 
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morrow, directly after the funerali and she was to be his 
own girl, his own Chippy again, as in the old days before 
her marriage. 

** And I think you know you were always my favourite 
daughter," he said, tenderly, thinking that her sorrow 
iustified this confession. 

*^ What, leave this house, this dear home that he made? 
Oh, no, no, no, father! I couldn't leave his house. I 
must stay here till I die. I want to die where he died. 
And, oh, I hope it will be soon." 

^'My darling girl, this is so foolish. You must not 
stay here. You would fret yourself to death. You must 
come home and try to be happy, by-and-by, when — when 
time has been kind to you. Yes, dear. Dr. Time is the 
best physician for sorrowful people. He will find a cure 
for you, and you will be our own merry girl again. I want 
you at home. Chippy." 

*^ I must stay," she said. ^'I must stay to take care 
of his things — his books and etchings, and all the things 
he loved. What would he think of me if I were to leave 
them ? " 

Her eyes had a distracted look that frightened her 
father. Her lips trembled convulsively as she spoke. 
He made her sit down by his side, and put his arm round 
her, and tried to soothe her as if she had been a sorrow- 
ful child ; and then, in a graver tone, he told her how 
Daniel had talked to him in the garden at Clapham. 

^^ He had a foreboding, poor fellow," he said, ^'and he 
told me what I was to do if he were snatched away. He 
knew all about the heart trouble, and knew that he might 
die suddenly. And I promised to take you back to the 
house where you were born, and that you should be my 
dearest child again, as if you had never left me. His books 
and pictures and bric-&-brac were to be sold to pay bis 
debts. It was his wish." 

** He talked like that I Then he knew he was going to 
die ! " she cried, distractedly. 

'' No, no ; he only knew that there was something 
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wrong organically, and that he might die suddenly. But 
you remember how gay he was at dinner, how he talked.'* 

'' Yes, he was splendid. And we walked across Barnes 
Common hand in hand ; and he talked and talked. No, he 
could not think he was going to leave me. He could not 
have been so calm and happy if he had known." 

*^ Of course not. The foreboding was only a temporary 
feeling — one of his queer moods. But he talked sound 
common-sense about this house. Chippy. It would be 
madness for you to stay here.'' 

She shook her head, speechless with grief, recalling 
that last night when they had sauntered hand in hand 
under those stars, upon whose mystery he had ever loved 
to expatiate. Her father was wise enough to say no more 
about plans for the future. 

*^ Honoria shall stay with you," he said. ** You mustn't 
be alone here." 

''Oh, it makes no difference," she murmured. 

After that Helen had come with her husband, who had 
left her with Sally, promising to come back in the evening. 
She would be there all day, and she would return next 
morning and be with her friend till after the funeral ; and 
if it were possible to move her, they would take her to 
Devonshire with them on the following day. It would be 
so good for her to live between the sea and the moor, in 
absolute seclusion, where no jarring note from the outer 
world could strike the wounded heart. 

Sally was immovable. When the comfort of that quiet 
scene was urged upon her, when Helen pleaded that they 
might be as sisters together in a place where there would 
be nothing to remind her of her sorrow, she flashed upon 
her with an almost angry remonstrance. 

''I want to be reminded," she exclaimed. ''There is 
nothing left for me in life but to remember and think. If 
I could ever forget him I Oh, how horrible it would be I 
Thai would be the real parting. But that can never come 
to pass. He will always be with me ; his dear shade will 
be my companion. After all, it was his mind that lived — 
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his beautiful mind. And that will be with me always. 
No, no/' as Helen murmured an entreaty ; ^* you are very 
kind, and so is Sir Malcolm. You are both more than 
kind ; but I cannot leave his house, where everything I see 
or touch recalls him. " 

Helen had to submit. Belford comforted her with the 
assurance that consolation was a question of time. It 
would be ill-advised to try to prevail against the passionate 
grief that almost luxuriated in its excess. It was best, 
perhaps, that she should stay in the house where she had 
been so happy, best to let sorrow take its course. She was 
too gentle, too yielding a creature to die of grief. And 
Honoria, the sensible elder sister, was willing to remain in 
the house of mourning. Honoria was fond of instructive 
reading, and had narrowly missed being a Girton girl, 
only foregoing that privilege in deference to her father, 
who wanted her to order his dinners and deliver insulting 
messages to his cook. 

'^ I shall be able to employ myself," she told Helen, 
complacently. '* I am in the fourth volume of Gibbon, 
and I have to finish that book before Christmas. I belong 
to the Clapham Higher Culture Society, and Gibbon is 
our book this term. I expected him to be rather slow, 
but I find him simply delightful." 

Daniel's resting-place was to be in the quiet churchyard 
near Lady Beauminster's villa, in that exquisite bend of 
the river which he had so loved and praised. It was at 
Sally's urgent entreaty that her father had made a per- 
sonal application to the vicar, and had selected a spot that 
seemed marked out for a poet's grave. 

She remembered how, while mooning about the church- 
yard one day, Daniel had told her he should like to lie 
there under a great yew. 

*'When I am old and shrivelled, with a long white 
beard, like the Ancient Mariner. I mean to live till I am 
a hundred. Who could be satisfied with less than a cen- 
tury in this delicious world ? " 

T 
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He had then no foreboding of early death, nor any fear 
of " the burden of long liWng." 

The funeral was conducted with a sober pomp, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Dowden's idea of the respect due to his 
son-in-law. 

.Floral tributes from friends and admirers had rained 
upon the silent chamber at Chiswick, from the first 
announcement of the poet's death. Wreath and cross, 
and lyre and harp, masses of summer flowers were heaped 
on the funeral car, which made that last journey by road, 
starting from Chiswick in the faint saffron dawn, with 
four horses that were changed twice on the way. The 
mourners travelled by rail to the quiet little station, where 
carriages were waiting for them, a reputable assemblage of 
Dowdens and Plowdens, and a good many literary and 
artistic people who had loved Daniel. Sally, who insisted 
on following her beloved dead, had Helen and Honoria 
with her, to sustain and comfort her. But she bore her- 
self in those tragic hours with a quiet dignity that sur- 
prised those who had seen her half-demented grief. 
Deadly pale, but with tearless eyes, she stood beside the 
grave, and heard the clods strike on the coffin, the central 
figure amidst the throng of mourners gathered in the 
shadow of the old yew. 

** So many of Daniel's friends were there," she said to 
Helen, when they were at Chiswick again, in the house 
flooded with sunlight that had been shut out so long. ''I 
would not have broken down before them for worlds. 
Daniel so hated anything like a scene — anything common 
or unbeautiful.'- 



CHAPTER XXVI 
"THE DAYS THAT PASS^ 

SIR MALCOLM and Lady Belford stayed in London 
for a fortnight after the funeral, and Helen spent 
some part of eyery day with Sally, whose passionate 
sorrow had sobered into an abiding grief, which had for 
sole comfort her worship of the dead. To live in the 
house where he had lived, to wander about the rooms his 
vigorous life had filled with sound and movement, to gaze 
upon the things that had belonged to him, to adorn the 
unused desk with vases of fresh flowers— the flowers he 
had admired and written about — or to sit where he had 
sat, poring over a volume of his verses, her tears raining 
upon the page — this was all that remained to her of 
interest in life. 

Honoria could do the rest — the housekeeping, the 
common everyday cares. Honoria could receive and 
return visits of condolence. She had only to tell people 
that her sister was much too wretched to see anyone. 
Even the married sisters and the nephews and nieces were 
kept at bay ; the eager, too-much-alive people, who wanted 
to rouse her from the apathy of grief, even these, her own 
kindred, were to be excluded. 

Honoria promised not to abandon her when the time 
came for Helen to go back to Devonshire. 

**It will be dreadfully dreary," Honoria said, "but I 
shall be able to finish Gibbon. And it is the dull time at 
Clapham Park. Everyone we know will be at Folkestone 
or Eastbourne. Of course, I shall st^y with her till she 

27s 
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comes round to father's ideas, and consents to poor 
Daniel's things being sold. They would fetch a big price 
now, people say; but a year hence nobody would care 
about them. She will come round very soon, perhaps, if 
we let her have her own way, and she will consent to live 
at the Elms. I shall be very glad to have her there, if 
she doesn't interfere with the housekeeping. Servants 
won't put up with two mistresses, nowadays." 

The day came when Helen had to bid Sally a sorrowful 
adieu. 

** I should have been so much happier if I could have 
taken you home with me," she said, tenderly, '^but we 
shall not be parted long. Malcolm and I are coming back 
to Kensington early in November." 

** For the autumn season," said Sally. ** You will be 
giving luncheons and dinners. How you will miss ktml*^ 

Helen's life in the house by the sea was completely 
happy. It was a solitude of two for the most part, but 
every hour of the day was delightful. For indoor pleasures 
she had the library, containing a respectable collection of 
standard authors, to which Belford was adding almost 
daily ; and she had her piano, and the pleasure of cultivat- 
ing her voice under the happiest conditions, knowing that 
her husband loved to hear her sing, and had a keen 
appreciation of all that was best in music. And there 
was the joyous outdoor life in that lovely land, the life in 
which she was learning to share her husband's amuse- 
ments. He had given up hunting, for the quiet pottering 
and waiting about that dderly men enjoy would have been 
pain and grief tahim. Not to be able to ride hard was to 
bid farewell to hounds ; and since the bullet in his hip 
hard riding had been out of the question. But he could 
walk, and he could shoot, and Helen loved to walk with 
him for a morning's desultory shoot through his own 
woods. And finding that his wife was one with him in 
her love of the sea, he had bought a thirty-ton cutter, on 
which, when the weather was good enough, they spent 
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long days sailing by the romantic coast, east or west, 
sometimes by Bideford Bay, and Hartland Point, and 
Bude, past the great cliffs above Widemouth, to the stern 
headlands at Tintagel ; sometimes by Porlock and Bridge- 
water, or across to the Welsh coast. 

Pleasant as their days were, Belford was determined 
that his young wife should not have too much of the 
solitude d deux^ or the humdrum diversions of rural 
society : the tennis and croquet parties, the gymkanas and 
charity bazaars. So while she clung to this dear retreat 
among the hills, and dreaded the return to London, the 
concerts, and musical parties, at any one of which the man 
might reappear, whose mere existence was a terror to her, 
Belford, intent only on pleasing her, insisted upon shifting 
the scene to the pretty little house at Kensington Gore, 
the house that had been arranged expressly for Helen, 
where everything had been studied from a woman's point 
of view, and which was the antipodes of the stbne mansion 
on the moor, where the masculine mind had predominated 
in a severe and uncompromising solidity and absence of 
ornament. 

During the fortnight they had stayed at Kensington 
after Daniel's death Helen had spent the greater part of 
every day at Chiswick, and had not once visited the desert 
of West End London. Everybody was away, and at this 
dead season she had no fear of meeting Montero. That 
he should seek her had not occurred to her, as she did not 
know that he had recognised her. She was only troubled 
by the idea of a casual rencontre^ She carried her secret 
burden to the home that ought to have been so full of 
peaceful thoughts ; and the burden grew heavier as the 
days went by. 

Daniel was gone. There would be no one now to whom 
she could confide her trouble, no one to give her counsel. 
He had told her to keep her secret; not to hazard the 
revelation which might for ever wreck the life that was 
now so sweet, and with one stroke slay her husband's love. 
And now, face to face with this peril of meeting the man 
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who had once called her wife, fearing the worst from the 
coarse nature whose brutality she had experienced in days 
remembered with horror, she deeply regretted her weak- 
ness in asking another to make the confession that her 
own lips ought to have made, and in withholding which 
she had cheated the man who loved her. 

Looking back, now, in her miserable anxiety, to those 
days before her marriage, it seemed to her that it would 
have been almost easy to make her confession ; to fall 
upon her knees beside his chair, and hide her face upon 
his arm, clinging to him for shelter from her own shame, 
and then to have told him all, renouncing his love, giving 
him back his freedom, prepared to lose all that had made 
her life divine, content that he should take her in his arms, 
and hold her to his breast in one fond farewell embrace, 
and then leave her for ever. 

'^ He could not have been unkind to me if I had been 
frank and true," she told herself. ^'I should not have 
cheated him out of his love." 

That was the thought now. She had cheated him. But 
she too had been cheated. Only after her marriage, in 
that unforgotten moment at Loco, had she discovered 
Nora Beauminster's treachery, and that the promised 
revelation had never been made. 

But to tell him now would be to confess herself a cheat. 
He would remember the occasions on which she had 
shrunk from some casual allusion to the days of her girl- 
hood, and how she had suffered him to think that it was 
only because of some flaw in her relations with her mother 
that the story of the past was a source of pain. From first 
to last she had deceived him ; by her silence, by her speech. 
What could he think of her, if ever he came to know the 
shabby story, the degrading link between his wife and an 
underbred adventurer ? 

She had been happy in Devonshire, believing herself 
safe ; but from the hour of her return to London care 
took possession of her, the secret, gnawing care that can 
have no relief in the sympathy of a friend. As the days 
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went by she more acutely felt the loss of Daniel Lester, 
her first friend. For good or for evil she wanted his 
counsel ; she wanted the comfort of his light-hearted view 
of life. 

Her husband was not slow to discover the change in her 
mood. He saw her nervous and preoccupied, uninterested 
in the pleasures he planned for her, theatres, concerts, 
picture-galleries. About concerts especially she showed 
herself hard to please. She wanted to know the names of 
the performers. She preferred instrumental music, and 
rather hated ballad concerts. But on looking at the 
advertisements she saw the word ** vocalists," like a snake 
in the grass, half hidden in a programme of orchestral 
music, between Beethoven and Wagner, and her fear that 
even though his name were not in the programme he might 
appear unexpectedly in the place of another singer haunted 
her like a spectre in every concert-hall. It was an un- 
reasoning fear, which made her ignore the fact that it was 
hardly possible that he would distinguish her among the 
sea of faces in a crowded hall. 

The change in her spirits was so marked that her hus- 
band was troubled about her health, and insisted upon 
taking her to a fashionable doctor, the newest authority 
upon the maladies of people who think they are ill. He 
could find nothing amiss in Lady Belford, but, on being 
hard pressed, opined that her nerves were a little out of 
order, and that, all things being considered, and rather in 
deference to her husband's evident anxiety than to the 
necessities of the case, it might be well for her nol to 
winter in London. Her lungs were perfect, her heart 
also ; but a London winter is undoubtedly depressing, and 
a bright sky would be good against the slight nervous 
tendency. 

Belford drove straight to an agent in Pall Mall, and in>- 
quired about villas on the Riviera — at Cannes, for instance ; 
but Helen seemed so averse to the idea of Cannes, and 
pleaded so earnestly to be allowed to winter in her own 
bouse, that her husband was inclined to give way* 
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"Sir John did not actually order me to winter abroad," 
she said. " He was quite indefinite. He only said 'might' 
and * would ' and ' could/ just because he saw you were 
anxious, and found that he must advise something ex- 
pensive and troublesome. You know you love London, 
where all your old friends live, and the learned societies, 
and lectures, and theatres. We have looked forward to 
the winter in this dear house, which you have made so 
lovely. And when you are tired of town life we can go 
back to Devonshire." 

" Well, we will wait till after Christmas. January is 
early enough for Cannes. But if I see you looking pale 
and worried — nervous. Sir John calls it — I shall hurry off 
to the South at half a day's notice." 

After this Helen tried to forget Seiior Costello's exist- 
ence, comforting herself with the thought that he might 
not reappear in London until the following May, when 
singers return like swallows ; and Belford was reassured 
as to her health. That there could be any other reason 
than' bad health for her pale looks did not occur to him. 
She had given him love for love, and he believed that her 
happiness was unclouded as his own. The gap in years 
between them made no difference, unless it were to make 
her fonder, with the girl's upward-looking love, that can 
find romance and poetry in a middle-aged husband. 

She had almost ceased to live in dread of seeing Mon- 
tero's alias in a programme, when one dazzling October 
morning, on the sunlit breakfast table, amidst the delicate 
colour of Worcester china and the glitter of old silver, the 
front page of the Times showed her the hated name. 

Dion Costello, Dion Costello, repeated six times in the 
flaming advertisement of a popular concert. Dion Cos- 
tello, the famous Spanish tenor ; his first appearance at 
the Royal Victoria Concert Hall. Dion Costello would 
sing a Spanish cradle-song. Dion Costello would sing an 
English love-song, words by Daniel Lester. Dion Costello 
would sing a serenade, words by Alfred de Musset. 

Belford had seen the advertisement, and declared that 
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they must hear the new singer. Helen said she was 
rather tired of concerts. They had been to so many. 

" Only three or four. And you adore music. We must 
hear this new man. Tenors are rare birds." 

She was afraid to refuse, and her husband wrote to the 
agents by the next post. The tickets came with an 
apology for the seats, which were in a back row of the 
stalls, rather a long way from the platform ; and Helen 
thanked her lucky stars which placed her at a safe dis- 
tance from her enemy. She wore a black gown and none 
of her jewels. 

The voice and a certain originality of style, with an 
audacious eccentricity in dress and bearing, the low neck, 
the turn-down collar and large diamond stud, the long 
black hair and rolling eyes, created a furore. Dion Cos- 
tello, alias Charles Montero, had taken the town by storm. 

Whether it was the kind of success which would last 
was an open question. The training was perfect, but the 
school was not the highest, and there was an innate 
vulgarity which might disgust when the singer was known, 
and could no longer startle by fantastic effects. 

** A safe draw for the next three seasons," the impresario 
told his friends, over a magnum of champagne, in the 
masonic confidence of his private sitting-room. 

The musical critics in the morning papers reported a 
triumph. They had nothing but praise for the new tenor. 
There were tears in his voice. He sang the '^ Chanson 
de Fortunio " as an encore, and set all the women crying, 
without rhyme or reason. The heart-break was in the 
voice rather than in the verses. 

The critics on the weekly papers were more difficult. 
They found fault with the singer's method, and called 
his style the genre rasiaquotth^e^ and scoffed at foreign 
*' antics" that were apt to please the groundlings, but 
prophesied an immediate vogue for an artist who had 
colour and individuality. 

The name was in every programme ; and the most 
popular of the morning papers was first in the field with 
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an interview, in which Costello expatiated upon the life 
and education of a musical genius who had broken away 
from all the traditions of an exalted race, in order to 
roam the world, an artist and a Bohemian. No hint of 
cheap singing-lessons in shabby suburban streets, or of 
appearances at South London music-halls ! The career 
depicted was pure fantasy. He described himself as a 
student in Madrid, a wanderer in Andalusia ; and on being 
asked how he had acquired his mastery of the English 
language, he replied that his nurse was an Englishwoman 
and his private tutor an Oxford M.A. 

His name appeared in large letters outside the Albert 
Hall, and Helen had to pretend a headache to avoid being 
taken to a private box on the grand tier, where she might 
have been near enough to the platform to be recognised 
by him. But this was not the worst, for the new tenor 
would no doubt be ** taken up " by the music-lovers, and 
asked to sing at their parties ; or, in a dearth of big 
parties at this season, would be admitted into the vte 
intime^ invited to snug little luncheons, and dinners of 
eight; and if she remained in London it was hardly 
possible that she would escape meeting him. 

The dread of such an encounter killed her peace. 

Belford saw the change in the face he loved, and re- 
proached himself for not having taken her away from 
London immediately on the physician's suggestion. Had 
not that great man distinctly said that London was de- 
pressing? True that the weather had been unusually 
fine for the time of year, and Helen had appeared at 
many pleasant parties given by her husband's old friends, 
who all admired and petted her. There had been new 
plays at several theatres, with the thrilling excitement of 
first-night performances. Everything, in fact, had made 
for gaiety, and that cordial intercourse for which people 
can find time in the absence of great entertainments. 
Yet, for some occult reason, London had exercised a de- 
pressing influence upon Helen. 

'' I am going to take you to the South, ma mie^ whether 
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or no," he said one morning, after he had scrutinized the 
pale cheeks and sunken eyes. 

" Wm you, Malcolm ? WUl you, really ? " she ex- 
claimed, with a sudden flush of joy that startled him. 

* * Why, then you really want to leave London, in spite 
of what you told me the other day ! " he exclaimed. " My 
dear girl, why were you not more candid ? You know I 
only live to make you happy." 

The depth of love in his voice and manner overcame her, 
the strained nerves gave way, and she burst into tears, 
hysterical tears that scared him. 

He took her in his arms and held her against his heart. 

" My dearest lov6, what is there in our lives to distress 
you ? We were so happy last summer ; we were so happy 
a few weeks ago in Devonshire. But since we came here 
you have changed. Is there some hidden trouble ? If 
there is, for God's sake tell me. There can be no difficulty 
out of which I could not find a way. Have you been pes- 
tered by relations you would rather avoid ? Some im- 
pecunious connections, perhaps, who think you can afford 
to help them more generously than you consider right. If 
so, let us look into their claims. Can you suppose that I 
care about money where my dear girPs peace of mind is in 
question ? Is it that kind of trouble, Helen ? " 

'*No, no," she sobbed ; ** I have no relations, rich or 
poor. My mother and I were quite alone." 

** Quite alone ! You will never be alone again, Helen. 
You have troops of friends — all my old friends, who are 
enchanted with my young wife. You need never fear 
loneliness or lack of means or any of the cares that 
shadowed your girlhood." 

" I want nothing but your love," she said. " You are 
all the world to me. There is nothing else — nothing qlse 
that I care for." 

" Now that your great friend, Daniel, is gone," he said ; 
" but you were fond of Daniel," with a shade of jealousy. 

**How could I help being fond of him? He was so 
sympathetic — so kind. He was with my mother in her 
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last hours. If he had been my brother he could not have 
been kinder." 

** And in your secluded life how did you come to meet 
the Lesters and win their friendship? But I remember, 
that is another of your secrets." 

** I would rather not talk of those days. They are part 
of our unhappy lives — mine and my mother's." 

'' Well, we will leave London, and all depressing in- 
fluences. Cannes will be a new world for you. I remember 
you were at Beaulieu for a season with Lady Beauminster," 
he added ; *^ but this will be different in many ways." 

He supposed that Nora had taken her from London as 
part of her retinue. No word had ever been said as to 
the circumstances that had brought her in touch with that 
great lady. 

He went off to the agents in Pall Mall that afternoon, 
and made arrangements for the tenancy of the Villa Mi-Cdte 
from December to April. It was one of the smaller villas 
on the seaward side of the ascent to Californie and the 
Church of St. George. The agent described it as a para- 
dise ; and the photographs he showed Sir Malcolm did not 
belie him. There was a garden on the side of the hill, so 
placed as to command the lovely panorama of sea and 
islands, and the Esterel Mountains. The garden was 
spacious ; but the house was not too large or splendid for 
Belford's idea of fitness. He rejoiced in the anticipation of 
Helen's rapture in escaping from London fogs to the fairy- 
land of Provence. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
"CAN HE BE ANGRY?'' 

THE villa, with three or four servants, was ready for 
occupation. The Belfords would take butler and 
footmeui valet, housekeeper and lady's-maid, and the rest 
of their servants would be divided between the Abbey and 
Kensington, as cleaners and caretakers. Sir Malcolm 
arranged everything with a soldier-like precision, and 
within a week of Helen's hysterical tears they were in 
Paris, driving about the town and the Bois, Helen delighted 
with all she saw in her husband's company. 

Her previous experience of the Ville Lumibre had been 
one night at the H6tel Jules C^sar, in a bitter, biting 
January, in a shabby room at the top of the house, shared 
with her mother, who did nothing but bemoan herself over 
a stove that refused to do anything but smoke, and an 
empty purse that precluded the consoling carafon ot fine 
champagne. They had to get up before the wintry sunrise, 
and they ran to the great bleak station, through the snowy 
dawn, the hotel porter carrying their meagre luggage. 

On the journey back to England with Lady Beauminster 
there had been no break at Paris. A lU^salon had carried 
my lady, dogs, governess, and maids, by circular railway 
through to Calais, where a deck-cabin was reserved for 
their accommodation. 

But the luxury and comfort of this latter transit were 
somewhat discounted by the fact that Lady Beauminster 
read a French novel all the way, when she was not asleep, 
and only spoke to her young dependant when she wanted 
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Helen enjoyed society, and a London season or two had 
put ber thoroughly at easei and sufficiently in the move- 
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tnent to hold her own. At Cannes she was pronounced 
not only lovely but good style, her frocks and hats per- 
fection. She went everywhere, and her husband rejoiced 
in her social success ; but the days they both liked best 
were those upon which they kept themselves free for long 
drives to Antibes or to Grasse, and excursions still farther 
afield — to the Saut du Loup, or to ruined fortresses among 
the hills, eeries that had been built for strength and shelter 
in the fear of Saracen pirates — or for a run across to the 
islands in an open boat, and an idle afternoon amid odours 
of heath and rosemary. Those were Helen's happiest 
hours, for they brought her nearer to the man she loved, 
and seemed to carry her farther away from that other man 
whose memory was hateful. 

Belford offered to take her to Monte Carlo, to show her 
one of the most picturesque spots on the coast, and the 
Casino, and the cosmopolitan habitues of the tables. 

*' I have always hated it," he said, '' but it might amuse 
you to see the kind of life for once — the life that is a living 
death." 

She assured him that the idea of the gambling-rooms 
was hateful to her, and she infinitely preferred their drives 
about the country. 

^' I daresay you know Monaco and the coast along 
there? You may have driven there with Nora." 

** No ; Lady Beauminster never took me anywhere in 
her carriage. She liked driving alone, and I had to give 
the dogs their walk. I liked it much better ; they were 
fuch dear companions — so full of life." 

" And you have no wish to revive your memories of 
Beaulieu ? " 

'* No, no, no ! I like Cannes best, because I never saw 
the place till you brought me here. " 

They were taking tea t^te-h-t^te at Rumpelmeyer's, after 
a day on the island of Sainte-Marguerite. The afterglow 
lay like a royal mantle over the darkening sea, and flamed 
above the horizon in amber and red ; but the lamps were 
lit in the pretty tea-shop, where only a few of the tables 
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a chivalry which left him very little change out of a ten- 
pound note, and had so touched poor Perdita's sentimental 
soul that she wept at bidding him good-bye. 

Helen remembered the little scene after the table dthdte 
difeuneTy when the traveller started up, exclaiming that he 
was making it a near shave for his train, and when Perdita 
followed him to the hall and bade him a tearful farewell, 
declaring that she would never forget his generous kindness 
on the previous night. Helen had been near enough to 
the open door to hear the parting words, her mother's 
sobbing acknowledgments of those delightful drives, and 
his cheerily expressed hope that they might run across 
each other again. 

*' With a rover like me there's always a chance of meet- 
ing," he said ; *'but don't you worry about that tenner, and 
don't spoil those fine eyes with crying. I haven't done 
badly this out." 

And now this knight-errant was approaching her, with 
an admiring smirk. 

" I was afraid you'd forgotten me. Miss ; there, 

I never was much good at names, unless I'd got them in 
my order-book." 

''You are mistaken, sir!" Belford said, standing up. 
" Come, Helen 1 " 

She rose at his command, for in his disgust at the man 
his tone even to her was curt and almost stern. She 
gathered up her gloves confusedly, and gave the man time 
to persist. 

** Come now, miss, I'm sure you haven't forgotten me, 
Horatio Richards — Horry, as my friends call me. I stayed 
in the hotel with you and your ma at Monte Carlo, and me 
and your ma were very good friends. I hope she is flourish- 
ing, and as handsome as ever. She was an A-oner, and no 
mistake, when I had the pleasure of trotting her out a bit. 
There's very few of your professional beauties could hold 
a candle to her." 

^' Helen, do you know this person?" Belford asked, 
impatiently, 
u 
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'' My mother is dead," she faltered, answering the man, 
and then to her husband, ** I am quite ready, Malcolm." 

" I beg your pardon," said Mr. Richards. ** I am very 
sorry I touched a tender chord, very sorry to hear that 
attractive lady is no more. And I'm afraid you're just as 
shy as you were at the Versailles. There was no getting 
a word out of you in those days, no tempting you to join 
me and your ma at a cosy little dinner at the Parry or the 
Met, just to take the taste of the Versailles cognac out 
of our mouths with a bottle of fizz, which your poor ma 
loved." 

Belford heard this speech with a rigid countenance, and 
with eyes that looked as if their concentrated fury could 
turn the harmless commercial into stone. Then, without 
a word, he put his wife's hand under his arm, took her 
through the swing doors and down the steps, as it were in 
a whirlwind. She felt that she was being swept from the 
place by a strength not her own. 

"Helen, do you really know that unspeakable cad?" 
he asked, when they had turned the comer into the quiet 
street between the tea-shop and the club. "Was he 
telling the truth ? Were you and your mother in an hotel 
at Monte Carlo ? At Monte Carlo ? I thought she was 
poor ; that you and she were alone in the world ; living in 
some country village, and ekeing out narrow means — ^living 
in solitude." 

" We were living in solitude at Monte Carlo — utterly 
alone — we had not a friend in the world." 

" Oh, but you had this man, this grinning sweep, who 
asked you out to dinner — who admired your mother. How 
in Heaven's name did a penniless widow and her daughter 
come to be at Monte Carlo — the paradise of the rich and 
the disreputable ? " 

"My mother could not bear loneliness — she pined for 
society." 

" Society ! Mr. Richards 1 " 

" She had been very ill with bronchitis in the beginning 
of the winter, and the doctor said if she were a rich woman 
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he would order her to the South, and so, poor as we were, 
mother made a great effort." 

"And chose Monte Carlo. As if there were no other 
place. Why not Hy^res, St Raphael, Mentone ? " 

** It was my mother's choice." 

Her voice was broken, and he knew that she was 
crying, but he could not master his indignation. His 
heart throbbed and his brain burnt with an agony of rage. 
These were her mysteries ; this was the life she had hidden 
from him ; these were the past associations that it hurt her 
to remember. Well might they hurt her ! Monte Carlo, 
and the hospitalities of the man Richards ! A mother who 
was treated to dinners and champagne 1 She — his divine 
girl ; his archetypal innocence — his violet hiding her sweet- 
ness in the shelter of clustering leaves — had been reared 
in that foul hot-bed. She had mixed with people whose 
lightest breath is contagion ; she had known things that 
innocence should never know ! It was a ghastly revela- 
tion. It cut him to the quick. He heard her stifled sobs 
as she walked beside him in the cool darkness. He knew 
that she was suffering, and he could fling her no word of 
comfort. He could not even pity her. 

He remembered how blindly, how madly he had loved 
her, how unexacting he had been as to her past history. 
What history could she have, she — whose young beauty 
seemed to him as stainless and pure as the newly-opened 
lily? Where another man might have asked searching 
questions and insisted upon knowing the people among 
whom she had lived, he had never questioned her, until 
they sat in the sunshine at Loco, man and wife, the bond 
indissoluble, the disgrace, if disgrace were involved, in- 
effaceable. 

Instinctively he chose the darker and lonelier way for 
the homeward walk, and no other word was spoken till 
they were at home, when he took her arm in his strong 
grasp and led her into the room that he had made especi- 
ally hers, a morning-room opening into the prettiest part 
of tbe jrarden. 
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He turned on the electric light, and saw her face for 
the first time since his indignant scrutiny, while the man 
was talking to her at Rumpelmeyer's. She was deadly 
pale, and her eyelids were swollen with tears, her lips 
were trembling. 

^* Sit down/' he said, ** and let us talk calmly, if we can. 
Tears cannot help us." 

She sank into a chair, and took off her hat with shaking 
hands, the hat which he had insisted upon buying for her 
the morning before, in the Rue d'Antibes, just because her 
admiring glance had rested upon it as they passed the 
milliner's window. She dried her tears, and made a 
heroic effort to compose herself. Her palace of life had 
fallen round her in ruins. She was prepared to hear him 
say that he would have no more to do with her, now that 
he knew her miserable history, all told in that unlucky 
rencontre. The man's coarse speech was like the single bone 
from which Richard Owen could build up a mammoth. 
The anatomy of a disreputable life could be reconstructed 
from those casual allusions. The dinners ! The fizz ! 

He paced the room for some minutes, wrestling with the 
indignant feeling, the shame, the humiliation of this dis- 
covery. And then he sat down on the other side of the 
table by which she was sitting, the table on which some 
exquisitely bound volumes of Browning were l3dng, the 
books they had been looking at together last night, his 
latest present to her — Browning, his first of poets, who 
wrote of wedded love as no other man had ever written, 
with the fervour and passion that other bards give only to 
the unwedded and the lawless. 

He looked at her pale face, now tearless and rigid, the 
quiet of a supreme despair ; and his heart, the heart that 
loved her beyond and above all earthly things, was 
agonized by her distress. He stretched his hand to her 
across the table and her ice-cold hand met it, trembling. 

^' Helen, I have been a brute ; but that hian's insolence 
infuriated me — the execrable cad — ^to tal^ oiyourmoi^tT — 
you I Oh, my beloved girl, why have you treated me so 
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badly? Why were you not frank with me that day at 
Loco ? You knew how I loved you, how I could have for- 
given the sins of others, even though they had over- 
shadowed my girl. I had so idealized you — had placed you 
as high as Dante's Beatrice — above earth and its im- 
purities. But if you had trusted me, if you had told me 
all that your life had been, the contagion through which 
you had passed — pure and undefiled — if you had told me I 
could have borne it so much better than from the coarse 
lips of a stranger." 

** I could not, Malcolm. I was afraid. On the day you 
asked me to be your, wife — that blessed, wonderful day — I 
told Lady Beauminster that I would not marry you until you 
knew all that there was to be known about my past life." 

"Your past life — such a girll Your past! Good 
heavens, how hard that there should have been any dark 
thing to tell of so bright a creature ! " 

** I implored her to tell you the actual truth, and she 
promised to do so. I was to trust her, she said. I 
trusted her, and she told you " 

" Nothing, except that you had been reared in genteel 
poverty, and that you had proved the most honourable and 
conscientious of girls in all your dealings with her." 

" I thought she would have told you. There were things 
I could not bear to speak of, for I knew that they would 
disgust you. You, so refined, of such perfect taste in 
ever3rthing, never having lived among common people. I 
could not talk to you of my youth — dragged up, as people 
call it— anyhow, going from lodging to lodging— from 
school to school — always poorer and shabbier than other 
children I met with. I am not ashamed of the poverty ; 
but to be always in debt, always dunned by the landlady, 
and to hear rude, cru^l things said because the rent was 
not paid properly ; to think of Saturday as a day of 
horror ; to feel afraid of some fresh disgrace when the 
schoolmistress 4ooked at me coldly ! I had all that to 
bear. How could I sit in the sunlight at Loco and tell 
you such a story as that? " 
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" You might have been sure of my sympathy.'* 

** Oh, but it was not the worst. How could I tell you 
of my mother's wretched life— once so lovely — always 
handsomer than other women — living from hand to mouth, 
accepting invitations to dinners at restaurants, or to the 
theatre, from all kinds of casual acquaintances — ^from that 
man, who was only in the hotel a week, and who was like 
an old friend when he went away ? How could I talk of 
my mother, when the remembrance of these things sick- 
ened me, when I had only pity for her, loving pity, but not 
happy, trustful love such as other daughters have?" 

'^ And your father — what was he ? Had he no part in 
your life ? " 

" I never saw my father — to my knowledge. I never 
heard his name. From the time I came to understand 
what it means to be poor — ^and that was when I was a little 
child — my mother used to tell me all her difficulties, and I 
knew that she used to receive letters with money every now 
and then; and after one of those letters came we were 
almost rich, and she bought herself new clothes and some- 
times a pretty frock for me — and we had nice food, and the 
landlady was kind. But when I was ten years old my 
mother read something in a newspaper, and she was in a 
dreadful state of grief for the rest of the day — and at night, 
when she was calmer, she told me that I was a poor father- 
less waif, and that she had lost the only friend she had in 
the world. That is all I know of my father." 

"Poor child, poor child!" he murmured, sadly, press- 
ing the cold hand that he had been holding all the time. 

The shame of it all was a hard thing to swallow. It 
almost stifled him. He could scarcely speak. It was 
shameful ; but it was not her shame. She had grown up 
in virginal purity of heart and mind, with a soul as white 
as mountain snow, unstained by her foul environment. 
He had known her long enough now to know that she was 
pure. Only pearls and roses fell from those lovely lips. 
Never a toad I And did not this capacity to live among 
lepers and escape defilement denote a loftier nature than 
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that of the average bread-and-butter miss, within whose 
carefully-guarded life no evil had ever entered ; unless it 
were a contraband novel hidden under her pillow, and de- 
voured with the eagerness of sweet simplicity that hankers 
after forbidden mysteries ? Was not this power to resist 
evil influences the mark of an exquisite mind ; and was 
not his girl the more admirable for having passed un- 
scathed through that fiery furnace ? He went over to her 
and lifted her from her chair and held her to his heart. 

"Forgive me," he said, with exceeding gentleness. 
" To understand is to pardon. I have been dull of under- 
standing. I will never ask you to look back at that 
melancholy past. It is past now for ever, Helen, now 
that I know all." 

All! While the man who had been her husband still 
walked the earth, and might spring upon her path at any 
moment with hateful revelations. All ! When that dark 
experience which was infinitely worse than the things he 
had discovered to-night, the things that did not touch her 
individual self, might come to his knowledge and fill the 
cup of offence. Should she brave all and tell him now, 
when the confession would be at least spontaneous ? For 
a few moments she hesitated, half resolved, trembling 
upon his breast, her heart beating furiously in an agony 
of fear. And then her courage failed and she could only 
sob and murmur — 

** I love you — I love you more than life." 

"My dearest." 

He lifted her arms and put them round his neck. He 
rained kisses upon her pallid cheeks, till they crimsoned 
under the fire of his lips. 

" If you were Lamia instead of Helen, and I knew that 
you might turn into a serpent at sunrise, I should love 
you," he said, and then laughed aloud as they stood locked 
in each other's arms. "But you are no snake- woman, 
you are my true, dear wife, whose happy years are to 
make up for her sad girlhood. And now don't forget 
that we are to dine at the Villa Cremona, a three weeks' 
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invitation, and a grand affair. You must wear your tiara, 
and the gown you wore at Daniel's party.'' 

*' No, no, not that ; it's an unlucky gown." 

"Unlucky?" 

** Someone threw some water over it when I fainted." 

* * Fainted ! When did you faint ? " 

"Oh, it wasn't quite a faint. The room was stifling, 
and Daniel took me to the window, and someone brought 
a glass of water." 

" You never told me. I had no idea you had fainted." 

"You were at supper, and it wasn't worth speaking 
about. I was well again in a minute." 

" No, you were not, Helen. I remember now how 

silent you were on the drive home. I thought you were 

asleep, till I looked and saw your eyes wide open staring 

into the dark. Oh, Helen, let there be no more mysteries 

between usl Never again." 

« « « « « 

There was an aching head under a circlet of diamond 
stars at the Princess of Dodona's dinner-table, and the 
aching head belonged to the pretty person whom all the 
party-givers wanted. And while the musical evening that 
followed the dinner — the omnium gatherum after the sacred 
rites — ^was still young, Helen pleaded with her husband to 
take her home. 

"We can slip away quietly," she said, "before the 
violin solo begins. Nobody will see us." 

" Everybody will see you. People are craning their necks 
and sticking on their eye-glasses to look at you. We 
mustn't go till you have made your curtsey to the Princess. 
She is talking to the Italian Ambassador ; but I'll watch 
for a moment when she is disengaged, and then you can 
take leave. My poor Helen, do you feel as if it was a year 
since we crossed that strip of blue water in the sunset? " 

" It seems a long while ago." 

"Well, it shall never happen again. It was our first 
misunderstanding, and it must be our last. Now's your 
time for the Princess." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
"BACK TO MY DARKENING PATH AGAIN'' 

HELEN'S peace of mind was gone. She had no 
power of recovery from the shock of her husband's 
first anger. She knew now how terrible he could be in his 
wrath. She had seen his disgust and absolute horror at 
antecedents that Daniel had taken so lightly, with the true 
Bohemian temperament, in which the evils of to-day run 
like water-drops off the back of to-morrow. For Daniel, 
her mother's shame, her own premature knowledge of evil, 
had passed away like the idle wind. 

But for Malcolm Belford these things remained, irrevo- 
cable, ineffaceable, burnt into the fabric of life like the lines 
of the etcher's burin. She knew that, however kind, how- 
ever deeply in love with her he might be, the revelation of 
her tainted experiences would never be forgotten. He had 
been shocked, surprised, disgusted beyond measure. He 
looked upon the life she had led with her mother with 
absolute loathing. She had been his ideal girl — and what 
was she now ? A wife whose early associations he thought 
of with abhorrence, a creature stained and contaminated 
in the dawn of life. 

She had seen him in his wrath, and she knew that it 
was terrible. And now fear came upon her, a more deadly 
fear than her disquieting apprehensions in London ; for 
she could now more vividly foresee what effect the dis- 
covery of her relations with Charles Montero would have 
upon her husband. If the mere idea of disreputable sur- 
roundings had moved him to white-hot wrath, while be still 

397 
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believed her unaffected by those sarroundingSi what would 
be his feelings were he to know her the illegally wedded 
wife of a man no whit superior to the chance acquaintance 
of the Hdtel de Versailles ? 

In those rare hours of solitude when Belford was play- 
ing golfy or reading the papers at the Nautique, she sat in 
her pretty morning-room^ surrounded by all the small 
details that make the stun of content for a woman whose 
mind is at peace, and abandoned herself to despair. That 
casual meeting with the commercial traveller killed her 
last hope. How could she expect to escape an encounter 
with a successful singer, a man who would go everywhere 
and become known to everybody in that narrow world 
where she had to live, when this chance acquaintance of 
a week must needs start out of the unknown, and recog- 
nize, and mark her down, and tell the story of her mother's 
wretched life in a couple of sentences. 

Oh, that loathsome past, that unforgotten time of shame 
and misery, aching heart and aching head, shabby gar- 
ments and shabby lodgings, the squalid, the sordid, the 
horrible 1 To have survived it all, left it far behind, lifted 
herself above it, entered that lovely world of beautiful 
books and beautiful scenes, exquisite clothes and gracious 
surroundings — a world where nothing ugly or common 
ever came — the world of refinement and taste and wit and 
fine feeling ! To have won a lover and a husband who to 
her mind was incomparable, and to see herself in hourly 
peril of losing him for ever I 

She sat opposite the open window, the wide window 
which let in so vast a sweep of sea and sky, and the pine- 
clad islands, lying on the blue smoothness, basking in the 
afternoon sun, and the old church and grim tower on the 
western point, dark in the shadow of the Esterels. Her 
vacant gaze rested on that divine panorama, unconscious 
of its beauty. She was looking back, looking back at 
that fatal episode of her girlhood, her love for the un- 
worthy lover, who appealed ±o her emotional temperament 
by the irresistible charm of music. 
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Ignorant of the ways of the world, a child in simplicity^ 
she had accepted this foreign singing-man at his own 
valuation. It amused him to delude her with audacious 
fictions ' his birth, his education, the fortune he had made 
in Mexico — one day it was Brazil, but she did not notice 
the difference — and squandered in England. His expecta- 
tions from a wealthy grandfather ; the villa in Andalusia 
to which he would take her when the old hidalgo died. 

She was looking back, looking at the firelit room in the 
close of the short December day, the firelit hour that had 
seemed ineffably sweet, when she stood by the cottage 
piano while he sang to her, looking up at her with his 
passionate Southern eyes, enchanting her with his Southern 

voices " I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — ^who knows how? — 
To thy chamber window, sweet I " 

Or he would sing of Nelson's death, with a pathos that 
made her weep, as if Trafalgar had been fought yesterday, 
and all England was lamenting the lost hero. Pathos was 
his strong point. He had found the pathetic notes in his 
voice and cultivated them. He knew that for a singer to 
succeed he must make an audience laugh or make them 
cry ; and Nature had given him the gift of tears. He had 
scarcely sung the opening minor phrase of that familiar 
song when half the women in the music-hall were taking 
out their pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Had she been the child of decent people she would have 
been in the schoolroom learning French grammar, and 
being taught to murder Chopin ; and she was here alone 
with this young man in the shabby parlour, listening to 
his songs, believing his preposterous stories, admiring, 
loving him. 

That was the worst of it ! That was the unendurable 
degradation. She had loved him. She had looked into 
those impassioned eyes with a child's intoxicating sense of 
awakening love, the love of incipient womanhood that 
knows not what love is, or only knows its tremulous emo« 
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tions, its vague enchantment. Evening after evening he 
had been with her, training her voice and singing with her, 
weaving the spell of sweet sounds that drew her heart to 
him. Oh, could she ever hear those Mendelssohn duets 
that they had sung together till every note was burnt into 
her brain ; could she ever hear those melodious harmonies 
of tenor and contralto, without recalling the flickering 
lights and shadows, the trumpery pictures on the red wall- 
paper, that came and went with the light and the darkness, 
and his romantic pallor and luminous eyes, like golden stars 
in the firelight, while the landlady, a good-natured creature, 
who occasionally dropped in to play chaperon, sat nodding 
half asleep in her armchair ? 

Her instinctive modesty had kept her pure from his 
lightest caress, till one evening when he started up from 
the piano and flung his arms round her with an over- 
mastering force, and kissed her and swore she should be 
his wife. 

**Vm in luck just now, missy," he said, ''and I can 
afford better diggings, and I want you to be my little wife. 
I can't live without you," 

And then he had talked to her, dazed, bewildered, but 
loving him — there was the shame of it — for a long time, 
with a purpose that she had failed to understand, though 
she was her mother's daughter ; but now, with her later 
knowledge of his character, she knew that he was arguing 
that they might dispense with the marriage ceremony, and 
go straight to those superior lodgings on the Surrey side. 

But while he was talking, with his arms still holding her, 
and her head nestling on his shoulder, the landlady had 
come in, and then everything had to be settled to that 
worthy woman's satisfaction. 

** I've been asking missy to be my wife, Mrs. Bumay," 
he said. 

" Well; I think it's time you did, after you've been trying 
te turn her head with your fa-mi-sol-fas and doo-ets." 

She was quite placable, the good landlady, when she 
found that marriage was contemplated. She was sorry to 
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lose her '^ first-floor/' as she called Mr. Montero ; but he 
had outstayed the time for which he had engaged the 
rooms, and he was not in her debt. So she took things 
pleasantly, and went to the registrar's office with them, 
and saw the unromantic ceremony performed. She had 
asked why not banns and church? To which question 
Montero had replied that their different creeds would create 
difficulties, and a legal marriage was all that was wanted. 

On the dark hours of that wedded life Helen would not 
look back. The disenchantment, the revelation of a charac- 
ter which she had seen through the golden haze of a girl's 
imagination. Even music ceased to enchant her when 
the vulgar- minded profligate was revealed in every word 
the musician uttered ; the greed of gain, the insatiable 
vanity, the slipshod habits of the incorrigible idler, who 
only works for money, and thinks the fates unkind because 
he can't get all the money he wants without working. 

Upon the shuddering disgust of that brief union Helen 
dared not look back ; but more than once of late she had 
awakened, cold and shivering, from a hideous dream in 
which she had been once more in the poverty-stricken lodg- 
ings in a street off the London Road, to which they had 
sunk when Montero was *'down on his luck." 

Again, in confused visions, in the thick cloud of unreality, 
she had felt the heart-sickness of that fatal union, had 
shuddered at foul language and brutish habits, the reek of 
coarse tobacco and coarser food, the squalor and the dirt. 

Or sometimes waking from some happy dream, in that 
light morning-sleep when she could feel the glad warmth 
of the sun and the sweet air of the South blowing in 
through the open casement, there were moments in which 
she forgot that she was unhappy, forgot the secret fear 
that was for ever gnawing at her heart, only brief moments 
of oblivion before the trouble and the dread came back 
with a sense of abiding misery. 

Would it not be better to dare all, and to end all? 
Could any thunderbolt of doom be worse than this slow 
agony — these days and nights of sickening fear ? 
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More than once she had been on the point of confession. 
She had crossed the hall on her way to the room where 
Belford wrote his letters, resolved to kneel at his feet, and 
tell him all she had suffered. 

And then the memory of his indignant countenance, the 
scorn, the fury, and worse, the bitter grief, she had seen 
depicted there — the disappointment and chagrin — at the 
fall of his ideal — came back to her. Was she to fall 
lower, fall to the depth of degradation where his love 
could not follow her ? 

And after all, she argued with herself, the discovery she 
dreaded might not come. It was not inevitable. Even if 
she met Montero and he recognized her, he might have 
sense enough to let her pass unassailed. He was the 
wrong-doer. He had committed a felony by marrying 
her, an offence that he would hardly care to have made 
public now that he was successful and rich. All he had 
ever wanted was to be admired, to dress fine and live 
luxuriously, always to have a pocketful of loose coin for 
cabs and cigars, never to walk where it was possible to 
ride. 

Was it inevitable that they should meet, inevitable that 
he should persecute her? There were times when her 
courage rose and her spirits rallied, and she surprised her 
husband by a return of that light-hearted temperament 
which had been the outward sign of her happiness. Since 
that one stormy hour in their lives Belford had been more 
than ever kind to her, with a tenderness that had come of 
self-reproach. He knew that he had distressed and scared 
her, that he had been unmerciful in his indignant passion 
— cruel, unjust even — for he had punished her for her 
mother's disrepute, the shame and the sin that she could 
not help, the hateful atmosphere from which she had 
emerged, undefiled and sweet, as the choice flower from 
the foul hot-bed. He had seen the change in her after the 
storm-cloud ; and he blamed himself for her pallor and 
her shaken nerves. 

<* My darling, forgive me," he said, when he surprised 
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her in tears. '' For Heaven's sake forget that I was ever 
unkind, and never let me find you brooding upon the past.*' 

"No, no, it is not the past," she said. " I know you 
have forgiven me for having kept the secret of my wretched 
life. But if, some day, someone else who knows me should 
cross my path — and you should hear " 

" If I should hear another cad talk familiarly of your 
mother I should be better prepared to face the situation. 
We would not give the cad the chance of annoying us. I 
know all now, my dearest girl ; I know how much you had 
to suffer in those sad years, and I know how to protect 
you." 

The days wore on, with increasing gaieties, luncheons 
at the golf-club, tea-parties at Rumpelmeyer's, musical 
afternoons in picturesque villas, picnics on the islands, 
motor expeditions to Nice and Monte Carlo, dinners and 
dances at the Nautique Club, amateur theatricals, at 
which faded old plays that everyone knew by heart 
were applauded as if they were new from the brain of the 
dramatist. Lady Belford was in request at every enter- 
tainment, and refused more invitations in a fortnight than 
some women get in a season. She was still easily first 
among the pretty people. Other beauties there were, and 
some more brilliant, more commanding — women whose 
splendid colouring and flashing eyes startled the admiring 
crowd as if some rainbow-hued tropical bird had flown 
into the room ; but Helen's delicate beauty was a thing 
apart — so refined, so exquisite, so unconscious, with a 
touch of pathos in the depth of thoughtful eyes, the slight 
droop of lovely lips. People told each other that she was 
not happy. There was a history, no doubt. That serious, 
middle-aged soldier, with a slight limp and iron-grey hair, 
was not the man her heart would have chosen. She must 
have had other admirers, other offers. 

But, pray, where did she spring from ; in what unknown 
world was her girlhood spent? Some rural parson's 
daughter, perhaps, reared upon strawberries and cream. 
Nobody had ever heard of her, and such peerless beauty 
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must have been hidden in some out-of-the-way village or 
shabby spburb to escape notice* 

A little wonder there was, a few in^dious remarks from 
the champions of rival beauties ; but no one suggested 
vulgarity or low birth in a creature so divinely simple and 
refined ; never loud, or assuming, or overdressed ; a wife 
of whom a prince of the blood royal might have been 
proud. 

Christmas was a season of sunshine and blue sky, and 
the orange-blossoms in the gardens of the H6tel California 
filled the air with perfume as the congregation poured out 
of the beautiful white church, where hardly so much as 
one dowdy bonnet ever mars the splendour of the human 
flower-garden, where there is seldom a jarring note in the 
harmony of silken fabrics and delicate laces, sable and 
ermine, plume and jewel* 

Christmas came and went, and January was a month of 
delicious weather, like a cool June ; and in February the 
hillside was clad in the fairy gold of the mimosa, and the 
gardens were gay with peach-blossom and anemones, and 
the carnation-growers exposed their choice flowers to the 
sun. 

Helen recovered her spirits with the passing of time. It 
seemed a very long time since that evening at Rumpel- 
meyer's, last year. There was comfort in remembering 
that it was last year. She wondered if her husband iiad 
forgotten, or if his idea of her had been changed for ever, 
his too fond idea of her perfections, by his knowledge of 
her mother's life — a life so different, alas I from that of his 
mother, whose saintly nature and unselfish devotion to 
husband and children he had described to her in many a 
reminiscence of his boyhood. It had seemed so natural to 
him that the home life should be pure and beautiful. He 
had talked to her of the household charities, the caring for 
others, as a common attribute of all good women. He had 
loved to talk to her of his boyhood, and his cherished 
people* But she had noticed a certain restraint after that 
evening. He had checked himself sometimes when talking 
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of his home life, as if he feared to wound her by the 
contrast* 

February and the Battle of Flowers were thing's of the 
past. The gold of the mimosa had been blown away in 
a yellow rain, the purple of the Bougainvillea flushed the 
white villas, and every garden was a paradise of roses ; 
the green frogs were loquacious in all the ponds ; and 
lizards, green and grey, were darting, swift as light, on 
every sun-baked wall. 

Spring, the sumptuous springtime of Provence, was 
abroad in the land, and the beauty of earth and sky made 
Helen glad, in spite of those lurking fears, which had 
lessened with every day she lived. 

It was when she was beginning to forget that the blow 
fell. 

Celia Rostand, a girl of many accomplishments, and in 
music almost a genius, was giving a small party, a sotrde 
iniime^ where only the favoured few were bidden. She had 
taken a fancy to Lady Belford, had found out that she had 
a fine contralto voice, and knew that she could understand 
and appreciate good music. The reception was on the 
simplest lines, in the young lady's sitting-room on an 
upper floor in the most desired hotel — a spacious room with 
wide windows open to the starry night, a grand piano for 
a central point, and a tea-table in a corner, presided over 
by an elder sister, and a chaperon governess, German and 
dowdy. The few and fit were enough to make a little 
crowd in these close quarters, and the room was full at 
half-past ten when Helen and her husband entered. 

The young hostess flew to meet them, a fine dark face 
with sleek black hair, a classical simplicity in the small 
Greek head and the flowing white gown. 

**You are atrociously late, Helen," she said. "You 
ought to have heard the serenade from Don Giovanni. 
Hush 1 he is going to sing some trumpery English thing." 

Helen could not see the singer across the crowd. It was 
just as it had been at Chiswick — the crowded room, the 
lights, the open windows, and, oh, the heart-sickness, the 

X 
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horror, the certainty that it must be that one detested 
singer and no other. 

<' In the deep of the nig^ht, when the moon was dead, 
We wandered together, we wandered far ; 
In the wood no bird, in the sky no star. 
And life or death in the words we said." 

The music in the voice held the audience like a spell. 

** I would sell my soul to be able to sing like that I " a 
young Guardsman told his neighbour ; and women's eyes 
were shining with unshed tears when the song was finished. 

Standing dumb and still, amidst the buzz of talk, Helen 
waited for the thunderbolt. She did not swoon this time, 
nor was she on the point of swooning. She had rather an 
acuter consciousness of every sound in the air, the voices, 
the words, even the croaking of discontented frogs in the 
garden, yearning for rain. The blood in her veins felt 
like ice, and every vestige of colour faded from her cheeks 
and lips. Belford was too much occupied by the greetings 
of his acquaintances to see the change ; but Kathleen 
Rostand, moving about the room to bid people to her tea- 
table, came to the rescue. 

**Dear Lady Belford, how white you are looking! Is 
the room too warm? You must go on the balcony. It is 
qut^ safe, though we are up in the skies. But come and 
have some tea first." 

She took Helen to the table, and found a chair for her in 
that friendly corner, with affectionate concern, and gave 
her tea, and made much of her. 

" What did you think of his singing ? The voice is 
lovely, and that little break now and then, \iath a sugges- 
tion of tears. But I hate his mannerisms. The head flung 
back, the long black hair and bare throat I But he pleases 
people ; and that is the grand point. Celia raves about 
him ; but all her geese are — well, elephants. They are 
going to sing a duet," craning her neck to see across the 
crowd. 

It was the old Mendelssohn duet that master and pupil 
used to sing in the firelit parlour, when Helen thought 
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Montero a genius, and when her heart went out to him un- 
awares as their voices mixed. 

Celia Rostand's powerful contralto seemed the natural 
background to that exquisite tenor. The clear and delicate 
tones were defined like silver embroidery on dark velvet. 
On being entreated they sang a second duet, no longer 
in German, but with the lovely old Scotch words, "Oh, 
Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast ? " 

** May I stay here, or am I in your way ? " Helen asked. 

She felt safe in her corner by the amiable Fr^ulein, 
screened by a somewhat portly figure and the urns and 
coffee-pots required to supply a roomful of people. There 
were tall vases of Mar^chal Niel roses on the table that 
shadowed her. Miss Rostand and the Fraulein assured her 
that she was not in anybody's way. They were charmed 
to have her there, if people would only let her stop. 

Celia came towards them while she was speaking, 
bringing the singer with her. 

" I want to introduce Sefior Costello to you, Lady 
Belford. He saw you at a party last summer, and could 
not get near you." 

** It was at Chiswick, at my poor friend Lester's," said 
Costello. " I think you must have fainted while I was 
singing. The room was stifling." 

"And she will faint again if she is allowed to stay in 
this suffocating corner," said Celia, in her impetuous way. 
" Come on to the balcony, Helen ; I want to talk to you. 
Are you going to the picnic to-morrow ? Yes, of course I 
And to the concert at the Nautique ? I want you to lunch 
with me, and just one or two others. Seiior Costello will 
sing a few of his classical songs to us afterwards. He can 
sing after luncheon, or he can sing after dinner. Nothing 
matters to him." 

" I have the voice God gave me. Nothing will ever 
hurt that." 

" Isn't he magnificent?" exclaimed Celia, looking at him 
as if he were waxwork. "Such a voice — such a voice, 
so delicate, so ethereal — but with a world of power in 
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reserve. It is so sad he won't sing in opera. He would 
be a second de Reszke." 

** 1 would rather be first in your salon than second at 
Covent Garden." 

** Ah, that is your horrid vanity ! All musicians are like 
that. They would rather reign in Hell than serve in Heaven." 

** I hope you will let me call upon you some afternoon. 
Lady Belford," said Costello. ** I should like to talk of 
our poor friend Lester. I fancy you were intimate with 
him and his pretty wife." 

**1 am never at home in the afternoon/' Helen said, 
coldly. ''When we have no engagements my husband 
and I spend our days out of doors." 

'' I shall wait for impossible weather, when you could 
not go out." 

Helen turned her back upon him, and made her adieux 
to the Rostands and the friendly FrSulein. 

" What I Are you going away so absurdly early," cried 
Celia, '' after coming so shamefully late ? That's too bad 
of you! I want you to sit on the balcony with Seiior 
Costello and me, while he tells us his adventures in Brazil." 

''Or in Mexico, or in Bolivia, or in Patagonia," said 
Helen, with a curious smile. "No, I mustn't stop. I know 
Malcolm wants to be home early. He has a big book of 
travels in Tibet — the kind of book he loves." 

Belford heard his wife's voice, and escaped from the 
clutches of two magnificent matrons with opulent shoulders 
and triple necklaces, who had been dunning him for their 
philanthropic schemes. 

He shook hands with Celia Rostand, just glanced at the 
singer, wondering at the man's searching scrutiny, and 
took his wife away. " How queerly that singing-man 
looked at me I " he said, when they were in the corridor. 
" Did Miss Rostand introduce him to you ? " 

"Yes." 

** 1 wish she would keep her geniuses to herself. The 
man is a pretentious cad. It's a pity that Nature gave him 
such a voice." 



CHAPTER XXIX 
«AH, MISERABLE ME!" 

AFTER that night Helen's life was one long* waiting for 
x\, disaster. Her nights were sleepless, her days were 
protracted agony. The man's aspect had told her that he 
was dangerous. He, who ought to have tried to avoid a 
meeting with the woman he had injured, had announced 
his intention of calling upon her, with a cool impertinence 
that indicated his sense of power. She told the servants 
that she would be at home to no stranger ; and, as by this 
time they were familiar with the aspect of her ordinary 
visitors, she hoped that she would be denied to Costello. 
But what would one rebuff avail with a man of his 
temper? Sooner or later he would force an entrance, and 
her husband would see him, or hear of his visit. And 
then she would have to explain the unexplainable, or to 
surrender a life's happiness. 

The interval that seemed an eternity of pain was not 
long. Lying broad awake she saw the laggard dawn 
begin in cloud and gloom, heard the rush of rain against 
the shutters, and knew that the weather had changed, and 
that for the next three or four days, perhaps, all out-of- 
door pleasures would be impossible. 

Alas I how little she would have minded captivity in 
that charming house, with the husband she adored. To 
read with him, to sing to him, to make him talk of his 
boyhood, or of his life in India, the people he had known, 
the kindred he had loved and lost. To sit opposite him 
by the wood fire, playing at Darby and Joan. It had all 
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been so sweet. The darkest day had never been too long. 
The home-life had been all-sufficing. But now she sat in 
an agony of apprehension, with her ears strained to hear 
the first sound of the visitor's bell ; not knowing what 
hour the unmannered intruder might choose. 

She was relieved in some wise when her husband went 
to his club in the afternoon for a quiet rubber with some 
of his army friends. He would only be away for an hour 
or two, but there was a chance that Montero might come 
in his absence, and that she might be able to make terms 
with him. She felt a desperate courage, the courage of 
despair. Why should she fear him, he the sinner and she 
the sinned against? After 'all, he might not be inhuman. 
He might be a better man now that he was no longer 
down on his luck, as he called it. 

This was the first wet day since Miss Rostand's party. 
She felt sure that Montero would come to-day. He would 
be told that she was not at home ; but what would that 
avail ? It would have been better for her to have ordered 
her carriage and gone to spend the afternoon with Celia 
Rostand, who was her devoted friend ; and she would 
have done this but for the dread that she might find the 
man there rehearsing duets with that fascinating en- 
thusiast. 

Belford had been gone an hour when the electric bell 
rang, the length of the peal indicating an audacious 
visitor. She heard Montero's voice parleying with a foot- 
man, whose feeble intelligence made an inadequate stand 
against a resolute intruder. She had relied on the butler ; 
but he was taking his afternoon walk in the rain, and had 
left inexperienced youth to represent him. 

**Not at home? Nonsense! Lady Belford is not out 
in this weather. Announce Mr. Costello." 

The brilliant eyes, fur coat, and peremptory manner 
prevailed. The youth opened the morning-room door 
and stammered an inaudible name, stricken with the con- 
sciousness that he had disobeyed orders, and might get a 
sound rating from his chief. He was James, the stupider 
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of the two young men, chosen for inches and not for 
brains, and he might be relied upon to do the wrong 
thing. Thomas would have made a better stand. 

Helen rose to her feet as Costello came into the room. 

*• How dare you come here? " she exclaimed. " How 
dare you force your way into my husband's house? 
Haven't you done me harm enough already, in my miser- 
able youth, when I had no one to take care of me ? " 

^'Sit down, Nell, and take things quietly, like a nice, 
dear girl, as you used to be," Montero said, with affable 
self-assurance. ** Of course I know I didn't act on the 
square. I couldn't let you go. I was over head and ears 
in love with you. And I never thought that hell-cat of 
mine would have blown the gaff. I gave her the slip 
after she took to the bottle, when I found there was no 
curing her. She never would have troubled us if we 
hadn't run across her in the street, when she was just 
sober enough to reckernise me." 

''I thank God that she claimed you. Anything was 
better than to be tied to you for all my life." 

**Oh, come, Nell, that's not over civil of you. See 
how well I've done. I should have made a lady of you. 
I always knew my voice was a gold-mine, if I could once 
work it properly. You might as well sit down and talk 
comfortably. It looks unfriendly of you to stand there." 

** Why do you come here ? What do you want ? " 

"What do I want?" 

He drew nearer to her, put his hands upon her shoulders, 
and the eyes that had once a magnetic power looked into 
hers. 

«* What do I want? Don't frown, Nell. What should 
I want? I am not a blackmailer. I can earn plenty of 
money without that kind of thing. I want you I You are 
lovelier than you were when you were mine — sweeter,- 
more enchanting. I want you, Nell, and I must have 
you. I am a free man now. The hell-cat is dead, died 
in a police-cell ; put in drunk at night, taken out dead in 
the morning. I had to let you go three years ago. I was 
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a miserable beggar then, but I'm a gentleman now. You 
needn't be afraid of shabby lodgings and crusty landladies. 
The best hotel in the place ain't good enough for me. I 
want you, Nell. Come to Italy. That's the land for 
youth and beauty, and music and love. You can't care 
twopence for that grey-haired bloke you've married. You 
did it for a home, no doubt. Make a bolt of it with me, 
and you can slip through the Divorce Court — an undefended 
suit, don't you know, Nell — no fuss, soon over. And then 
you can be my wife out and out. No hell-cat to part us ! 
And you'll have a better time as Madame Costello than as 
Lady Belford. With my voice and your beauty we shall 
have the world at our feet." 

She had freed herself from his detaining hands before 
the torrent of eager words was spent, leaving him breath- 
less. 

** How dare you talk to me like that? Do you suppose 
anything on earth would ever induce me to go back to 
you ? Nothing I could say would make you understand 
how I love my husband, or how happy I am with him. 
We live in a world you have never entered — a world of 
pure thoughts and noble deeds. He has taught me how 
beautiful life can be. Go back to you I " she cried, dis- 
tractedly, her face deadly white, her eyes flaming. ** My 
God! Why, when that woman came, I was glad — glad 
of the shame and disgrace that set me free." 

** You bumptious hussy ! Why, you used to dote upon 
me when I was making that voice of yours, that would 
never have been worth a cent without my training. And 
now you make believe you hated me." 

'^ I did, I did ! " she cried, passionately. ** I hated you 
ymth all my soul — after I was your wife. " 

'^You ungrateful cat! I made a sultana of you. 
Nothing was too good for you, while I had a quid left. 
But you couldn't expect any man — a born artist, with the 
certainty that there wasn't a tenor singer in London that 
could come near him — to stand the cheek of the swine at 
the halls ; ignorant bounders, with not as much ear as 
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will tell them when their leading soprano is squalling 
sharp enough to split the roof, or as flat as a laundress's 
iron. Look here, Nell. You're twice as handsome as 
you were when I used to make love to you in Mother 
Burnay's parlour. You're no end of handsome when 
your eyes blaze like that. And I don't mean to give you 
up. I've a great career before me ; and I want an attrac- 
tive wife to back me in society. I want you, my girl, and 
I won't let you go. What's to part us ? Not your grey- 
haired old soldier. It's all bosh about your caring for 
him. I was your first lover ; and a woman never forgets 
her first lover. Come now, you know you were over head 
and ears in love with me." 

" It was your voice I loved — not you I You made me 
hate you, after I knew what you were." 

She clasped her hands over her eyes with a shudder — 
recalling the disenchantment, the revelations, the slavery 
that had seemed so long. 

''Skittles! Why, I've had women simply mad about 
me. I could show you bundles of their letters ; letters on 
paper as thick as cardboard, monograms, even coronets ; 
but they all sing the same tune as the shopgirls who used 
to write on pink cards with a flower in the corner, when I 
was singing at the halls. I might marry a millionaire's 
widow to-morrow, if I didn't mind her being past mark of 
mouth, and fat and plain. I'm not like you. I wouldn't 
sell myself for a house in Belgrave Square and a thousand- 
ton yacht. Come, Nell, be reasonable." 

She stood before him, with her face hidden, shivering 
with terror and disgust, hating him as she had never hated 
anything upon this earth, fearing him, helpless as a scared 
bird, when she heard the hall door open, and knew that 
her husband was at hand. He would be face to face with 
them in the next minute, for his first act on coming home 
was always to seek her. 

Montero was too excited to hear the approaching foot- 
steps, or to care if he heard. He pushed away the heavy 
armchair that had made a barrier between them, sprang 
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to Helen's side, and threw one arm round her waist, 
while with his free hand he pulled her hands away from 
her face, and forced his hateful kisses upon her lips. 

Horror and disgust gave her an unnatural strength, and 
she flung him off, and stood clear of him, with one hand 
clinging to the back of the chair that had been her rampart, 
before the door opened and Belford came into the room. 

Her white face gave the alarm, and he hurried to her 
side. He saw that she was trembling. Montero looked 
at him doubtfully, and then, with a certain jauntiness, took 
up his hat from a side-table, and seemed for the moment 
intent on scrutinizing the spotless doeskin gloves he had 
flung into the crown. 

** I did not know you had a visitor," Belford said, with- 
out taking his eyes from his wife's face. 

Her lips moved as if to answer him, but no sound came. 

*'Mr. Costello, I think ; the singer we heard the other 
night," he said, looking at Montero, with not too civil an 
air ; and then, taking fire at something in the man's face, 
a shade of insolence in the smile, a furtive glance at Helen, 
the strong man lost control over himself, and turned 
angrily upon his wife. 

** Is this another chance acquaintance of Monte Carlo ; 
another of your mother's friends ? " he asked. 

'More like her mother's enemy. Mrs. Montrose was 
no friend of mine," Montero answered, flushing at Belford's 
contemptuous tone. 

Helen's knees were giving way when she sank into the 
chair against which she had been leaning. She sat there, 
speechless, with wild eyes that followed every change in 
her husband's face, fixed on him and him only, scarcely 
conscious of the other man's presence, the other man who 
brought shame upon her helpless girlhood, and who had 
come there to ruin her life, with the last, worst ruin. 

** You knew my wife — some time ago? " 

**Yes, we were very intimate friends — some time ago, 
as you say — but I don't think either of us has forgotten 
the other." 
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"My wife's girlhood was very unhappy, through no 
fault of her own ; and it is her desire to forget everything 
connected with the past." 

''Ah! but, you see, there are some things it ain't so 
easy to forget." 

** The best way is to scrupulously avoid all old associa- 
tions. You have been very successful in your profession 
of late, I believe, Mr. Costello ? " 

"Yes, I may say I have not many rivals in my particular 
line." 

" And no doubt you have a large circle of friends ? " 

** A good deal bigger than I want." 

" Then will you be kind enough to take my wife out of 
the list, and never enter any house in which she and I 
happen to be living? " 

" Really now, that's a large order." 

"You will be so good as to consider her an absolute 
stranger." 

Montero smiled, and then in an exquisite so^^ voce he 
murmured a snatch of an old song — 

" Strangers yet I 
After touch of wedded hands. 
Why thus joined ? Why ever met, 
If they must be strangers yet? " 

The smile had become more insolent, the glances at 
Helen were bolder. The arrogance of the cabotin^ intoxi- 
cated by success, was asserting itself. 

" You are slow to take a hint, Mr. Costello, even when 
it is a broad one. I must ask you to leave my house." 

Sir Malcolm was going towards the electric bell when 
Montero stopped him. 

"Don't ring," he said. "You'd be sorry for the 
flunkeys to hear what I've got to say. You talk very big 
about that young lady. It's my wife this and my wife 
t'other. I suppose she hasn't told you that she was once 
my wife ; or at least we both thought so. It was a good 
enough marriage, in its way, before the registrar ; and, as 
far as I knew, I was free to marry her. But, unfortun- 
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ately, a previous lady was not so dead as she ought to 
have been, considering her attachinent to the brandy 
bottle ; and when she ran against us one day in the street 
and treated poor Nell to a lecture on her rights and her 
wrongs Nell gave in, like a baby, and left me without one 
hour's warning, bag and baggage. Precious little of that, 
poor lass ! It wasn't my fault that we parted. Td have 
stuck to her through thick and thin ; and the hell-cat came 
to a bad end before the year was out, so that all could 
have been on the square if Nell had been true to me." 

Belford did not interrupt him by a word, not by an 
ejaculation, not by a breath. He stood motionless, watch- 
ing Helen while the man talked. His face was almost as 
white as her own ; but it was a different whiteness, man- 
hood's deadlier pallor, ghastly, with an appalling grey- 
ness. His contracted brows expressed a mental agony 
beyond words. 

It was some moments before he spoke, long enough for 
Montero to throw himself into a chair, and take up a 
paper-knife from the table by his side, with an absent- 
minded air, like a visitor on easy terms with himself and 
his host. 

Belford never looked at him. His eyes never left that 
hapless figure, half swooning in the high-backed arm- 
chair, the white face, the fainting attitude, one arm hang- 
ing loosely at her side, her head leaning against the top 
of the chair. 

"This must be true," he said, "since you do not deny it." 

"Yes, it is mostly true." 

The voice was little more than a whisper, and the words 
came slowly. 

" Now, sir, you have shot your bolt, and you can go," 
Belford said, turning to Montero with an aspect which 
had a paralyzing effect upon the reserved force of con- 
scious genius. 

The soldier, the man who had been the master and the 
conqueror of men, who had dealt out life and death, was 
more terrible in hi^ dumb wrath than Montero had believed 
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that mortal man could be. He shrank and shrivelled 
before that majestic anger as he would have done before a 
famished lion. 

" You have shot your bolt," Belford repeated. "If Lady 
Belford has anything to say to you she will choose her own 
time and means ; but if you wish to escape a rough exit I 
advise you never to enter any house where I am master. 
And now march, at the double." 

He opened the door, and Montero went without a word, 
followed by Belford, who let him open the hall door for 
himself, which he did with difficulty, his hand being some- 
what tremulous. Belford stood and watched him go out, 
taking with him into the night all that had made a strong 
man's life divine, the light of an ineffable love, now 
darkened for ever. 

He went back to the morning-room, where th^ scent of 
safrano roses and lilies of the valley almost sickened him 
in the changed atmosphere of his life. Helen had not 
moved, but the heavy eyelids had fallen over the agonized 
eyes. He might have thought her sleeping, but for the 
faint start and shiver of her frame as he approached her. 

*' You needn't be afraid. I am not going to kill you," 
he said, grimly. 

"It is worse than death to have lost your love," she 
said, in a broken voice. 

Her attitude, the colourless face, the white gown, re- 
minded him of a broken lily. A lily ! Emblem of purity, 
of virginal girlhood, sweet and saintly! He had thought of 
her as a lily — had called her so sometimes in the fatuity 
of love. His lily ! A music-hall singer's cast-off wife, 
second-hand sweetness and beauty; a base imposture, 
her mother's daughter, steeped in disreputable knowledge 
from her babyhood, experienced in all the tricks and lies of 
social outcasts. And he had asked no questions. He 
had trusted her with his life and his honour, made her the 
guiding star of his destiny, with a blind belief in her worth. 

He paced the room in this dumb brooding mood, recall- 
ing all the joys of his wedded life — her sweetness, her 
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seeming purity, sensitive as those delicate leaves that 
tremble at the faintest touch, freshness and innocence 
without parallel among women, as he had thought. God, 
what a deception I He remembered how he had taken her 
to his heart of hearts, knowing absolutely nothing of her 
antecedents, or the race from which she had sprung, what 
virtues, what vices, she might have inherited, what tainted 
blood might run in those blue veins that made such fan- 
tastic tracery on the whiteness of her slender wrist. He 
had submitted to remsun in ignorance of every detail in 
her girlish life; though it had seemed hard to him that she 
should keep all old memories locked in her heart, after she 
had been his idolized wife for more than a year. 

And then with that chance meeting at Rumpelmeyer's 
had come the first cloud, and it was a black one. Her 
silence, her shrinking from any question about the past 
were easily understood after that meeting, which had told 
so much in so few words, like an impressionist sketch of a 
disreputable life. 

But now — now — he knew the reason of her obstinate 
silence, her horror of all questioning. This was the mys- 
tery — a low amour, marriage, whatever they chose to call 
it. What did the name matter when he had seen the man ? 
Sanctified by the Church, \^thout a flaw in its legal 
aspect, the bond would have seemed just as revolting. 
The man was the disgrace. In the morning of life, 
scarcely emerged from childhood, she had given herself to 
a vulgar sensualist, enamoured of a handsome face, be- 
witched by an exquisite voice. 

The silence had lasted long, while he walked the length 
of the room, backwards and forwards, like a beast in a 
cage ; and then a voice, feeble and tremulous, came from 
the fragile figure half hiddea in the spacious chair, snow 
white against the crimson cushions. 

"You will never forgive me, Malcolm." 

** I shall never forgive myself for being so easily duped. 
Forgive you, forgive you for having fooled me I Why 
if I had met a woman of the streets and taken her for an 
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angfel, I could not have been more basely deceived. Oh, 
my lily, my fawn, my dryad, my Undine, my nymph 
of the woods or the waters, the dreams that I dreamed 
of you ! Why, on my knees alone at midnight I prayed 
God to give you to me, to grant me this prayer of a life- 
time, this one tremendous desire that focused all the wishes 
of my life, and to let me win you. You — ^you — the leav- 
ings of that vulgar profligate ! Handsome, you thought 
him ! Young, and with a voice that lured you to his arms ! 
Your Romeo, your Faust, your Almaviva ! Oh, a prince 
of seducers, with sensualist writ large on his heavy eye- 
lids and thick lips." 

" I did not mean to deceive you, Malcolm. You must 
remember when you asked me to be your wife I told you 
that I must have time to think. I never meant to marry 
you, unless you could forgive that hateful past. I went 
straight to Lady Beauminster, and begged her to tell you 
the truth about me, to keep nothing back, and she promised. 
I was prepared for the worst. I thought that you would 
come to me and say that all was over ; and I should have 
bowed my head under the blow. But when the days went 
by, and you were so kind and dear, I thought you under- 
stood how I had been deluded by that man, in my ignorance 
of life, and that you had forgiven me for that old misery. 
It was only when I was your wife, sitting in the wood at 
Loco, that I knew Lady Beauminster had broken her pro- 
mise, and that you had not been told of my first marriage." 

Yes, there was the deceiver. The memory of his wed- 
ding-day flashed upon him as he paced the room. He 
recalled the scene in the drawing-room, and Nora's frantic 
efforts to tell that which would not be told, the few in- 
telligible words at the beginning, " I want to tell you 
something," and then the horrible speech without meaning, 
the nonsense words, more appalling than any language 
within the realm of sense. 

Yes, he remembered, and he understood. This was the 
fury's revenge. She had hoarded the secret of Helen's 
disgrace, meaning to tell him when the marriage vow was 
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spoken and the seal set upon his misery. A crowd of 
trivial circumstances, of casual words, came back upon 
him, auguries unmarked by the lover, conscious only of one 
woman in all creation. 

Nora had been jealous. Nora had wanted to rekindle 
the old fire; Nora, who had flung him off at the first 
chance of wealth and social position. 

It was all alike revolting: Nora's treachery and this 
girl's hateful adventure, an adventure that made her loathly 
in his sight, as if he had found some syren of the seas or 
some treacherous Lurlei of the rocks, instead of a lovely 
and innocent girl. Her innocence, her freshness, her child- 
like simplicity ! Those were the attractions he had wor- 
shipped ; and how much of childlike simplicity could be 
left in a girl who had been this cdboiirCs wife ? 

'* How long did it last, your sham marriage ?" he asked, 
savagely, stopping short in his march. " Come, you have 
nothing to hide now! The bookmaker gave me your 
mother's history, and the singer has given me yours. No 
need of reticence now I How long did you enjoy idyllic 
bliss with your dark Adonis ? You were both young. He 
was your first lover. His were the first kisses — love's im- 
passioned kisses — on your lips. Great God, when I first 
kissed you, on lips that I believed immaculate ! And they 
were stale after such kisses as his ; kissed to satiety by 
such a man ! But to you he was adorable. He was young, 
and he loved you, and you were happy with him." 

** Never, never happy with him, after he was my hus- 
band," she said. '^ Oh, how can you understand, how can 
I hope for your pity ? You have never known what it is 
to feel life one long burning shame. You had your am- 
bition, your career ; you ^ere a master of men. How 
can you understand what women and girls suffer who are 
left alone in the world ? My mother went to Mentone at 
the beginning of the winter to nurse a dying friend. I was 
alone, in a dull lodging, in the care of the landlady. I had no 
one but her to speak to ; no other friend. I had not money 
enough to get books from a circulating library, and my few 
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poor books had been read again and again. I had no 
companion but an old piano, and in the long winter even- 
ings my only amusement was to practise. I had no new 
music, only the old songs and pieces that I knew by heart." 

" You had your dark-eyed lover." 

'' He was living on the floor above mine. I had been 
alone more than a month when he told the landlady that 
he had heard me singing, and he would give me lessons, 
if I liked, without payment. I daresay she told him how 
poor I was. He called upon me the next day and praised 
my voice, oh, much more than it deserved, and said I only 
wanted to be properly taught in order to make a good 
income by singing at concerts." 

'' At music-halls, no doubt, he meant." 

'' I would have sung anywhere to earn money honestly 
— money enough to keep my mother and me. But he only 
said those flattering things to please me. He told me so 
afterwards." 

''And did the teaching go on for any time? Was it a 
long courtship ? " 

" I had known him five or six weeks before we were 
married. The marriage was more the landlady's work 
than mine. She said my mother would be glad to have 
me off her hands. That was the expression. When 
people are poor and homeless, a daughter who can't earn 
her living is only a burden. I had always been a burden 
for my mother." 

"Well, you were married before the registrar? Your 
quondam husband said as much. You were his wife, his 
goods, his chattels. How long did your felicity last ? " 

" It was less than half a year when his lawful wife met 
us. I think he must have known that she was alive, for 
he did not seem much surprised. I left him that night, 
and I never saw him again, or heard whether he was living 
or dead, till the party at Chiswick " 

" When he was the star of the evening. I remember. 
Daniel told me about the man — his career — bred in the 
gutter — his father selling lemons in the New Cut, his 

Y 
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mother, half Jewess, half gipsy — first a choir-boy in a 
Holbom church, and then in the opera chorus, and then 
the delight of the music-halls. Daniel gave me a pic- 
turesque biography ; but I was bored and hardly listened 
to the end of the story. My God, if I had known! " 

She rose with an effort, and walked tmsteadily to the 
door; then pausing on the threshold she looked at him 
as he tramped about the room in uncontrollable passion, 
the jealous rage for which one life is too paltry a sacrifice. 

<' O that the slave had forty thousand lives ! 
One is too poor, too weak for my reveng^e." 

^' I see that there can be no forgiveness for me," she 
said, very slowly, for speech was difficult. *' If you have 
heard all you want to know of my early life there is no 
more to be said." 

*' Only one thing more. I pray God that I may never 
see your face again. There may be a kind of man who 
could stomach such a wrong, who could take you to his 
heart for what you are worth — beauty, grace, sweetness, 
youth — and sink the past. I am not that man. I set you 
on a pinnacle. I adored you as saints are adored. All 
your charms are worthless to me without the soul that my 
blind love gave you. You have broken my heart." 

•* If there were any possible atonement " 

" There is only one. Take yourself out of my life. 
Let me never see you again. You have your marriage 
settlement ; and you can have as much more as you want. 
Take both my houses ; they are yours so long as you are 
worthy to bear the name which I have given you, and 
which I cannot take back. I have done with England. I 
have dreamed my dream." 

'' This means that we are to part for ever," she said, in 
a voice so low that he would hardly have heard her if she 
had not spoken very slowly and distinctly. 

He did not answer her. He did not see the white, 
imploring face turned towards him. He had flung himself 
mto a chair by the table, scattered with the bibelots he had 
bought for her at the tempting trivial shops in the Rue 
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d*Antibes. His elbows were on the table, and his face 
was hidden in his hands. The man's agony of tears had 
come upon him, slow tears that scalded his eyelids. 

When he dashed those fiery drops from his eyes and 
looked up, his wife was gone. 

He had told her to take herself out of his life ; and yet 
it was a shock to him to find the room empty. He had 
prayed to God that he might never see her face again ; he 
had heaped insults upon her drooping head as she sat like 
a broken lily in yonder chair ; and now he stood staring 
about the empty room in blank amazement, like a man 
suddenly bereft of reason, looking at the chair in which 
she had sat, at the things which belonged to her — flowers, 
books, open piano, and scattered music, the things that 
seemed a part of herself. 

'' If she were dead they would look just the same," he 
thought. *' If she were lying in her coffin in the room up* 
stairs this room would look as it looks now, filled with her 
image, waiting for her." 

He went into the hall, and stood at the foot of the wide 
staircase leading up to the gallery out of which the bed- 
rooms opened. All in the villa was lightsome and airy, of 
a delicate prettiness which had charmed him when he had 
arrived there with Helen. He had called it a honeymoon 
house. ** I begin to think we were only married yester- 
day," he told her gaily, while they went about together on 
that first day, admiring things. 

Oh, the sweetness of it, to own a creature so lovely, to 
love her as he had loved ! And now it was all over and 
done with. He had awakened from a blissful dream, and 
he had to learn the hard lesson of doing without the love 
that had made life precious. He had not begun to think 
of what he would do with his own life ; but there floated in 
his troubled brain a vision of wanderings in perilous lands, 
where the people had no use for the white man, except to 
torture or to eat him. 

In the meantime he was wondering what she would do 
with her freedom. Thought is quick as light ; he saw her 
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living in a tranquil semi-widowhood at Kensington or in 
Devonshire, admired, courted, so young and gracious and 
lovely, **the beautiful Lady Belford," whose churlish 
elderly husband had gone off on the explorer's futile errand, 
to farthest Ind or darkest Afric. He pictured her a per- 
sonage in English society, wanted in every idle, pleasure- 
seeking crew, and all the more desired because she was 
alone and independent. She had everything to gain by his 
renunciation. 

''Ten years hence I shall be an old fogey, an invalid, 
perhaps, with chronic sciatica, lame as a stick, and she 
would be no better off than a hospital nurse." 

And then he thought of that other man. What safety 
would there be for her while that wretch could pursue her, 
for ever reminding her of her disgrace, the intolerable dis- 
grace of having loved him and lived with him, the inefface- 
able shame of that foul association ? 

''Will she say, one day, that I gave her a letter of 
licence, that whatever dishonour may befall her I am the 
chief sinner ? " 

He stood in the hall listening with strained ears for any 
sound from above. If she were sobbing, if she were 
hysterical, he would have heard, even through the closed 
doors, in the dead stillness of the house. But there was no 
sound. He sat on an Oriental ottoman facing the marble 
hearth where the olive logs made light and warmth, sat 
looking at those capricious flames and trying to think out 
her future and his. He had been sitting there for a time 
that seemed long, when a clock on the lower mantelshelf 
chimed the half-hour. Half-past seven, and he and his 
wife were to dine at the Cercle Nautique, a dinner of six- 
teen people, of whom four were royal, a dinner to be. 
followed by a dance. 

How strange it seemed to him that to most people in 
Cannes that night these were the important things — the 
dinners and dances ; to breathe the air that kings and 
princes were breathing : while he was sitting amidst the 
ashes of his life, alone for evermore. 
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He heard a door shut in the gallery above. His wife's 
maid came tripping down the staircase and approached him. 

" Her ladyship is not going to the dinner, Sir Malcolm. 
I went to see if she was ready to dress, and she told me to 
ask you to go to the party without her, as she does not feel 
well enough to go out." 

** Tell her not to trouble ; I will send an apology." 

He went to his den, and wrote a hurried scrawl of ex- 
cuse to the host of the evening. In the ethics of Cannes 
such an act was unpardonable. Two guests deficient in 
a list that had been submitted for royal consideration, t 
submitted and approved, nay, even with the further grace 
of a postscript to the equerry's reply I "I am glad you 
have secured the pretty Lady Belford." 

And at the last moment, when the host was stud)4ng 
the plan of his table, in a fever of anxiety lest some dis- 
cordant note should mar the harmony of the feast, there 

comes a lame apology from Beauty's husband ! 

* * * * * 

There was much talk at the servants* supper-table that 
night, when it was decided that Sir Malcolm and her 
ladyship must have had words, and very serious words. 
Nothing else could account for her ghastly looks when 
Dickenson went to remind her of the hour, and for his in- 
difference to the dinner engagement. The servants knew 
all about the dinner, who was to be there, and why they 
were invited. They knew all the little wheels revolving 
inside the big wheel. It was to be a young dinner and a 
beauty dinner. Sir Malcolm was asked only on account of 
his pretty wife. 

'' Perhaps that was why he chucked it," said his valet. 

Dickenson shook her head. 

" They must have had words," she said. " I shouldn't 
be surprised if I got orders to pack to-morrow morning 
and we all went back to England. " 

"Not before the regatta, if my influence goes for any- 
thing," said the butler. " I want to see the Ailsa win a 
quid or two for me." 



CHAPTER XXX 
TO BE WROTH WITH ONE WE LOVE 

BELFORD spent the greater part of the night in his 
den, lounging in a big armchair in front of the 
hearth, with his hands clasped above his head, staring at 
the fading ashes as they changed from crimson to grey, 
thinking, and always thinking ; living over and over again 
the scene with his wife, and not that scene only, but the 
happy hours that were dead — the sweet, foolish time when 
he had worshipped her whom he had called his child-wife, 
sometimes, reminiscent of David Copperfield. His child- 
wife, fair and unconscious of her charms as Eve when Adam 
took her from her Creator, the last perfection of a peerless 
world. 

His child-wife ! And she had lived half a year with that 
cdbotint The agony of it was intolerable. Jealousy of 
a present lover, if he had surprised her on the eve of 
eloping with him, could have been scarcely more acute 
than his jealousy of her quondam husband. 

Could he forgive her, take her back to the heart that 
ached and longed for her, and be happy again, knowing 
that this man existed, this man to whom she had once 
belonged, who could go about the world telling people 
that she had once been his, that he was the man she loved, 
not that infatuated husband of hers ? The singing-man's 
existence made the earth unendurable. It made recon- 
ciliation impossible. The tie was broken for ever. 

What would she do? Even in her simplicity he had 
always found her full of discretion and intelligence, always 
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doing the right thing. He knew that he had said cruel 
things in the tempest of his rage ; he had been brutal — 
merciless. 

^' I loved her too well to be reasonable/' he thought. 

She must not leave him under the impression of his 
relentless anger. He must let her know that he was not 
without pity, that he could make some excuses for the 
folly of her girlhood, and for her cowardice in leaving her 
confession to be made by other lips. She must be told 
that, though love had perished, she had his sympathy, and 
she should have his counsel. He would advise her how 
to avoid any further meeting with Costello, how to keep 
that audacious adventurer at bay, if, as he believed, she 
really hated the man. 

It was on the edge of morning when he fell into a dog's 
sleep, full of uneasy dreams. It was broad daylight when 
he awoke, and servants were moving about the house, and 
the morning was dull and grey, with rain that lashed the 
Venetian shutters. He went upstairs to his wife's room, 
hoping to find her sleeping quietly, and to sit by the bed 
waiting till she awoke, meaning to be very gentle with 
her — no more her jealous husband, but her faithful friend. 
He was prepared to do all that he could to make her posi- 
tion secure — her life easy and even happy — before he took 
the first big ocean-going steamer from Genoa or Marseilles 
— any ship that would carry him to strange seas and 
strange faces. 

He opened the door quietly and went In. The pretty 
white bed, with its lace mosquito curtains, was empty and 
undisturbed. The windows were open, and the patter of 
the raindrops from the eaves had a melancholy sound that 
reminded him of a sad old song he had loved his wife to 
sing to him in the thoughtful silence of a fireside hour, 
between dusk and lamp-light, at Morton Abbey. 

" Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.'* 

The rain had fallen heavily into his life ; but it was a ram of 
fire, the kind of rain that destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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An instinct told him that she had accepted his sentence, 
and had gone from him, perhaps, for ever. Deadly fear 
took hold of him. He looked round the room wildly, saw 
his haggard face in the glass panel of the wardrobe, and 
started, thinking it belonged to a stranger ; and then, 
catching sight of a letter placed conspicuously on the 
writing-table, he seized upon it and tore it open with 
shaking hands. Her farewell, perhaps, before she rushed 
to her death. 

'' You told me that you wish never to see my face again. 
No words of parting could go beyond those words. They 
killed hope. I am leaving you for ever ; but you are not to 
be unhappy about me. I shall not try to kill myself. There 
are many reasons against that wickedness : first of all, that 
I would not for the world cause you any further distress ; 
and there is another reason, that you may learn some day 
when you and I are living at different ends of the world. 

** It would be idle for me to tell you how I always loved 
you, how my heart went out to you even when you were 
a stranger, and so kind to me in my fright about that dear 
dog. We could not live together for a year and a half in 
exquisite happiness without your knowing how fondly you 
were beloved. Whatever you may think I was in that un- 
happy time with the man who called himself my husband, 
you know what I was as your wife. 

'' I am going to a quiet retreat, where I shall be quite 
secure from Charles Montero. That was the only name 
by which I knew him. I am taking a hundred pounds 
with me, the bank-notes I brought from Kensington, to 
pay any bills I might have here. You have paid for every- 
thing, and the money has not been touched. It will last 
me a year where I am going, and I will write to your 
solicitors when I want more. Perhaps you will kindly tell 
them to send me any moderate sum I ask for. You need 
not fear that the amount will seem much to you or to 
them. I measure money from the standpoint of poverty, 
which is different from your measure. 

'' Good-bye, dear husband. The revelation that has 
parted us has been always a thought of dread. I felt that 
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it must come sooner or later. Try to think of me with 
pity, and have no fear for my fate. A woman reared as I 
was reared can live safely and respectably, if she has just 
enough money to provide for a self-respecting life in 
humble surroundings. You said you had done with Eng- 
land. I can say that I have done with society, and praise 
and flattery, and trivial amusements and expensive clothes. 
It was all delightful while you loved me, a kind of intoxi- 
cation ; but without your love all the pleasures of this 
world would be dust and ashes. 

** You told me I might live in your houses — ^in London, 
in Devonshire. How cruel ! As if it were possible to live 
without you in places where we were once so happy. 

** I have written much more than I meant to write, but 
I want to make you quite free from, anxious thoughts 
about me, when I am out of your sight for ever. Good- 
bye. — Helen." 

She had obeyed him to the letter, without pause. 

** Oh, my darling, could you not wait till I had become 
a reasonable being?" 

He had driven her from him with contumely; and now 
the business of his life would be to find her. She was 
gone, and he remembered the innumerable stories of 
mysterious disappearances, and how all the arts of trained 
detectives had often failed to discover the hiding-place of 
some simple girl, unversed in the ways of the world, yet 
able to bafHe men whose business it was to unravel 
mysteries. 

She was gone, and he knew that life would not be life 
without her, that he loved her with the measureless passion 
that can forgive anything, the passion that he had scorned 
in the lives of men whom he had seen happy with unfaith- 
ful wives, loving too well to lose the enchantress they 
could no longer trust, happy in a halcyon interval between 
the storms of jealousy and shame, gulled by hysterical 
tears, believing in penitent vows. He loved her with just 
as base a love, he told himself in self scorn, and would 
have loved her to the end had she been the woman serpent 
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of the wood near Corinth. She had deceived him, she had 
stooped to the degradation of an unworthy union ; but who 
would not pity her, so young, so friendless, caught in that 
vulgar snare ? None but an adoring husband, devoured 
by the fierce fires of jealousy, cotild refuse to pity or could 
severely blame. He had been merciless. He loved her 
too well to forgive even that anterior wrong — ^the love 
given to so base a rival. 

He rushed to the station, but could hear nothing of his 
lovely fugitive. One train for Genoa and one for Marseilles 
had left since midnight, but none of the porters had 
observed a young lady travelling alone. Such a person 
might have slipped into a compartment unobserved with- 
out a ticket. The ticket clerk was sure he had not given 
a ticket to any young and handsome lady. 

This was the first rebuff in a search that was to be long, 
and tedious, and unsuccessful. Belford devoted a fort- 
night to the Riviera, visiting every station and every 
possible hotel between Cannes and Genoa and between 
Cannes and Marseilles. He went backwards and for- 
wards, restless as the Wandering Jew. He cancelled every 
social engagement, informing people that his wife had been 
called back to England by the illness of a relation, and 
that he was to follow her in a day or two. He led a skulking 
life, leaving Cannes early in the morning and returning 
after dark. He spent a night at Genoa, and another at 
Marseilles. The villa was closed and shuttered like an 
empty house, and Dickenson and her fellow-servants were 
sent back to England with a mountain of luggage, leaving 
only the servants who belonged to the house. 

The detective police might have been of use ; but noth- 
ing would induce Belford to make his trouble a case for 
the Daily Press and the world's wonder. That would be 
unendurable degradation. She had promised that she 
would not attempt suicide ; so he could afford to wait till 
his own efforts were successful. In the meantime he called 
on the head of the police at Marseilles and obtained some 
good advice as to the mode and manner of the search| 
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without naming the person he was hunting for. And theni 
having as he thought exhausted his chances in the South , 
he went back to London, broken-hearted, to pursue a task 
that began to seem hopeless. He had kept such a close 
watch upon the station at Cannes with the help of one of 
the officials, whom he paid liberally for his services, that 
he could scarcely think that his wife had left the place by 
rail ; yet, all his investigations of probable places along the 
coast having failed, he was constrained to believe that she 
had contrived to escape observation in the confusion of a 
departing train, and had gone back to London. After all, 
that was the place where her early years had been spent, 
and where it would be easier for her to find a home among 
decent people. 

He had tried the usual method of communication. In 
the TimeSy in the Morning Posty in the New York Herald^ 
Le Petit Marseillaisy and other foreign papers, a cryptic 
appeal had appeared day after day — an appeal which she 
alone could understand. She was implored to pardon his 
cruelty, she was assured of his sympathy and friendship. 
She was asked to reply to the Poste Restante, Nice. 

His first thought on arriving in London was to seek 
Sarah Lester. She had been his wife's best friend, the 
friend of her saddest and her happiest days. He drove to 
Chiswick before going to his desolate home ; but to his 
intense disappointment the house that Daniel had loved 
was empty and disconsolate, with a great black board 
above the hammered-iron gate : " This eligible mansion to 
be let on lease." 

The suburban agent calls a house in an acre and a 
quarter of garden a residential estate, and every house of 
more than ten rooms a mansion. 

There was a caretaker who seemed to be taking in 
washing in Daniel's dining-room, and whose infants were 
trampling the daffodils in the garden, the yellow garden of 
March on which Daniel had so often expatiated. She 
knew very little about the late tenant There had been 
a sale, and crowds of carriage-people had come to see the 
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furniture, and the dealers had been exasperated at the 
prices things fetched. 

" I believe the gentleman was a play-actor. Pve seen 
him walking along the Mall with a flower in his coat/' said 
the caretaker. 

To the best of her knowledge the widow lady had gone 
home to her pa, who was a gentleman of vast wealth 
living at Sydenham or Norwood. 

Belford rewarded her for information which was well 
meant, though inaccurate, and, his cab-horse not being 
equal to carrying him to Clapham Park, he drove to Turn- 
ham Green and took a South- Western train for Clapham, 
where he had no difficulty in finding the Elms. He had 
often heard Sally's affectionate prattle about her father's 
gardens and hot-houses, and her regret that so wide a gulf 
yawned between Daniel and her own people. 

She had gone back to her father. She was too tender 
and yielding a creature to hold out against the persuasion 
of her kindred. 

Mrs. Lester was at home. Sir Malcolm gave his name 
to the butler and was ushered into the drawing-room, 
a spacious apartment with a vast archway opening into 
a second drawing-room. All the things that should be in 
such rooms were there — the capacious sofas and easy 
chairs, the grand piano, the monster S&vres vases, 
aggressively blue, the ormolu dock and candelabra, the 
jardinieres full of tulips and narcissus, the prevailing air of 
commonplace prosperity. 

Belford had not long to wait in the chilly, unoccupied 
rooms before Sally appeared, a slender black figure with 
a wan face, and eyes that were unutterably sad. He saw 
at a glance that she was one of those widows who are 
** widows indeed." She gave him her thin, cold hand, and 
he held it for a few moments in mute sympathy, before 
either of them found speech. 

" You see, I have given way, and come to live with my 
people," she said, in a voice that expressed a world of 
grief. '* Father wished to have me, and the doctors said 
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I should die if I stayed in that dear houses They told me 
that I was getting foolish and hysterical, and that I might 
go out of my mind. I wanted to die, but I was afraid of 
going mad and being shut in an asylum. And it was hard 
upon Honoria to keep her there with only Gibbon, so 
I gave way and let them sell the things he loved. I have 
his portrait and all his photographs, and his favourite 
engravings, and a great many of his books, in my sitting- 
room here, and the ornaments and things he most cherished; 
and the rest were sold, and the people came from far and 
near to buy souvenirs of the poet they loved, trifles scat- 
tered about the house. Paper-knives and ink-stands, 
writing-cases, my wedding presents, things that he always 
hated, were bought for their weight in gold." 

** Dear Mrs. Lester, it was right of you to come back to 
your father, and this will be the fittest and happiest home 
for you, when Time has brought you comfort." 

^^ Time will make no difference. I miss him more every 
day of my life. I dream of him every night. I dream that 
I am with him in the garden at Chiswick. I hear his voice; 
I feel the touch of his hand. One night I felt his hand 
clasp mine ; and I thought, * This cannot be a dream, my 
beloved is alive again,' and I woke, and my hands were 
clasped together. The living hand was mine. " 

'' Your grief is still new ; but you will find comfort and 
hope, dear friend, by-and-by." 

** Oh, I am not without hope. I live upon the hope of 
being with him in another world. He wrote wild things 
of priests and creeds, but he was not an unbeliever. He 
thought that in the after-life people had the paradise they 
were fitted to enjoy. ' I shall be with the Greeks,' he said. 
He felt sure that he would be with Plato and the rest of 
the clever people. He used to tell me how he would make 
them wonder. He thought there was an elysium for 
everybody except scientific men. There was no Heaven 
for them, he said, or if there were they would not like it." 

She dried her tears, and seated herself beside the hearth, 
where a newly-lighted fire crackled and sparkled. 
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•• Please sit down, Sir Malcolm. Forgive me for being 
such an egotist, and tell me about my darling Helen, his 
sea-anemone. Oh, how well I remember the happy morn- 
ing he brought her home ! The sun was shining, the sea 
and sky were one perfect blue, and the scent of the roses 
was in the room. And he was so noble, so unselfish. But 
I forgot," she exclaimed, stopping suddenly, and em- 
barrassed ; "you — you do not know." 

** I know much now that was dark to me till lately, dear 
Mrs. Lester ; but I may not know all that there is to be 
known about the woman I adored. " 

"Adored! But you love her still? You have not 
quarrelled with her ? " 

"It is something worse than a quarrel," he said, and 
then proceeded to tell her of the tragic scene with his 
wife, and her instant flight, how she had acted on angry 
words of his, spoken when his brain was on fire. 

"I came to you," he concluded, "knowing that you 
were her most intimate friend — I might say her only 
woman friend. What need had she of friends while she 
and I were all the world to each other ? I thought that 
she would go to you, that, in any case, she would confide 
in you, and that you would help me to find her. " 

" You have forgiven her, then ? " 

" I have forgiven her," he answered, slowly. "Could 
any strong, rough man like me be implacable against such 
a creature, so young, so lovely, so helpless ? She looked 
like a broken fiower. We can never more be as we have 
been ; but I want to be her friend, to care for her well- 
being, to be sure that she is safe and happy." 

" She could never be happy without your love. No, 
she has not been here. She has not written to me. You 
ought not to have been unkind to her. She will kill her- 
self, perhaps, as she tried to do when Daniel saved her 
from the sea." 

" My God I " he exclaimed. " Why did she do that ? " 

" Why? Because she hated her life with that wretched 
mother." 
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And then in eager words, broken by tears, Sally told 
the story of Daniel's heroic deed, and his beneficent interest 
in the lovely thing he had snatched from the jaws of death, 
a creature too pure to survive in a shameful environment^ 
He told her of Daniel's interview with the disreputable 
mother, and how he had elicited the story of the girl's 
wretched existence in half-a-dozen sentences. 

•* He ought to have been more frank with me. He 
ought to have told me," Belford said, in his deep, grave 
tones. 

" He did everything for the best. He wanted her to be 
happy ; and he knew that she was free from stain, and 
that she would be a perfect wife." 

" I might have forgiven — I might have been able to 
overlook that horrible association if I had known before I 
married her. My poor girl I The knowledge came upon 
me like a thunderbolt from the lips of the man who deceived 
her. I lost all control over myself. I was hateful to her. 
I drove her from me in my blind fury. And now I would 
give the world to have her back, only to befriend her, to 
be kind and patient, and to be forgiven." 

** How can you hope to find her among the living? You 
drove her to despair in your anger. I know how she 
loved you. She went back to the rocks at Beaulieu, in the 
dead of night, and she threw herself into the sea. There 
was no Daniel to save her," said Sally, with a burst of 
tears. 

** No, no, no, as God is merciful, no ! She left a fare- 
well letter, such a sweet, reasonable letter, and she told: 
me that I was not to be unhappy about her, and that she 
would not attempt suicide. Even in her anguish she 
thought of my feelings. She would not drive me to 
despair. God help us men with our uncontrollable pas- 
sions, love that devours our hearts like a consuming fire, 
jealousy that can kill. God knows what I said to her. I 
was beside myself when I found I had been cheated. For 
1 was cheated, Mrs. Lester. One hour of truth would 
have saved us. Do you think I would have put her from 
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me if she had told me of that hateful marriage ? No ; I 
should have taken her for what she was worth, as other 
men take their wives. She was worth this world and the 
next for me. " 

He was pacing the room, pouring out a torrent of words. 
After all, man, even man, is a talking animal. It was in- 
finite relief to pour out the story of his wrongs, and his 
wrong-doing, to a friend who knew all that there was to 
be known. For those last days at Cannes he had been 
pretending, lying to every man and woman he met, writ- 
ing lying letters of excuse for his wife's sudden departure, 
to the people with whom she was engaged to dine or 
to dance, to take tea, or to hear music. Everywhere the 
same shallow lie had to be repeated. She had been sum- 
moned to England by the serious illness of a relation. 
She who had neither kith nor kin I His nameless, un- 
acknowledged girl! Happily her father was dead. It 
would have irked him to think that she might have met 
that unknown father in the merry-go-round of society, 
met and perhaps startled him by lineaments familiar in old 
family portraits, the distinctive beauty of race. 

People left cards, and were full of sympathy, when he 
ran against them in his wanderings to Antibes, to Grasse, 
St. Raphael, Nice, Mentone, San Remo. Wherever he 
went he met someone he knew. It seemed impossible to 
escape that idle, restless crew — the people who lived only 
to kill time. And then there were more lies. He had to 
account for his lingering in the South after his wife was 
gone. He was taking a run about the places he loved, could 
not tear himself away from that entrancing scenery, while 
the weather was more delicious every day. 

** But I am off in a day or two," he always concluded, 
with the cheeriest manner. 

He had been obliged to endure all this ; and there had 
been none to whom he dared confess that he was the most 
miserable man alive. So now it was a kind of ease in the 
midst of pain to confide his griefs to the tender-hearted 
Sally, the most womanly of women. 
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** I mean to find her," he said, stopping short in his 
agitated march, and clasping Sally's two hands in his own. 
** Dear Mrs. Lester, be patient with me," 

** I will be very patient," she answered, "so long as 
you don't blame Daniel. He was her guardian angel. 
Whatever he did was right. " 

** It shall be right for your sake. Everything shall be 
right when I have found her. I will spend my life looking 
for her, and if she is clever enough to defeat me till the 
end, I will die looking for her." 

** And you will forgive her? You will take her to your 
heart again ? " 

" With that man in the world ? The man who was her 
husband ? He is young enough to be my son ; he will be 
always lying in wait for her. Cad as he is he must love 
her — after his fashion. Do you think he will leave her in 
peace — remembering old things ? Our married life is over. 
But I can care for her and cherish her from a distance. I 
must know where and how she lives, that she has all good 
things that my means can provide. She will be my wife in 
the sight of the world. " 

'' She will care for nothing if she has lost your love," 
Sally said, gravely. 

And then she talked over the circumstances of the case 
with Belford, answering almost every question with a 
negative. 

She did not know the name of the street in Chelsea 
from which Helen was married, nor of the landlady, nor of 
any house she had lived in after that unholy wedlock. 
Daniel had never questioned her about the past. It was 
enough for him to know what he had learnt in a few 
sentences from her mother, the bare outline of her story. 

Sally, with all her wish to aid him, could offer no clue, 
no suggestion of any particular house or neighbourhood 
in London or in the suburbs to which Helen would have 
been likely to go. 

** She ought to have come to me," she concluded. " I 
can't help thinking that she would have come to me if she 
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were in England. I can't help thinking that she is still in 
the South — perhaps not far from Cannes." 

" You would not think that if you knew how I have 
searched every place along the coast between St. Raphael 
and Spezia." 

<<You have looked for her at hotels, perhaps. She 
would hardly go to a big hotel/' inquired Mrs. Lester. 

''I have tried even the smallest inn," replied Sir 
Malcolm. 

** She might have hidden herself in private lodgings." 

*^ My inquiries in every locality were searching enough 
to find her, even in the obscurest lodging." 

There was no more to be done. Belford thanked her 
for her S3rmpathy, and left her, disheartened and altogether 
at fault ; and after this he had no resource but the private 
detective, the secret trafficker in divorce cases, whose 
means and methods he hated, but in whom he was now 
compelled to trust. 

He went to the most highly recommended of those 
gentlemen, recommended by the authorities of Scotland 
Yard, and placed the case in his hands — the problem how 
to find a missing wife who had no distinguishing mark 
except her beauty. The strictest secrecy was to be pre« 
served. Not for worlds would he have the mysterious 
disappearance the subject of newspaper paragraphs. 

He went to his club, dined in the darkest comer he 
could find, and then went home to the desolate house in 
which he had been so happy. His books, his pictures^ 
bronzes, curios of all kinds, were spread around him as 
he sat in his silent drawing-room library; but these 
cherished things had become dust and ashes. The pictures 
had lost their beauty, the books their flavour. 

He wandered about London and the suburbs for the 
next four days, pursuing his quest after his own fashion, 
and in that weary search made himself acquainted with 
innumerable lodging-house parlours and a strange variety 
of landladies, the cheerful, the doleful, usually a iiridow 
clad in rusty weeds, the much-professing, the curt, with 
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a take-it-or-leave-it air, and the obliging; but nowhere 
could he hear of any lodger, or applicant for lodgings, 
who resembled her for whom he was looking. 

No less dispiriting was the nightly report from the 
accomplished detective, who, in the space of four days, 
contrived to get upon three false scents, and tortured 
Belford by taking him to look at a young woman in a 
draper's shop, recently engaged under somewhat mys- 
terious circumstances, who, to the detective's mind, sug- 
gested the fugitive wife, A smiling young person with a 
prodigious topknot of canary-coloured hair, and a pink 
and white complexion dusted with freckles, was pointed 
out as the possible lost one, and Belford had some difficulty 
in restraining his fury. 

" I told you that my wife is remarkable for her beauty," 
he said. 

*' I shouldn't have asked you to look at that young lady 
if I hadn't thought her an uncommonly pretty girl," the 
detective replied, in an injured tone. ** She was engaged 
without a character on the strength of her attractive 
appearance." 



CHAPTER XXXI 
<« STRANGE EVEN AS LIFE" 

A WEEK wore on, ten days, a fortnight, with no better 
fortune, and Belford was beginning to think of going 
back to the Riviera, when an event happened which 
changed the aspect of the world in which he lived, by the 
vanishing of one man. 

" Motor race. Fatal accident. Two killed, four dan- 
gerously hurt." 

These words, in large type on all the show-boards at 
newsvendors' doors, passed unheeded before his brooding 
eyes as his cab drove along the sordid streets of a shabby 
South London neighbourhood, a squalid region which had 
left off being town without having begun to be country, 
and which represented the middle-state or purgatory of 
the poor, between the hell of the slum and the heaven of 
the garden-city. Again and yet again, before he alighted 
at the door of his club, had those contents-bills passed 
across the area of his vision ; but if he had read the lines 
they had awakened no curiosity. It was not till after his 
Spartan meal from the plainest dish in the house-dinner 
that he strolled into the reading-room and took up an 
evening paper. To a man with one all-absorbing grief 
or overmastering desire, the strife of parties, the rumour 
of war, even the results of international cricket matches, 
are of no more account than the droning music of the far- 
off organ grinder in the rainy street. 

One name— a name written in fire — flashed out of the 

340 
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sensational paragraphs on the right-hand middle page of 
the paper. 

Disastrous motor race between Nice and Mentone. 
Fatal accident to the famous tenor, Dion Costello ; 
fractured skull ; instantaneous death. Motor-car leapt 
into the air in avoiding collision with the car in front, 
dashed to pieces against a low stone wall on the descent 
of the hill beyond La Turbie. Chauffeur killed on the 
spot ; the owner, Comte de la Marck, seriously hurt ; his 
friend, Captain Darley, Grenadier Guards, both legs 
broken. And then, towards the end of the column, came 
a brief obituary notice of the Spanish tenor, whose death 
was described as a loss to the musical world. 

** Though not in his first youth, Sefior Costello had only 
recently sprung into fame. The son of a Spanish hidalgo, 
he devoted his early manhood to wanderings in distant 
lands, and was five-and-twenty before he began to take his 
musical genius seriously. Once persuaded that Nature had 
given him one of those rare organs that can be made a 
mine of gold to the possessor, he devoted himself to his 
musical training, and studied for two years in the Con- 
servatoire at Milan. His success in Paris and in London 
was instantaneous, and his exceptional gift won apprecia- 
tion in the highest circles. He was eminently a society 
singer, yet the delicate and pathetic voice had reserves of 
power adequate to the largest concert-hall in London. He 
seemed the natural successor of Reeves and Lloyd ; and 
now a motor race, the amusement of a sunny morning on 
that divine coast, has made a premature and ghastly finish 

to a career of exceeding brilliancy." 

* * * * * 

He was gone put of the world ; the man who had been 
Helen's husband, and who could boast of her love, ex- 
patiate upon her beauty, pursue her with the claims of a 
first lover I He was gone. The thick, dark cloud that had 
overshadowed Belford*s world was lifted for ever. And 
now, if his wife would come back to him, he could take her 
to his heart, he could draw a black line across the page of 
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the past, and life would again be bright and joyous, their 
pathway the roseate path of love, strewed deep with 
flowers, ''roses, roses all the way." 

He had but to find her ; and here was his accursed 
detective with his elaborate machinery, his lady and gen- 
tleman helpers, looking for her every day, and coming no 
nearer to finding her than on the day they began. 

Belford renewed and altered his advertisement in English 
and foreign papers : ** Fate has obliterated the past. No- 
thing can come between us now but your own wilL Come 
back to me. You are breaking my heart by your silence." 

The reply was to be addressed to a post-office near his 
club. He was there every day, only returmng to the 
silent house at night. 

He made his arrangements for going back to the South, 
meaning to make Nice his headquarters, as a place where 
he might live unnoticed almost as in London or Paris. 
Two days after he read of Costello's death he received a 
letter from Mrs. Lester. 

''It seems awfully wicked to be glad of anybody's 
death," she wrote, "but I cannot help being glad that 
Providence has removed the burden from your life and 
Helen's. You cannot refuse to take her back to your 
heart now. I know you will not. He was the only 
obstacle. I have been thinking and thinking and thinking 
of her since you were here. I have so little to do but 
think. I sit opposite Daniel's portrait, and gaze at that 
dear face, and remember. That is the best part of my 
life, much better than the hours that father and Honoria 
try to make cheerful for me. Sometimes I write a little 
poetry, poor stuff, of course ; but it brings me nearer his 
spirit. I know that his spirit is near me — know it as well 
as if I could see him standing there, looking down at me 
with his lovely smile. 

" I have his manuscript books — his books of extracts 
from other writers — his books of beautiful thoughts. I 
read those thoughts of his over and over again till they 
seem interwoven with every hour of my life, and I fed that 
bis great mind rules over every thought of mine. 
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" Forgive me for writing so much about myself, when I 
began this letter with the hope of helping you. It was to 
be all about Helen. You know how fond she is of dogs, 
how she adored the Chows. Well, there was a dog she 
knew in her days of misery, when she was living at the 
Hdtel de Versailles with her mother. She used to wander 
about the hills above Monte Carlo, and she made friends 
with a dog in a little farm-house among the olive woods. 
The people grew watercresses in the stream that ran 
down the hill, and they kept poultry ; they were only 
peasants, but nice civil people, and they were pleased at 
her noticing their dog, and she used to talk to them. He 
was called Bijou, but he was an ugly dog, long and lanky, 
and brown, but with kind appealing eyes, and he used to 
follow her in her walks, and share her poor picnic of a roll 
and a scrap of cold meat, that the waiter used to give her 
when she did not go to the table ^hdte for her dtjeuner ; 
and then she used to leave him at the cottage gate as she 
went home, and he was a sensible beast, and never tried to 
follow her to Monte Carlo, but would just jump the gate 
and run in to his people. She has often talked to me about 
him, wondering if he was still there among the grey olive 
trees. Now, it seems to me that in her desolation she 
might remember that old companion of her bad days, the 
days when he was her only friend, and she might have 
gone to the cottage before she left the Riviera and tried to 
buy him, to take him with her on her wanderings. It is a 
foolish fancy of mine, perhaps ; but I like to tell you of 
any stray thought about your dear wife. — Yours always, 
S.L." 

Foolish ? Yes, it might be foolish, but it was a clue — 
a better clue than his own brains or detective science had 
been able to find for him. She had never talked to him of 
the friendly mongrel ; for that memory belonged to the 
hidden days, the dark past that he was not to know. 

He started post-haste for Monte Carlo, travelling straight 
through. He went to the quietest of the hotels on the 
higher ground, unfashionable, but a superior establish- 
ment to that wretched den where Helen had sat at meat 
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with bookmakers and ladies '-maids out of place, and 
fourth-rate French actresses treating themselves to a 
cheap holiday. 

It was late in the afternoon when the train from Mar- 
seilles crept into the station under the hill, but Malcolm 
Belford only stopped to deposit his portmanteau at his 
hotel, before he set out on foot to explore the hillside 
between the town of smart shops and expensive villas, 
palatial hotels, and elaborate flower-gardens, and the 
rugged height of La Turbie. He roamed about till dark, 
abandoning the roadway wherever a footpath led off to 
some humble homestead, half hidden among the grey 
foliage of olive woods. He had time to visit several of 
such lowly households, and to make minute inquiries about 
a young lady who two years before had taken a fancy to 
the family dog and made him the companion of her 
rambles ; but though he saw more than one friendly 
watch-dog, each more remarkable for intelligence than for 
breed or beauty, he could hear of no young lady ; and he 
went back to his hotel in the starlight, disheartened and 
melancholy. After all, was it likely that, in the sudden 
collapse of all things she valued, his wife would remember 
so trivial a circumstance as her fancy for a peasant's dog ? 

In the smoking-room he heard two men discussing the 
motor race that had ended so fatally on the descent from 
La Turbie. It had not been one of the great races, 
planned with deliberation and anticipated with interest. 
The thing had been settled off-hand, overnight, in the 
card-room at the M^diterran^e, where Costello was being 
entertained after singing at a smoking-concert in aid of a 
Nice charity. De la Marck was a gambler, a noted 
duellist, a shade too successful at poker and at bridge, 
brave as a bulldog, and as reckless of his own life as of 
other lives. The race had been planned between him and 
two other motorists, each backing his machine heavily, 
and Costello was invited to see the fun. There were only 
about a score of idlers to watch the start, on one of those 
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divine mornings that make the white towns of the Medi- 
terranean wonderful as the New Jerusalem. 

One of the speakers expatiated on the beauty of the day. 

** It makes the thing seem a little worse," he said, ** as 
if Providence could never be trusted." 

The three cars made a fine start, and the last Nice saw 
of them was a cloud of white dust on the crest of the hill. 

" It put one in mind of Elijah's chariot and horses," 
said the other man. 

The leading car was half-way down the hill, when a 
donkey jogging quietly along the edge of the road, carry- 
ing a load of olive wood, took fright at the warning hoot, 
and jumped on one side, scattering some of his logs upon 
the road. The driver pulled up almost instantaneously ; 
but, in trying to escape a collision with the car in front, 
De la Marck's chauffeur turned his machine too violently 
and ran it into the stone wall. 

** Hard lines for the tenor," said one of the speakers. 
''A man I know saw the start, and thought Costello 
looked as if he would have been glad to cry off. He was 
slightly sprung after a two o'clock supper when he accepted 
the invitation, but in the morning he owned to having 
a head. De la Marck told him to buck up, and the rush 
through the air would cure his head. The cure was a 
lasting one, poor devil. He was dead when they picked 
him up." 

They talked of the funeral in the cemetery at Nice, 
a double funeral, which had been attended by a prodigious 
crowd. Great regret had been expressed for the fate of 
the tenor, who had sung at public and private concerts at 
Nice and Monte Carlo. The tribute of flowers and floral 
emblems had been overwhelming. 

Belford sat aloof from the speakers^ with his pipe and 
book, in a dark corner of the room, listening and unob- 
served. 

It was true, then ; there had been no error of a reporter's 
telegram, no mistake in the naming of the victims. The 
only man he had ever feared was lying on the hill above 
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Nice ; and Death had drawn a black curtain over the story 

of the past. 

* * * * * 

He was on foot early in the soft sweet air, wondering 
at his own folly in taking up so frail and fanciful a clue as 
Sally Lester's suggestion about the cur dog ; and yet as 
keen in his quest as if he had been acting on information 
of the strongest significance. Could he believe that in her 
desolation, cast away by the husband she loved, her 
thoughts would revert to the humble companion of her 
lonely girlhood, and that she would have halted in her 
sorrowful journey for the sake of a dog ? The idea seemed 
too preposterous for his consideration ; and yet, and yet 
he followed up the clue with passionate eagerness. It was 
the only clue he had to follow. 

His way up the hill led him past that new and raw- 
looking street where the Hdtel de Versailles stood at a 
windy comer, and where all the buildings had a half- 
occupied look, not quite finished, and yet half worn out, 
ragged sun-blinds, broken Venetians, dead plants in cheap 
pottery vases, uncleaned windows, and tawdry rugs airing 
upon iron balconies. The open door of the hotel revealed 
a hall where a porter in a green baize apron was at work 
with his broom, and where a plaster Venus of Milo stood 
in a cloud of dust, against a background of hats and 
overcoats. 

And it was there she lived in the days she hated to 
remember. His poor, sweet girl I Easy, seeing this 
squalid caravansery, to understand her keen appreciation 
of beautiful surroundings, her library-drawing-room at 
Kensington, the grave, grey Abbey, between the moor 
and the sea, gardens, and terraces, and woods, the en- 
vironment that harmonized with her gracious presence. 
It had been his delight to surround her with things of 
beauty ; and now, contemplating that sordid inn, and 
thinking of its sordid company, his heart ached for the 
sadness of those early years in a girl's life, years that need 
so litde of this world's gear to make them joyous, only 
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the things that are decent and pure, the motherly love of a 
good woman, a home where nothing vile can enter. 

He went about his quest more deliberately than on the 
previous evening. He measured distances, and calculated 
how far a delicate girl would be likely to ramble in a 
morning's walk ; and he made a house-to-house investiga- 
tion, and became acquainted with people and with dogs. 
The humble dwellings lay wide apart upon the romantic 
hill, and he had been wandering and loitering for more 
than two hours when he came upon a low, irregular 
cottage on a ridge of terraced ground, not a mile from the 
Casino, and commanding a gay and dazzling prospect of 
the gaudy little town, the white hotels, the walls covered 
with crimson and purple blossoms, the balconies of flowers, 
the glitter of gilded minarets and domes, the flash of sun- 
lit windows, the vivid colour of striped awnings and 
Spanish blinds, the steep slope down to the sapphire sea, 
the dazzling whiteness of felucca sails, the cathedral 
towers, and jutting promontory — all that was brilliant and 
gay and picturesque from Roccabruna to Monaco. 

The cottage stood in a garden where long rows of 
carnations blushed in the golden light. A tiny orchard of 
oranges gleamed against the grey background of the olive 
wood, and a trickling streamlet ran down the hill, dammed 
at intervals by a barrier of stones for the better cultivation 
of watercress — a home of industrious, decent people, evi- 
dently. A trivial detail struck him as he looked at the 
house — a rough red jar of roses standing in an upper 
window under the projecting eaves, the casements wide 
open. A dog began to bark as he approached, and a man 
who was at work among the carnations took up a stick 
and hurled it at the beast, which slunk into an old w^ine- 
cask that served for a kennel. 

** You are not over kind to your dog, monsieur,*' said 
Belford. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

** There is a sick lady lying asleep up there,'* he ssud, in 
an undertone, with a jerk of his head towards the open 
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casement. ** Her life is worth more than a dog. The 
poor beast has a good heart, and he is fonder of the lady 
than he is of me that reared him. But they have no sense, 
those animals, when they hear their own voices." 

Belford's heart beat furiously. A hundred wheels 
seemed to be racing round in his brain. For a moment 
or so, while the dog crept out of the cask and came and 
sniffed at his legs, he was speechless. Oh, it was she! He 
had found her ! And then came the cold shiver of doubt. 
Some wretched old woman, perhaps ; a consumptive, 
whose poverty had brought her to this humble lodging. 

" Who is the lady ? Is she young and beautiful ? Is she 
the same who made friends with your dog two years ago?" 
he asked, when the power of speech came back. 

** Coquin de Diouf Then monsieur knows the lady? " 
Yes, she was the same, the young lady who was there 
in the springtime two years before, and who used to come 
for the dog every fine morning, and they roamed about the 
hill together for hours, like brother and sister, and she fed 
him, and he was never so well off in his life. 
** Tu fen souvtenSf Btjouy bien surl " 
And it was a surprise when she came back to them, 
nearly a month ago, at sunrise, one rainy morning. 
She had come from a long way off, partly in a waggon 
and partly on foot. She stood before them in the door- 
way, dressed in white, and deadly pale, and they thought 
for the moment that she was not flesh and blood, but 
a vision — the Blessed Virgin, come to warn them of an 
earthquake, perhaps. The dog knew her, and leaped 
about her, and would have knocked her down in his joy, 
for she was weak, and could hardly stand. She asked 
them if they could give her a room, and let her stay with 
them till the weather was too warm for her, and then she 
would go up into the mountains, to St. Martin Lantosque, 
perhaps. She was quite alone ; but she had plenty of 
money, and she would pay them whatever was proper. 

"We had never taken a lodger before," the man con- 
cluded, "but we had a room to spare, the grandmother's 
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room, who died in the last autumn. The old woman had 
some good furniture that had belonged to her mother; 
and we made haste and got the room ready, while the 
poor young lady lay on our bed in the kitchen. She was 
dead tired, and could take nothing but a little cafdau lait** 

"You say she is ill?" said Belford, when the man had 
told his story. " I am her husband. It was our first 
quarrel, and she — she left me — under a mistake. What is 
the matter ? Is she too ill for me to see her this instant ? 
Poor Bijou," stooping to pat the faithful mongrel, which 
looked like a cross between a lurcher and a dogtie de 
Bordeaux. 

^^ Diou de Diou f And she is your wife! She told us 
that she was married, that she had been married more 
than a year, and that great sorrow had come upon her, so 
that she wanted to live quietly for a time, where no one 
could find her or trouble her with their company. She 
wanted to be quite alone with the hills, and the flowers, and 
Bijou. For living, she could live as we live. She wanted 
nothing but cqfd au lait and eggs and bread and butter, 
such things as we could supply without trouble^ But my 
wife is a good housekeeper, in her small way, and she 
provided properly for the dear young lady." 

And then, restraining Belford's eagerness to rush to the 
room where his wife was lying, he explained that she had 
been sleeping many hours, after an opiate that the doctor 
had given her on the previous night. She had been sleep- 
less for the most part since the shock, and she had been 
often delirious. His wife slept in her room, and nursed 
her night and day. 

** The shock ! What was the shock ? " 

Alas, poor lady, she had seen the accident to that 
diable de machine. She was on the hillside when it hap- 
pened. She saw those unhappy ones hurled into the air 
and dashed among the rocks. She and Bijou had seen it 
all. She came back to the cottage in a dreadful state, 
trembling in every limb. She could neither eat nor sleep. 
She had been very low before, and weak, and with a poor 
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appetite ; but it was after that dreadful sight she became 
seriously ill, and he went down to Monte Carlo and fetched 
a doctor. And last night the doctor had told them that 
she must sleep ; at any cost she must sleep ; and he had 
given her one^of the most powerful opiates he ever gave, 
even to madmen. It was in two doses ; if she did not 
sleep after the first dose the second dose was to be given 
to her two hours later. And she had only slept for about 
half an hour after the first dose, and had talked wildly 
when she woke ; so her good nurse had given her the 
second opiate, and then gently, gently, her burning eyelids 
had closed. That was soon after midnight, and she had slept 
ever since. That was why he had been ready to kill Bijou 
for barking. The window was open because the doctor 
had said she must have as much fresh air as possible. 

^^ Let me sit outside her room, mon amty while she sleeps. 
You may be sure I will make no sound. And when she 
wakes she will be glad to see me, for I bring her good 
news." 

** And you are her husband, toutde hon ? Vous lejures?** 

'* Parole (Thonneur,^* 

" Come this way, then ; you will have to stoop in going 
up the stairs. The house is old, and was not built for 
men of your inches." 



It was sunset when Helen awoke from that long arrear 
of slumber, long rest after the restlessness of fever, the 
haunting of spectral shapes. She woke and found herself 
in her husband's arms. He had crept into the room and 
taken up his post beside her bed, and when she had moved 
in her sleep within a short time of waking he had put his 
arm under her pillow, and her head had drooped upon his 
shoulder, and so in waking she felt his kisses on her brow, 
and she murmured his name gently, between sleeping and 
waking, in no wise startled or surprised. Her brain, still 
clouded by sleep, had forgotten all that had happened since 
last those lips had kissed her. Memory came back slowly ; 
but even then there was no shock, only a deep content — a 
joy too great for many words. 
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" Have you forgiven me? " she whispered. 

" It is I that have to be forgiven." 

« « « « « 

Three days later she was well enough to be taken in an 
invalid carriage to the big hotel at Beaulieu, where one of 
the prettiest suites on the second floor had been arranged 
for her, and where her faithful maid Dickenson, the trust- 
worthy young Scotchwoman her husband had chosen for 
her before her marriage, had sped as fast as boat and rail 
could bring her, with her mistress's belongings, her pre- 
cious books and trinkets, and the costly toilet accessories of 
ivory and silver, and crystal and gold, her husband's gifts. 
It was a change from the bedchamber under the slope of 
the red-tiled roof, among the olive trees ; but she had been 
safe in that humble dwelling, and well cared for, and 
tenderly cherished ; and she had promised never to forget 
Bijou's master and mistress, and to visit them whenever 
she came to the South. 

Health and strength and beauty came quickly back to 
her in those pleasant surroundings, in the constant com- 
panionship of the man she loved ; and now that no cloud 
of fear hung over the unhappy past she found comfort in 
telling him the story of that night of despair, when she 
had stolen out of the Hdtel de Versailles just before the 
porter locked the hall door, and had wandered through the 
night to yonder bay, so smiling and fair a picture as she 
stood by her husband's side, looking down at it in the 
afternoon sunshine, so bleak and desolate in the chill of 
dawn, for eyes that looked their last upon life. 

'* I know now what a sinful thing it is to despair of 
God's mercy, and to throw away the life He gave. But 
my only thought that night was to escape from people I 
hated, from their horrid flattery and their odious pity. 
To be pitied because I was my mother's daughter ? Think 
how hard that was for me, how cruel for her! To be 
pitied by people who were her inferiors in every way ; and 
who had no power to understand her unhappy life." 

They looked at the Bibelot, tenantless, with gay striped 
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blinds flapping slackly in the warm air. The garden 
showed signs of neglect in untrained roses and overgrown 
flower-beds. The villa was closely shuttered from roof to 
basement. Lady Beauminster was in a convent at Lourdes. 
She had succumbed to the mystic influences of that place 
of miracles, and had been received into that communion 
which she esteemed the only true Church. She was a 
boarder in the convent, and had not yet resolved upon any 
more decisive step. It would end, the Reverend Mother 
thought, by her joining the sisterhood, since she seemed 
to have lost all interest in the outside world. Her health 
was uncertain, and she suffered from that mysterious j 

malady comprehensively described by the monosyllable ^ 

** nerves " ; but the blow which she dreaded had not yet i 

fallen. There had been no second paralytic stroke. She » 

was her own mistress, in the full exercise of her free will, { 

masterful, haughty, even in her association with the pious \ 

sisters of the convent. But she was a dead woman in a \ 

dead world. Hope, love, forward-reaching thoughts were , 

all gone. She existed from day to day, from hour to i 

hour ; and her days and hours were dreary and colourless i 

as the life of a prison cell. 

* * ■ * • « 

Summer was in the land, and the moor and the sea were 
steeped in the golden light of July, when Malcolm Belford 
sat beside his young wife's pillows, smiling at his infant 
son, the new life that made the old house glad, hereditary 
servants rejoicing in the carrying on of the honoured race, 
the family that was t/ietr family, the clan to which their 
fathers and great-grandfathers had belonged, faithful 
vassals, far back into those dim days when George III. 
was King and when North America was a British Colony. 
Joy-bells rang, hogsheads were broached, and there was 
joy in the father's heart as the iron-grey head bent over 
the pillow where his wife's pale face nestled, to hide some 
inevitable tears, the tears that wait upon a deep content. \ 
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